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In the State of Washington— 


All property must be probated in the state— 
regardless of the domicile of the owner at the 
time of decease. 


Zp es Complete facilities, a large financial respon- 
Gis re ait ky sibility and 20 years of successful trust experi- 
5 Se Ee , J ence enable us to offer prompt and efficient 
pesteurne FE FE Nap probate service. Equipped to act as Ad- 
ae aa ere ministrator of estates of non-residents or as 
a Statutory Agent for non-resident executors. 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty-three years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position 
to handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 
HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 
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NEW PROPERTY AND INHERITANCE CODES 


DEMANDED BY ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES 


HE present generation has yielded 
revolutionary changes and new 
concepts of civilization which have 
profoundly affected and altered 
the social and economic, as well as the 
political life of our people. There is a 
restiveness which strives zealously to trans- 
late the cravings and ideals of humanity 
into agencies of progress, of greater achieve- 
ment, and for enduring peace. It seems 
more than strange, therefore, that a country 
which boasts of its traditional liberties, its 
modernism and wealth, should continue to 
cling to fossilized laws and ancient systems 
of jurisprudence, more suggestive of the 
crude inequalities, the injustices and the 
bigotries of feudalism, than statutes which 
now obtain among supposedly less en- 
lightened nations of the Old World. 

With belated, but redeeming ardor, an 
aroused legal and judiciary conscience in 
New York State is now bending every effort 
to make a sweeping reform in the laws of 
that jurisdiction, governing real and per- 
sonal property, the systems of descent and 
distribution, and the administration of 
estates. The legislature willing, these 
fundamental changes are to go into effect 
September 1, 1930, or exactly one hundred 
years since there has been any coordinated 
or genuine attempt in the Empire State to 
reorganize the law of property and _ in- 





heritance in the light of advanced political 
and social convictions. 

Embodying the combined efforts of a 
special commission, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, and consisting of members of the 
legislature, the Bar Association and four 
surrogates, a bill has been introduced at 
Albany which fundamentally revises the 
substantive law of property and of de- 
cedent estates, which deserves to be enacted 
as representing perhaps the most advanced 
judgment and experience on the subject. 
The scope and definite provisions in the 
pending Lill are discussed in an article in 
this issue of TRust CoMPANIEs, by Surro- 
gate Judge Slater, one of the members of 
the commission. 

For the first time, the greatest state of 
this nation will have recognized absolute 
equality between the sexes as regards prop- 
erty rights and distritution, thus giving 
adequate effect to the principles of woman’s 
suffrage; will abolish antiquated dower and 
curtesy; abrogate outworn distinctions be- 
tween real and personal property as estate 
assets in the light of radical changes in the 
composition of personal property; granting 
fiduciary power of sale and removing re- 
straints on the conveyance of real estate; 
safeguarding next of kin in case of intestacy, 
against disinheritance or abuse of testa- 
mentary power; reaffirming right of election 
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against the will, and in fact, doing away with 
a jungle of legal fetish which has most 
gravely interfered with the efficient, equi- 
table, and economical administration of 
estate property. 

The failure of New York State, up to this 
late day, to reconstruct its antiquated laws 
of property, inheritance and intestacy, to 
harmonize with the enlightened spirit of 
the times and the advances in social and 
economic refinements, is an indictment 
which rests not alone upon that state. The 
Shakespearian phrase, “cakin’d, cribb’d, 
confin’d,” very aptly applies to the statutes 
of many of our states, with a few notable 
exceptions where community property pro- 
visions exist, or those which have not slav- 
ishly adhered to the system of tenure of 
property, and the old common law precepts 
of intestate succession inherited from 
England. 

The fact that England has long since 
abolished most of the obsolete provisions 
which still persist in the property and in- 
heritance laws of a number of American 
states, ought to weigh heavily upon the 
conscience of law makers. This is worthy 
of emphasis in view of the epochal changes 
made by the British Parliament in 1925 in 
enacting the so-called “Lord Birkenhead 
reform bills,” which open new fields of in- 
fluence and equity in property rights and 
fiduciary control. It is significant that 
England’s code has established notable re- 
forms such as New York now contemplates, 
and other states should hasten to enact, 
including the abolition of dower and 
curtesy, similar rules of devolution of real 
and personal property, vesting in the ad- 
ministrator the entire estate of the decedent, 
abolishing the action of partition, modifying 
the law of escheat and doing away with the 
fiction of equitable conversion. 
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NEED OF UNIFORMITY IN PROP- 
ERTY AND ESTATE LAWS 

N investigation of defects in property, 

A inheritance and intestacy laws of the 
various states of the country, reveal 

that trust companies and banks as fiduci- 
aries may well exert their influence to bring 
about a body of legal code and jurisprudence 
which shall keep pace with modern require- 
ments of trust service. Some of the states 
have broken away from cabined and 


cribbed confines, as, for example, Penn- 
sylvania, which adopted a revised code in 
1917 governing decedents’ estates, recogniz- 
ing among other approved rules_ the rights 
of husband and wife as reciprocal and prac- 
tically identical. New York lags far behind 
in doing away with discrimination against 
property rights of women. In 24 states, 
dower has been abolished or has never 


_ existed in the statutes. Rights of husband 


to curtesy have been abolished in 36 states. 
England abolished dower as long ago as 
1833. Only seven states, including New 
York, and also the District of Columbia, 
have a separate table for the descent of real 
property and for the distribution of personal 
property. In 31 states there is a uniform 
descent and distribution and ten states 
have tables which are uniform with certain 
exceptions. 

A review of the laws of the various states 
also reveals many variations as regards 
statutory exemptions for surviving spouse 
and minor children, which are materially in- 
creased in the bill before the New York 
legislature. An advanced reform in this bill 
is that which relates to the right of the sur- 
viving spouse to elect to take against a will 
in the absence of testamentary or unjust 
provisions. ‘This provision prevents dis- 
inheritance and follows the Pennsylvania 
statute for right of election, which obtains 
in twelve states of the Union. Other 
changes recommended by the New York 
Commission provide that bequests to chari- 
table associations or purposes shall not ex- 
ceed one-half the decedent’s gross estate, 
less the debts; defines compromise of con- 
troversies arising between claimants; giving 
the surrogate jurisdiction to authorize 
sale of mortgage of real estate comprised in 
trust; defines the effect of divorce; judicial 
determination of death of a person who has 
disappeared, and does away with a fruitful 
source of litigation by making no provision 
for admission or saving of prior wills. 


o, 7 o, 
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POWER OF SALE OF REALTY 


NE of the reforms contemplated in 

the bill pending in the New York 
legislature for the reform of property 

laws, and which is of special interest to fi- 
duciaries, is that which relates to a statu- 
tory power of sale of realty. At the present 
time, there is no state which gives executors 


SS 
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or administrators statutory power of sale. 
Under the proposed New York amendment, 
the executor may sell real estate where the 
will lacks the power, subject to approval of 
the surrogate. Notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of a valid power of the sale, the pending 
bill provides that every will shall be con- 
strued to give to the executor or trustee the 
power to take possession of, collect rents 
from, and sell, mortgage or lease real prop- 
erty, unless there is express prohibition in 
the will. This change is important inas- 
much as many wills omit the power sale. 

Although New York State is late in wak- 
ing up to its proper obligations in clearing 
away the tangled growth of generations and 
modernizing as well as simplifying its prop- 
erty and estates laws, the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor of New York has 
performed an admirable work in the draft- 
ing of the pending new code. It is in effect 
a new magna charta of the law of property 
and inheritance, the adoption of which 
should set up an advanced standard and 
model for a uniform body of similar law 
throughout the country. 


IMPORTANT RULING ON TAXA- 
TION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
interest to trust companies and banks 


as fiduciaries and as affecting the 


taxation and writing of life insurance trust 
proceeds has been rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The case in- 
volves a determination of a mooted point 
among trust officers, since the Frick decision 
a few years ago. The appeal was carried 
to the highest court in Chase National Bank 
et al vs. United States and brought squarely 
before that tribunal the question of the 
constitutionality of the present Estate Tax 
upon the proceeds of insurance policies 
payable to stated beneficiaries. 

It will be recalled that the Revenue Act of 
1921 introduced a radical departure in death 
duties by providing that life insurance in 
excess of forty thousand dollars, payable to 
beneficiaries other than the estate or per- 
sonal representative of the insured, shall 
be taxed as a part of his general estate for 
the purpose of the Federal Estate Tax. In 
the Frick case, the Circuit Court ofA ppeals 


DECISION of major importance and 





SIGNING OF THE KELLOGG PEACE PACT BY PRESIDENT COOLIDGE FOR THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR 


The event took place in the historic East Room in the White House and was attended by 
cabinet officers and members of Congress. 
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held that the tax was invalid because there 
was no right on the part of Congress to tax 
the proceeds of the policies which repre- 
sented the fulfillment of a contract between 
the insurance company and the beneficiary, 
and not a transfer from the insured to the 
beneficiary. 

In the Chase National Bank case, the 
decedent procured three insurance policies 
on his life aggregating $200,000; each named 
his wife as beneficiary, each policy reserved 
to the insured the right to change the 
beneficiary, and he paid all of the premiums 
as they became due. The Federal Estate 
Tax as assessed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, included $9,146.76 im- 
posed by reason of the inclusion in the 
estate of the proceeds of three policies less 
the $40,000 exemption. The tax was paid 
under protest, and upon denial of the claim 
for refund, the suit went to the Court of 
Claims, and thence to the Supreme Court. 
The contention of the estate was that the 
tax on the policies was a direct tax on the 
property, and void because not appor- 
tioned, and that the tax on the amount of 
insurance had such an unreasonable relation 
to the tax as to render it void. 

The court, through Justice Stone, who 
delivered the opinion, upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the tax and denied both of 
the contentions of the estate. The opinion 
pointed out that the language of the 
statutes clearly imposed the tax on this 
insurance, and that the interest of the bene- 
ficiaries in the policies was vested in them 
before his death, and came to the benefi- 
ciaries, not directly from the decedent, but 
from the insurance company. Up to the 
moment of death the decedent retained a 
legal interest in the policies which gave him 
the power of disposition as completely as 
if he were himself the beneficiary. 

The court further ruled that power in 
the decedent to surrender and cancel the 
policies, to pledge them as security for loans 
and dispose of them and their proceeds for 
his own benefit during his life, were legal 
incidents of ownership which terminated at 
his death so as to free the beneficiaries from 
the possibility of their exercise, which is no 
less a transfer power within the reach of the 
taxing power than a transfer affected in 
other ways through death. 

An outstanding power residing exclusively 
in the donor, such as the right to designate 
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another beneficiary, cancel the policies and 
accept their cash surrender value or pledge 
them as security for loans, is a limitation 
on the gift and makes it incomplete as to 
the donor as well as to the donee. 

It is this right and control over the prop- 
erty which is the subject of tax by the 
Revenue Act and not the specific proceeds 
of the insurance. The decision will have a 
far reaching effect upon the development of 
the life insurance business. 

> 
DECISION ON TAXATION OF 
REVOCABLE TRUSTS 


ONTENTION of the government has 
been upheld by the U. S. District 

Court of the Southern District of New 
York in recently dismissing the complaint 
in the test case, Corliss vs. Bowers, question- 
ing the constitutionality of the provision 
in Section 219 (g) and (h) of the Revenue 
Act of 1924, which in effect taxes the 
grantor of a revocable trust on income of 
such trust paid to beneficiaries other than 
the grantor. This was the test case in- 
stituted by the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York in cooperation with the Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A. It is under- 
stood that the trust companies will carry 
appeal to the higher courts. 

The complaint in Corliss vs. Bowers, sets 
forth that in 1922, plaintiff established 
“bona fide” trust of personalty, the in- 
come to be paid to his wife, with remainders 
over for his children. The instrument re- 
served to the settlor full control over the 
trust, and reserved power to modify and 
revoke. The action is to recover $44,687 
tax paid under protest. The court holds 
that the sole issues in this case are whether 
the statutory provisions are constitutional, 
and if so, whether they may constitutionally 
be applied to trusts created before their 
passage. Held that the tax here under con- 
sideration does not involve any features of 
arbitrariness in valuation; moreover the 
settlor had the unrestricted power to shift 
the tax to the recipient of his bounty. 
Holding that a statute imposing a tax upon 
the privilege of transferring the corpus of a 
trust must antedate the transfer, carries no 
implications that a statute imposing a tax 
upon the current year’s income of a trust 
created before the statute is subject to the 
objection of retroactivity. 
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AMERICA’S CONCERN IN THE 
GERMAN REPARATIONS 
PROBLEM 

QO most Americans the seemingly 
T eternal German Reparations snarl 

is something in the abstract, and for 
European statesmen to fight over. The 
fact that this nation is very much con- 
cerned in a final determination of the annual 
and sum total amounts which Germany 
shall pay, and how such payments are to 
be financed, gains emphasis from the par- 
ticipation of Owen D. Young and J. P. 
Morgan as American representatives on 
the committee of experts which will shortly 
meet at the Bank of France in Paris in an 
attempt to finally settle the basis of repara- 
tion payments. 

The State Department at Washington 
makes a rather thinly-veiled gesture of 
unofficial detachment as regards the selec- 
tion of American representatives at what 
promises to be the most important council 
since the signing of the Versailles Treaty. 
But everybody who is the least familiar 
with undercurrents knows that the ghost of 
the big Croesus among nations will hover 
over and probably have the final say over 
deliberations at Paris. Our government is 
directly interested because a_ successful 
result will mean an early ratification of the 
Mellon-Berenger-Caillaux debt refunding 
plan for the adjustment of France’s war 
debts to the United States. While the 
question as to how much _ reparations 
punishment Germany can bear will doubt- 
less cause a bitter conflict between French 
and German delegates, the matter of out- 
standing interest will be the proposed com- 
mercialization of Germany’s reparation 
bonds and the amount which American 
financial interests and investors will under- 
take to absorb. The presence of J. P. 
Morgan at the expert’s council has raised 
tall hopes in Europe that America as the 
‘generous and affluent Jonathan” will in 
the final analysis assume the major burden 
of financing Germany’s reparations debts. 

It is well for public sentiment in this 
country to be reminded of the extent to 
which American dollars have already con- 
tributed to Germany’s ability to meet 
annual payments to Allies during the four 
years of the “transition period” under the 
operation of the Dawes plan which must 
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now be discarded, and the responsibilities 
to which American investors may become 
more keenly alive in the years to come, and 
depending upon the solutions to be arrived 
at by the experts’ committee. While the 
Allies in Europe have been receiving repara- 
tions in kind, and proceeds of transfers, 
the investors here are holding Germany’s 
IO U’s. The fact seems not to be gener- 
ally known among our people that the 
Dawes Plan would have fallen flat had not 
the United States loaned to Germany 
approximately one and a quarter billions 
of dollars net, which in turn enabled Ger- 


many to meet payments under the Dawes 
plan. 


France and England are in agreement 
that any adjustment of the fixed annual 
and total payments exacted from Germany 
shall first of all cover all of the indebtedness 
of the Allied powers to the American 
Government. Normal annual payments 
under the Dawes plan amount to 2,500,- 
000,000 gold marks as compared with 
about 2,225,000,000 figured in gold marks, 
which the Allies expect to pay annually to 
this country under their debt refunding 
arrangements. Under the circumstances, 
Germany cannot expect to get off with 
much less than normal annual payments 
under the Dawes plan aside from the 
enormous amounts to be demanded in paper 
currency for war damages in France and 
Belgium. Preliminary advices state that 
France is entirely willing that the United 
States shall absorb at least 40 per cent of 
loans that may be authorized under the 
new reparations arrangement. 


On the eve of the reopening of the in- 
flammable reparations issue, a true note is 
sounded by Frederick C. Goodenough, 
chairman of Barclays Bank, Limited, of 
London. He warns against imposing ex- 
cessive reparations burden to such an extent 
as will compel the German people to accept 
too low a standard of living, and with cheap 
wages forcing industrial competition with 
the rest of the world and thereby affecting 
adverselv the adjustments of international 
trade and exchanges. Mr. Goodenough 
might have gone further and pointed to 
the peril of keeping alive a slumbering 
bitterness in Germany, and as an obstacle 
to a genuine era of peace in Europe, which 
is being sought by all fair-minded people 
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PEACE PACT AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE character- 
IP ized the recent ratification and sign- 
ing of the multilateral treaty for the 
renunciation of war, as a “fitting consum- 
mation of the first decade of peace.” It is 
too much to hope that war has been 
banished by this pact, or that its high moral 
purpose may not be enfeebled by varying 
interpretations, akin to reservations, which 
the signatory nations attach to their ap- 
proval, including the interpretative report 
which the Senate of the United States in- 
sisted upon. The fact remains, however, 
that this agreement, which was originally 
signed by fifteen major nations, and with 
the pledge of adherence from forty-nine 
other nations, sets up for the first time in 
history the quite revolutionary policy of 
outlawing recourse to arms and committing 
the powers to the settlement of all disputes, 
and of whatever origin to pacific solutions. 





There will be skeptical souls everywhere 
who deride this peace compact as a grand 
but empty gesture, and without adequate 
power of enforcement. They forget that all 
treaties are but built upon national honor 
and faith; that the tragedies of the last war 
have implanted a passion for peace among 
all people, and that forces of civilization 
and enlightenment are now moving as never 
before toward battering down the rapidly 
crumbling ramparts of national selfishness, 
military aggression and diplomatic intrigue. 

There are croaking voices in our own 
midst which seek to belittle this great 
achievement, and question the good faith 
of this nation by pointing to pending legis- 
lation in Congress for the construction of 
fifteen new cruisers. Such criticism falls 
of its own weight when it is realized that 
the moderate army and naval establish- 
ment of the United States is designed solely 
for the purpose of national security and that 
this government has been foremost in obey- 
ing pledges of naval armament limitation. 
The peace pact does not lose any of its 
force because of qualifying interpretations 
that the treaty does not impair or abridge 
our constitutional rights. 

The multilateral treaty brings the United 
States a big step nearer to the sphere of 
influence already created by the League of 
Nations, To make our position before the 
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world even more potent for universal peace, 
there remains the duty of filling the vacant 
seat at the International Court of Justice. 

Aside from purely political contribution, 
the United States has, in truth, exerted the 
strongest influence for restoring sound 
economic conditions abroad as a basis for 
international comity. During the past 
year, the American exports of half a billion 
of gold, and the absorption of foreign loans 
have helped most substantially in creating 
stabilization and improving credit, leading 
to sounder social, as well as political trends. 
With the broad, constructive viewpoint 
which President-elect Hoover will bring 
to the executive office, we may well look 
forward to the establishment of even more 
advanced concepts of international co- 
operation. 
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REMOVAL OF INSURANCE COM- 
PANY AS TRUSTEE 


T has been well said that life insurance 
companies create estates and trust 

companies conserve them. A clear 
demarcation between the functions of the 
two types of companies is well brought out 
in a recent case in which one of the largest 
insurance companies in the country had 
issued a policy and named itself beneficiary 
as trustee for the benefit of the wife and 
children of the insured. Later the company 
sued to cancel the policy on the ground of 
fraud, naming the insured and cestuis que 
trustent as defendants. 

Obviously, the position of the insurance 
company as plaintiff in the suit being 
antagonistic to its duties as trustee to 
defend such suit, justified the defendants in 
applying for the removal of the insurance 
company as trustee, and the appointment 
of the third party in its place to defend the 
suit. 

This case should clearly emphasize the 
fact that an insurance company under its 
policy is a debtor to the ultimate benefi- 
ciaries of the policy. The very fact that the 
interests of the debtor and the trustee, who 
in this case were identical, may clash and 
require the drastic remedy here applied is a 
cogent, practical argument against making 
debtors trustees of their own debts. In view 
of this objection, the advantage of naming 
trust companies as trustees for the bene- 
ficiaries seems to be unanswerable. 
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TRUST COMPANY AS RECEIVER 
IN BANKRUPTCY CASES 


SIGNAL tribute was paid to trust 
company administration, and in- 
cidentally a body blow was adminis- 
tered to a particularly vicious form of 
political patronage, when the six Federal 
judges for the Southern District of New 
York recently arranged to appoint the 
American Exchange- Irving Trust Company 
to handle all the federal bankruptcy cases 
arising in this district. This action creates 
a new precedent in judicial procedure, and 
is very likely to establish the practice 
throughout the country of having trust 
companies or banks with adequate fiduciary 
powers and equipment, assume the re- 
sponsibilities of administering bankruptcy 
cases under court appointment. 

The appointment of a trust company to 
act as receiver in all Federal bankruptcy 
cases in the Southern District of New York 
comes as the climax of a series of sensational 
exposures, involving alleged embezzlements 
by David Steinhardt, a receiver in more 
than 125 bankruptcy cases, who is now a 
fugitive from justice. These disclosures, 
leading to attempted suicide of a Federal 
Court messenger charged with having re- 
ceived $100,000 in checks from Steinhardt, 
and with evidence of a_ well-organized 
“bankruptcy ring,” have filled the New 
York newspapers for weeks with sensational 
matter. A number of additional indict- 
ments have been handed down. 

Elimination of individual receivers and 
the appointment of a corporate receiver is 
expected to aid in a better administration 
of the Federal Bankruptcy Law, which has 
been notably punctuated by evidences of 
collusion, fraud and misappropriation of 
funds, chiefly because Congress has failed 
to amend or tighten the law. This is true 
not only in New York, but in many other 
cities where cliques of lawyers and profes- 
sional receivers have become strongly en- 
trenched. The Steinhardt scandal has had 
its echo also at Washington where bills have 
been introduced to make needed changes in 
the bankruptcy law, as well as broadening 
the powers of national banks to qualify for 
receivership appointments. 

Appointment of trust companies 
ceivers is not a new judicial practice. 
number of cities, notably in Detroit 
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Chicago, it has been the custom for some 
years for Federal judges to designate certain 
trust companies. The record achieved by 
trust companies in handling bankruptcy 
estates, justifies the expectation that the 
corporate receiver is far more responsible 
and efficient than the individual receiver, 
while the established reputation and lia- 
bility of trust companies renders bankruptcy 
receiverships in their hands as proof against 
any such betrayals of trust as recently 
brought to the surface in New York. 

There are varying viewpoints of receiver- 
ship administration from the trust company 
standpoint. A questionnaire sent out 
several years ago by TRusT COMPANIES 
Magazine showed a marked disinclination 
among a considerable number of trust com- 
panies to take on receiverships. Obviously, 
there is merit in the centralization of such 
work among trust companies or banks 
which prov ide the needed equipment. In 
order to perform such functions, the trust 
company designated in New York has es- 
tablished a special department in charge of 
an experienced director. The importance 
and scope of this assignment, which carries 
with it the custody of receivership assets, 
is indicated by the fact that during the 
past year, the bankruptcies in Manhattan 
numbered over 1,700, representing han- 
dling of more than $17,000,000. 
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DECREASE IN BANK 
SUSPENSIONS 


T HE complexion of American banking 
administration acquires a much 


healthier hue with evidence of a 
continuing decrease in hanking suspension, 
reduced amount of liabilities involved, and 
the pronounced strengthening of the ma- 
chinerv of supervision, as well as the growth 
of cooperative effort, such as provided by 
adoption of clearing house systems. During 
1928 there were 372 banking suspensions 
in the United States, with liabilities of 
$129,649,000 as compared with 393. sus- 
pensions in 1927 involving liabilities of 
$143 449,000, and with 608 suspensions in 
1926 with liabilities of $212,074,000. There 
were no fatalities in the New York district 
either in 1928, 1927 or 1926. The largest 
number of suspensions last year were in 
the Central West and South Atlantic 
divisions. 
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SUPREME COURT RULES ON 
TAX STATUS OF REVOCABLE 
TRUSTS 


HE question of including trusts or 
iT gifts not made in contemplation of 

death in gross estate for purpose of 
taxation, where power of revocation is re- 
served or qualified by the trust instrument, 
has been a prolific source of litigation and 
of various rulings. A decision of unusual 
interest on the subject was recently handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue vs. The Northern Trust Company of 
Chic ago. 

In this case the Northern Trust Com- 
pany was the executor of an estate wherein 
the decedent during his lifetime, and con- 
cedingly not in contemplation of death, 
had set up seven trusts for different benefi- 
ciaries. Under two of the trusts he reserved 
the right to revoke the original gift, and in 
the other five, retained merely the right to 
such revocation upon the full consent of the 
beneficiary. In all of the trusts he reserved 
to himself the power of supervision in the re- 
investment of trust funds, to require the 
trustees to execute proxies to his nominee, 
to vote any shares of stock held by the 
trustees, to control all leases executed by 
the trustees, and to appoint successor trus- 
tees. The donor died without having re- 
voked any of the trusts and without having 
modified them except in one minor par- 
ticular. 

The Collector of Internal Revenue in- 
cluded the value of each of the trusts in the 
gross estate for the purpose of Federal 
Estate Tax on the ground that the donor, 
having reserved the right to revocation, 
they should be included in his gross estate. 
The Supreme Court held that with respect 
to the two trusts over which his right of 
revocation was uncontrolled, the commis- 
sioner was correct, and they would be liable 
to a tax as a part of his gross estate. With 
respect to the five trusts, which required the 
consent of the beneficiaries before revoca- 
tion could be effected, the Court held that 
there was not such control over them as to 
have permitted the donor to have effectively 
revoked them at his pleasure, and, there- 
fore, their value was not to be included in 
his gross estate. 

The Court pointed out that since the 
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power to revoke or alteration was dependent 
upon the one entitled to the beneficial, and, 
consequently, adverse interest, the trusts 
for all practical purposes had passed as 
completely from any control by the de- 
cedent which might inure to his own benefit 
as if the gift had been absolute. 
Re fe fe 
ACCEPTANCES AS LEGAL 
RESERVE 


HE proposal advocated among ac- 
fe ceptance dealers and among certain 

banking interests to secure an amend- 
ment to the Federal Reserve Act which 
would make acceptances legal for member 
banks to carry in their vaults as part of 
their primary reserves, is attended by too 
many doubtful factors to enlist approval 
from conservative bankers. The privilege 
of expanding a type of credit instrument 
without regard to the state of the money 
market, or the credit requirements of the 
country, in order to obtain added reserve 
resources, holds forth possible inflationary 
dangers which would be unwise, to say the 
least, in view of the already marked reduc- 
tion in legal reserve ratios and the com- 
position, as well as changes in bank assets. 
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TO MAINTAIN NATIONAL BANK 
NOTE CIRCULATION 


OUND banking judgment approves 
the recent announcement by Secre- 

tary Mellon that he will not press, 
at this time, his previous recommendation 
for the retirement of national bank notes, 
and indicating that if necessary, provision 
would be made to replace the 2 per cent 
consols maturing in April, 1930, and which 
bear the circulation privilege. There are 
now about $650,000,000 in national bank 
notes in circulation, and at various bankers’ 
conventions, the sentiment was voiced in 
resolutions that national banks be _per- 
mitted to continue the bank note circulation 
privilege. Retirement at this stage would 
doubtless have a disturbing effect on the 
money situation. 

With the approval of his program by 
Congress, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will prepare to issue national currency 
notes in reduced size, and with new design 
to conform to the general reduction and 
new design of currency to go into effect 
July first. 
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DECISION CLARIFIES STATUS 
OF BEQUESTS TO COM- 
MUNITY TRUSTS 


N the minds of many attorneys and 

I some trust companies, there has been 

possible objection to making bequests 
under wills to Community Trusts, because of 
the difficulties involving the rule of in- 
corporating documents in wills by refer- 
ence; that because of the uncertainty of 
the ultimate beneficiaries such bequests 
cannot be enforced by courts of equity, 
and that the uncertainty of the terms makes 
it possible to include private purposes as 
well as charitable. 

These very questions have been passed 
upon recently by the Court of Appeals of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in connection with 
a bequest to the Cleveland Foundation, the 
first community trust, founded by the 
late Judge Frederick H. Goff. Here the 
testator bequeathed the residue of his estate 
to the Cleveland Trust Company as trus- 
tees, directing that the net income from the 
trust be expended annually for the chari- 
table uses and purposes set forth in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Directors of 
the Cleveland Trust Company in 1914, 
providing for a community charitable trust. 
The will further read: 

“T further direct that the Trust Estate, both 
principal and income, shall thereupon be 
vested in the Cleveland Trust Company, and 
be managed, controlled and disbursed in all 
respects as provided in said resolution, refer- 
ence to which is hereby made, as fully and with 
like effect as if herein set forth at length.” 

One objection to the gift was that the 
resolution was not in existence in written 
form at the time of the execution of the 
will and also declared that the will failed 
to recite whether the resolution was in 
effect and in writing at the time of the 
execution of the will. The court brushed 
this objection aside on the ground that there 
was ample record of the will spread upon 
the minutes of the board of directors of the 
company. To the objection that the will 
failed to recite the page of the minute book 
containing the resolution, the court de- 
clared that this was not necessary and said 
further, that in interpreting the will the 
manifest intentions of the testator must 
govern. As to what that intention was 
there could be no dispute. The court de- 
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clared it could not seriously entertain the 
objection that because of the uncertainty 
of the object a Court of Equity cannot 
enforce the bequest, and, therefore, such 
indefiniteness renders it void. The court 
pointed out that it is universally held that 
indefiniteness is a necessary characteristic 
of charitable trusts; that if the objects of 
the trust are not sufficiently defined in the 
resolution, the fault, if any, is cured by the 
appointment of trustees with powers to 
select the objects within the classes named, 
the trustees have such power of selection, 
are subject to the control of the court, may 
come to it for instructions and can be re- 
strained by it from diverting funds to uses 
not contemplated by creator of the trust. 

In conclusion, the court stated that the 
will is sufficiently clear upon one point, that 
the testator vested title to the property 
comprised in the residuary clause of the: 
will in the trustees for charitable purposes. 
If the will had said no more it would still 
be the duty of the court to inquire if any 
evidence, parol or written, can be found to 
cast light upon it, and to determine the 
object and purpose as well as the bene- 
ficiaries intended under the trust agreement. 





WILLIAM C. POTTER 


President of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
who has been appointed a member of the Federal Advisory 
Council representing the Second Federal Reserve District 
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MEMORABLE YEAR IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


HE high velocity attained in prac- 
tically all major avenues of business 

and industry, and the remarkable 
records established at the close of the past 
year, should go far toward confirming con- 
fidence as to the prospects for the next six 
months at least, notwithstanding current 
misgivings as to the expansive use of credit 
for stock speculation. New banking, in- 
vestment and financing formulas seem to 
be in the making, which renders the future 
rather intriguing. The New York Stock 
Exchange closed the year with a total of 
920,000,000 shares of stock, with increase 
in market values approximating 50 per cent; 
increase in new listings of stocks and bonds 
bringing aggregate on the Exchange to over 
100 billions. Brokers’ loans increased over 
two billions to peak of six and a half billions. 
Banking power of the nation has increased 
to over seventy billions, and with the con- 
centration tendency reflected in the fact 
that 61 banks have nearly 50 per cent of 
aggregate deposits. 

The year’s trade exports reached new high 
with a total of $5,129,132,000, and ex- 
ports of $4,089,930,000, leaving favorable 
trade balance of over one billion. Gold 
exports were $560,759,000, and imports 
$168,887,000, leaving net loss of $391,- 
372,000 in gold withdrawn. Foreign loans 
aggregated $1,426,487,000 as compared 
with $1,592,595,000 in 1927. Life in- 
surance in force reached nearly 100 billions. 
Savings deposits increased two and a half 
billions to $28,400,000,000 despite with- 
drawals for speculation. The growth of ac- 
ceptance financing is evidenced by the rec- 
ord figure of $1,284,485,780 attained dur- 
ing 1928. 

Steel and automobile production reached 
volumes exceeding all previous figures, with 
steel 15 per cent higher than in 1927, and 
automobiles 26 per cent over last year. 
Efficient railway operation yielded net 
operating income of $1,099,837,000, an 
increase of 6.7 per cent over previous year, 
but representing only 4.74 per cent return 
on property investment. Building con- 
struction represented $6,628,286,100 in 
value, or 5 per cent over last year. Retail 
trade ran up to new totals with marked 
improvement in textile industry. The 
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wholesale price index is 4.4 per cent lower 
for the year. New financing aggregate 
reached a new yearly high record, despite 
drop in new bond issues from $8,487 ,000,000 
to $5,624,000,000 in 1928. The general 
trend in foreign exchanges revealed in- 
creasing stability. Philanthropy likewise 
acquired new laurels, with aggregate of 
gifts and endowments placed at $2,330,- 
600,000 for the year. These and other 
indices give ample proof that American 
business and finance’ is fundamentally 
sound. Most gratifying is the remarkable 
increase of estate and trust business which 
is confided to trust companies and fiduciary 
banks as evidence of growing popular ap- 
preciation of trust service. 
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RULE AGAINST PERPETUITIES 
PROTECTS ASTOR ESTATE 


N interesting case in a famous estate 
was before the New York courts re- 

cently, when an action was brought 
by persons claiming to be heirs and descend- 
ants of the brothers of John Nicholas 
Emerick, who in 1815, had executed an in- 
strument of trust in which he placed his 
estate in trust with his partner, John Jacob 
Astor, Sr., for a period of ninety years, 
after which time it was to be divided 
between the descendants of the brothers 
of the grantor. John Jacob Astor, Sr., 
acknowledged the trust and assumed the 
responsibilities and duties connected there- 
with. 

Had the suit been successful it would have 
shaken one of the largest fortunes in the 
country to its foundation. However, the 
court held that the gift in trust and the gift 
over to the descendants were both void 
because they fell within the terms of the 
rule against perpetuities. The court said 
that unless it was intended that the de- 
scendants of the two brothers living when 
the trust was created, should then take a 
vested interest in the trust property which 
they could immediately alienate, and which 
upon their deaths, would pass to their 
representatives, the gift over, limited as it 
was upon the terms of a prior estate in trust 
for ninety years, was clearly invalid. 

It is interesting to speculate upon what 
might have happened had the original pro- 
vision been carried out. 
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GUARDING AGAINST REACTIONARY FACTORS IN THE 
CREDIT SITUATION 


EFFECT OF FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES IN BUSINESS, BANKING AND PROPERTY 


OWNERSHIP 


GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice-president, The National City Bank of New York 











(Eprror’s Note: Unquestionably the most important factor in the present business 
situation is to accommodate normal expansion with credit at stable and moderate rates 
in the face of competitively higher rates in the collateral loan market, the diversion of 
surplus funds into speculative stock market channels and the narrowing of the credit 
hasis because of the cessation of further accumulations of gold imports. While express- 
ing confidence in the basic soundness of American business, as revealed by the notable 
achievements of the past year, Mr. Roberts goes to the heart of economic and credit 
changes which reveal tendencies that bear watching.) 


O insure the stability and fundamental 
soundness of American business it be- 
comes necessary, in appraising the 
prospects for 1929, to recognize important 
changes in the credit situation and to be 
on guard against certain developments that 
are suggestive of dangerous consequences. 
The great period of gold accumulation has 
run its course and there is no escape from 
the significance of that fact. With loss of 
gold, huge borrowings and withdrawals of 
deposits for the carriage of stocks and the 
high level of money rates serving notice that 
we are drawing more and more upon re- 
serves, there is the possibility of overesti- 
mating our ability to carry on an ambitious 
program of expansion while, at the same 
time, financing a continued growth of specu- 
lative credit. 
liistory is replete with examples of the 
regular sequence of prosperity and recession. 
If we would alter this usual course of events 
we must be on our guard lest overconfidence 
lead into excesses from which a_ reaction 
would be inevitable. On the other hand 
there are undoubtedly strong features in the 
situation making for stability, such as the 
surpassing records in the volume of business 
and earnings as well as the continued ab- 
sence of inflation in either commodities or 
the general price level. The corrective move- 
ment in the stock market during the early 
part of last December has also served to 
clear the atmosphere of some unwholesome 
features while the recovery of good stocks 
from the low levels of the break, has demon- 
strated anew the widespread confidence in 
the business outlook. 
It is well to bear in mind at this stage 


that the control which Federal Reserve pol- 
icy may expect to exert over fundamental 
economic tendencies and the credit situation, 
ean be effective only within narrow limita- 
tions, particularly in view of the lending of 
surplus funds by corporations and others in 
speculative market operations which dim- 
inishes the responsibility of banks for credit 
distribution. Bank credit will not be avail- 
able in increasing amounts as when gold was 
coming in at the rate of several hundred 
millions per year. We may get more gold 
from time to time, but we may lose as much 
as or more than we get, and we will have 
to maintain high interest rates in order to 
get or keep it. 


The Money Market Outlook 

There is no apparent reason for assuming 
that conditions in the money market in the 
present year will be fundamentally different 
from what they have been in the past eight 
months. The supply of bank credit is de- 
pendent upon the gold reserves, and gold 
will not come to the United States from 
other countries unless interest rates are high 
enough to make this the best place to em- 
ploy money. Other countries will resist at- 
tempts to take gold from them, and will bid 
against us for new supplies. This is enough 
to indicate that we will not have cheap 
money unless something happens to release 
credit in this country, such as a decline of 
general business activity or a decline of 
prices in the stock market. 

susiness is unusually promising, and if it 
comes up to expectations will want increas- 
ing supplies of credit. There is still plenty 
of optimism in the stock market and prob- 
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ably more credit will be wanted in that 
quarter. If business is destined to want 
more bank credit it will naturally have 
the first call on the supply, as heretofore, 
and this will leave less for the stock market 
than even in 1928, unless the market bids 
resolutely for more, at rates that will attract 
it from other uses. 


Effect of Brokers’ Loans on Business 
Requirements 

Numerous arguments are offered to show 
that an increasing volume of brokers’ loans 
does not necessarily mean that money is 
taken from trade and industry. This con- 
tention can be easily justified from the rec- 
ord of recent years, when the amount of 
credit available was increasing faster than 
business would use it. That period, how- 
ever, is definitely past, unless we assume 
that gold imports are to be renewed on a 
considerable scale, which of itself assumes 
the prevalence of high interest rates. The 
real test of whether or not business is af- 
fected by the demands of the stock market 
is found in the interest rate which the mar- 
ket finds it necessary to pay in order to 
draw money from elsewhere and from other 
uses. 

It is significant that there has been prac- 
tically no increase of bank loans and in- 
vestments since last June, and that notwith- 
standing the increase of loans in the market 
by individuals and corporations, the high 
level of brokers’ loans in June was not 
equaled again until fresh issues of Reserve 
credit became a factor in the situation about 
the first of October. It indicates that the 
credit situation is in the hands of the Re- 
serve authorities. 

Speculation and Property Ownership 

In considering the reasons for widespread 
speculation in stocks and securities, we must 
remember that a great change has been 
coming over the business world for some 
time, and very much quickened in recent 
years, in the form of property ownership. 
Business has been passing more and more 
into the hands of incorporated companies, in 
which proprietary interests are represented 
by stock, and indebtedness is evidenced by 
bonds or notes, readily transferable. This 
change is a natural result of the increasing 
use of machinery in industry, the increas- 
ing magnitude of the capital investments re- 
quired for economical operations, and the 
increasing volume of production and distri- 
bution. Moreover, since business operations 
on a small seale are being superseded to a 
great extent by operations on a large scale, 
it is desirable that the general public, in- 
cluding the wage earners in the industries 


and consumers of all classes, shall partici- 
pate in the ownership, and that the savings 
of all classes shall be available to support 
the expansion and development of industry. 

In the old days when industrial properties 
were owned by families or partners tle 
ownership was not readily salable and the 
capital values were not quoted in the mar- 
ket. While there is convenience and advan- 
tage in having ready sale for investment 
interests, there is something disquieting in 
the fluctuations which occur in abnormal 
times. Moreover, the vast increase of share 
capital outstanding results in a great in- 
crease of collateral loans in the banks, and 
in abnormal times more loans may become 
an element of weakness in the entire credit 
situation. An undue absorption of eredit in 
the stock market may offset the general 
business situation unfavorably, and unfa- 
vorable developments in the business situa- 
tion are quite certain to depress the stock 
market. and at times have created a state 
of alarm which developed into panic. 


Definite Limits on Bank and Credit Currency 
Expansion 

It must be considered that an important 
difference exists between bank credit and 
individual credit. Bank credit is practically 
eash and part of the common currency. When 
a bank makes a loan it creates a deposit, 
hence a general expansion of bank loans 
results in a general expansion of bank de- 
posits, usually payable on demand, and our 
banking laws in the interest of safety re- 
quire that a certain percentage of cash shall 
be held against deposits. Furthermore, our 
entire banking and currency system is ulti- 
mately based upon gold. 

In other words, we have definite limits 
upon the expansion of bank credit and credit 
currency. The Federal Reserve System was 
established some years ago for the express 
purpose of maintaining the currency at par 
with gold and supporting the member banks 
in financing the current requirements of in- 
dustry and trade. The Reserve act under- 
takes to establish a fund of credit which 
will not require involved or speculative oper- 
ations. It expressly says that Reserve credit 
shall pot be used for the purpose of “carry- 
ing or trading in stocks, bonds or other 
investment securities, excepting bonds and 
notes of the Government of the United 
States.” 

The reason for this provision is evident. 
Borrowing upon stocks and bonds for the 
purpose of trading in them or earrying them 
is legitimate, of course, but the amount of 
stocks and bonds outstanding is now so 
large that without some restriction upon 
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borrowing for that purpose a dangerous 
state of inflation might occur. 

It was not intended to place upon the 
Reserve authorities the responsibility of 
regulating speculation of any kind; they are 
charged simply with keeping the Reserve 
banks clear of it. Private capital and credit 
may be engaged in speculation. The member 
banks of the Reserve system and the banks 
outside of the Reserve system are free from 
restrictions of this kind, but the Reserve 
banks are required to confine themselves to 
commercial transactions of the highest liquid- 
ity. This policy is for the protection of 
the entire business situation. 


When Speculation Competes with Business 

for Credit 

It is evident that the activity of the 
stock exchange over the last seven years has 
signified something more than ordinary in- 
vestment trading and distribution. It has 
signified speculation on a great scale, which 
has accomplished a readjustment of values 
upward from the abnormally low levels to 
which they had fallen in the great depres- 
sion of 1921. Whether or not the movement 
has gone farther than is justified, is a 
question upon which opinions differ. 

This speculation has absorbed a_ supply 
of surplus credit, based upon increasing 
bank reserves, which if employed in other 
Ways might have resulted in a more serious 
problem than any that confronts us now. 
The question of greatest interest, as it seems 
to me, relates to the possible effect of con- 
tinuing demands for credit in that quarter 
now that no surplus supply exists. It is one 
thing to have speculation absorbing surplus 
credit and another thing to have it compet- 
ing with industry and business over a lim- 
ited supply of credit. Evidently business 
has not been seriously disturbed as yet, 
and interest rates for current business are 
not unduly high, judged by past experience. 
It is well, however, to bear in mind that 
new enterprises, which involve construc- 
tional work, with employment for labor and 
demands on all the industries for materials 
and equipment, are a fundamental feature 
of our prosperity. If speculation in out- 
standing stocks should absorb so large a 
share of our available savings as to curtail 
the supply of capital available for new en- 
terprises and affect business generally, the 
stock market would be the author of its own 
undoing. 

Speculation has a useful part to play in 
the business world. Intelligently directed 
it exerts a stabilizing, balancing influence, 
correcting the irregularities which develop 
in the regular course of trade. 


In all lines the evil of speculation de- 
velops when it reaches the stage where real 
standards of value are lost sight of and 
the only criterion of values is what the 
speculators themselves are paying for prop- 
erty which they intend to immediately put 
back on the market. Speculation of this 
kind is running wild and its influence is for 
nothing but confusion and disorder in the 
markets. ee 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 

CREDIT STRUCTURE 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman, First National Bank and First Trust & 
Savings of Chicago 


The loss of gold which this country suf- 
fered during the past year was offset to a 
large extent by the growth of reserve bank 
credit so that in spite of the use of unusu- 
ally large sums for speculative purposes, or- 
dinary business has not lacked a needed sup- 
ply of banking credit. This expansion of 
bank credit is one of the new factors in our 
credit situation. Another is represented by 
the loans to the call money market supplied 
by corporations instead of by the banks. 
Taking advantage last year of the low rates 
prevailing, many corporations undertook long 
term financing not merely for present needs, 
but even to some extent to take care of re- 
quirements not immediately imminent. The 
result has been that these corporation funds 
have been attracted away from banks by 
the high rates prevailing in call money. 

The danger is that in case of any loss of 
confidence in the soundness of the situation, 
there may be a sudden withdrawal of funds 
from the stock markets to such an extent as 
to create considerable embarrassment. Those 
handling the finances of corporations are not 
likely to feel the same responsibility for the 
credit structure of the country as do bank- 
ers. Furthermore, while banks have shown 
preferential terms to their commercial bor- 
rowers, nevertheless the continued employ- 
ment of unusually large sums for speculative 
purposes tends to make all money more ex- 
pensive and may in time operate to the detri- 
ment of business development generally. 

At present, owing in part to the increase 
of rates in this country, gold exports have 
largely ceased and a survey of international 
conditions shows that they are not likely to 
be immediately resumed. On the other hand, 
there is nothing at all in the situation to 
make it likely that we shall have in the near 
future large imports of gold into the coun- 
try. It may, therefore, be taken for granted 
that for some months to come the present 
high rates for money will continue. 
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WHY CONFIDENCE IN 1929 BUSI- 
NESS PROSPECTS IS WELL 
FOUNDED 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 


Chairman of the Board, Union Trust Company of 
hicago 


We look forward to 1929 with every con- 
fidence and belief that we may expect a 
continuation of good business. The reasons 
which contribute to this spirit of optimism 
are the following: 

The political situation. Mr. Hoover's elec- 
tion spells a continuation of the same poli- 
cies and high ideals so ably defined and prac- 
ticed by President Coolidge. In the election 
of Mr. Hoover it is universally recognized 
the country will have as a President one of 
the ablest executives who ever occupied the 
position. Perhaps no man in the world has 
had such a diversity of complicated problems 
to solve, and he has brought each and every 
one to an astonishingly satisfactory conclu- 
sion. It is confidently expected that Mr. 
Hoover will give the country a most con- 
structive and able administration. 

The great basic industries such as steel, 
automobiles and building are keeping up in 
a highly satisfactory degree. There has never 
been a period of depression so far as I can 
remember during periods of building activity. 

The railroads had poor earnings to start, 
but have gradually improved their condition 
so that most of them at the present time are 
showing earnings almost equal to and in 
some cases exceeding last year’s. However, 
it must be borne in mind that the railroads 
have never earned anywhere near the amount 
the law says they are entitled to earn. We 
eannot have a_ well-balanced prosperity if 
the railroads are not earning sufficient 
money, not only to maintain their present 
equipment and service, but to enjoy sufficient 
credit so that as the country grows and 
commerce requires it, they will be able to 
sell their capital stock, using the proceeds 
to enlarge their facilities. 

Labor is well employed at high wages, 
which in turn are being used to augment 
savings accounts, the purchase of homes and 
better living conditions in general, all of 
which means a high purchasing power. 

There is a much better feeling through- 
out the agricultural section. The farmers 
are showing increasing intelligence in the 
rotation of their crops and in cheaper pro 
duction by utilizing, to a greater extent. mod- 
ern farming machinery; and it is to be hoped 
under President Hoover’s wise administra- 
tion the condition of this very important 


class of people will be still further stabilized 
and improved. 
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CREDIT AND SECURITY PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS INEVITABLE 


HARRIS CREECH 
Presid: nt, Cleveland Trust Company 


The volume of securities handled by the 
New York Stock Exchange has exceeded any 
other year and has shown a phenomenal ex 
pansion. Ultimately, however, the price re- 
adjustment must take place and securities 
will sell more upon an earning basis than 
on future values. The large loans made for 
corporations and individuals will eventually 
find their way back into-the productive chan- 
nels of industry and business. 

The financial structure of this country is 
strongly entrenched and will not be shaken 
by a reduction in values of speculative se- 
curities. There is ample credit, and interest 
rates should return to a more normal basis 
next year. It is clearly evident that funda- 
mental business factors are sound and on a 
more solid foundation than ever before. We 
are passing through a transition period in 
the distribution of products. We have ac- 
complished wonders in mass production and 
lowering costs, but the problem of reducing 
Waste in the distribution of stil) 
largely to be solved. 

There will undoubtedly be more mergers, 
with a consequent economy in operation and 


goods is 


production costs, and we here in Cleveland 
cannot overlook the very favorable effect of 
the great projects that are undertaken by 
©. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen. which will 


he an important factor in contributing to 
prosperity. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
MONEY SITUATION 


The domestic credit and money situation 


is more closely tied up with international 
and gold movements than generally appre- 
ciated, according to James _ §., 
chairman of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, who says: “Unless there 
should occur an important reversal of gold 
movements, an eventuality that is not antici- 
pated, it is to be expected that short-time 
credit will not be available in the super- 
abundance that has existed for a number 
of years. The main fact which is respon- 
sible for the return of this country to firmer 
money conditions, the outflow of gold, is a 


Alexander, 


development which, judged in its broadest 
aspect, is an element of strength. 
a more nearly normal distribution of the 
world’s gold, and more nearly adequate 
credit facilities and larger prosperity and 
purchasing power for other countries, which 
in the end will be reflected in larger foreign 
trade for the United States.” 


It means 











RECONSTRUCTION AND REFORM OF THE NEW YORK 
LAW GOVERNING PROPERTY, INHERITANCE 
AND INTESTACY 


HERALDS REVISION OF CODES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


GEORGE A. SLATER, D. C. L. 


Surrogate of the County of Westchester and Member of the Commission to Investigate Defects 
in the Law of Estates 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 
in the laws of New York State 


The most comprehensive revision during the last one hundred years 
governing property and decedent estate law is contem- 


plated in a bill drafted by a special commission appointed by the Governor and which is 


now pending before the legislature 
sion. 


with fair assurance of favorable action at this ses- 
Judge Slater is a member of the commission dnd brings his many years of judi- 


cial experience and observation to bear upon his discussion of the proposed changes in 
substantive law, indicating their scope and responsiveness to modern changes.) 


T must be admitted and recognized that a 
great change has occurred in the last one 
hundred years in the business life of our 

people. A great part of the population is 
now urban; the bulk of wealth is no longer 
in real estate, but in personal property. In 
these days we no longer deal principally 
with bonds and mortgages, money, and notes, 
but with securities and investments of all 
kinds, as well as with shares in corpora- 
tions of all types, within and without the 
state and the nation. We tread new paths of 
endeayor, and explore new fields of thought 
and action. 

The special Commission of legislators, law- 
yers and surrogate judges, appointed by the 
Governor of New York, has completed its 
task of recommending a revision of the real 
property law, the personal property law. the 
decedent estate law and to devise new meth- 
ods in this state to meet present day condi- 
tions and to substitute modern laws for laws 
out of harmony with the spirit of our gen- 
eration. The Revised Statutes of 1830 were 
written before a railroad had been operated 
in this country, and when many of the arts 
and appliances of our civilization were in 
their infancy or unknown. It is the thought 
of the commission that it has presented an 
advanced and judicious reform in the law. 
Changes in Law of Descent and Distribution 

of Estates 

The proposed reforms are largely of sub- 
stance and will be divided into groupings. 
Reference will first be made to the changes 
in the law of Descent and Distribution of Ks- 
tates. 

This distinction 


reform has removed the 


between real property and personal property 
considered as assets of an estate. The com- 
mission has abolished the difference between 
the descent of realty and the distribution of 
personalty of an intestate, and has estab- 
lished one rule of succession and one class 
of distributees to take both such properties. 


All existing canons of descent are aboi- 
ished. Al] distinctions between persons tak- 
ing as heirs-at-law, or next of kin, are dis- 
established. A unified system of descent and 
distribution is created with a single class of 
persons substituted as entitled to take both 
real and personal property. It is interesting 
to note that thirty-one states of the Union 
have uniform Descent and _ Distribution 
tables. 


In harmony with the policy of equality 
between men and women, the rights of hus- 
band and wife are made uniform as to in- 
heritance, succession, and the right of elec- 
tion to take against the will. In other words, 
the intestate provisions will result in all un- 
devised or unbequeathed property, real and 
personal, being treated the same and dis- 
posed of identically in manner thus: 


Text of Proposed Changes 


Section 88. DrEcEDENT EsTATE Law. One- 
third to the surviving spouse outright, and 
the residue in equal portions to the children, 
and such persons as legally represent them, 
if any have died before the deceased; 


If there be no descendants, the surviving 
spouse takes $5,000 and one-half of the bal- 
ance, whether one, or both, parents be liv- 
ing; $10,000 and one-half of the balance 
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where no parents are living, and only broth- 
ers and sisters, nephews and nieces are liv- 
ing; 

The surviving spouse takes all where no 
descendants, parents, brothers, sisters, neph- 
ews and nieces survive; 

If there be no surviving spouse, the whole 
estate passes to and is distributed equally 
among the children; 

If there be no surviving spouse, and no 
children, nor representative of a child, and 
no parent, the whole estate passes to and 
is distributed among the relatives in equal 
degree to the deceased; and if all the broth- 
ers and sisters of the intestate be living, the 
whole passes to and is distributed among 
them; if any of them be living and any be 
dead, per stirpes to the brothers and sisters 
living, and the descendants in whatever de- 
gree of those dead. 

When such descendants are of unequal de- 
gree of kindred, the whole passes to and is 
distributed among those entitled thereto, ac- 
cording to the respective stocks, so that 
those who take in their own right shall re- 
ceive equal shares, and those who take by 
representation shall receive the share to 
which the parent, whom they represent, if 
living, would have been entitled. 

Under the new law the property of the 
deceased spouse is given more largely to the 
surviving spouse, where it properly belongs. 
It gives a fee value to a more adequate 
share of the real estate to the surviving 
spouse, in place of relics of bygone days— 
inadequate dower or curtesy. A real reform 
lies here—something material is substituted 
for something illusive. It is enlarged dower 
given in a different manner and is more 
substantial. 


Abolition of Dower and Curtesy 
In another group of reforms the common 
law estate, by the curtesy in the real prop- 
erty of a wife, is abolished. It is also pro- 
vided that no inchoate right of dower shall 
be possessed by the wife during coverture, 
and no widow shall be endowed in any lands 
whereof her husband became seized of an 
estate of inheritance subsequent to the date 
when the law takes effect. Future dower, 
future inchoate dower, and curtesy are abol- 
ished. Present curtesy initiate is deleted be- 
cause it is only a status.—Albany Savings 
Bank vs. McCarty (149 N. Y. 71). Present 
inchoate dower is retained because it is a 
right.—Lawrence vs. Miller (2 N. Y. 245). 
The elimination of these common law 
rights has taken place in many states of the 
Union. In our sister state of Connecticut 
dower was abolished in 1877. In _ all, 
twenty-four states have eliminated common 





law dower. Curtesy has been abolished in 
thirty-six states. England abolished dower 
in 1888. It is conceded that the right of 
dower, as it exists today, is not generally 
of substantial value. The average lay per- 
son believes the widow receives a full one- 
third of the real property outright. When 
the cash value is ascertained, according to 
the present law—the life use of one-third 
of the value of the real property—the in- 
come resulting to the widow is often so 
small as to be really a deception. No ade- 
quate protection is now furnished the wife 
against the vicissitudes of future years. 

The intestate share given by the proposed 
legislation will create increased benefits for 
the widow in lieu of her lean dower. The 
elimination of future dower, and inchoate 
dower, will cause land to become more 
liquid. By the system of uniform descent 
and distribution, the wife will receive an 
increased advantage out of her husband’s 
estate in place of the present unsatisfactory 
dower. 


Grants Election to Take Against Will 

I will group another and advanced re- 
form, namely, the proposed change with re- 
gard to the right of the surviving spouse to 
elect to take against a will in the absence 
of testamentary, or in case of unjust, pro- 
visions. A personal right of election is given 
to the surviving spouse to take his or her 
share of the estate as in intestacy. It pro- 
vides against and prevents disinheritance. 
It follows the Pennsylvania Act of 1917, 
which contains the right of election against 
the will. The right of election now obtains 
in twelve states of the Union, including the 
state of Dllinois. In case of intestacy we 
have given greater rights to the surviving 
spouse as against other relatives. 

In proposed Section 18, Decedent Estate 
Law, we provide that these intestate rights 
shall obtain as against any will that a testa- 
tor may make, with the exception that the 
testator may create a trust in such an 
amount as the intestate share may be, or a 
larger amount, with income payable to the 
surviving spouse for life. But even then, 
the surviving spouse shall have the limited 
right to elect to take as against the trust, 
the suin of $2,500 in cash, absolutely, which 
shall be deducted from the corpus of the 
trust and the terms of the will shall other- 
wise remain effective. 

The right of election covers the identical 
intestate share except where the intestate 
share of the surviving spouse is the whole 
of the estate, the right to elect shall be lim- 
ited to an election to take not more than 
one-half of the net estate. 


Such election to 
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take against the will must be made within 
six months after the issuance of letters 
testamentary, unless the right is extended 
by the surrogate, as provided. 

The right to take against the will in other 
states is absolute. The commission proposes 
to permit the decedent to place such share 
in trust so as to safeguard the principal of 
the trust against a spendthrift spouse. 


Proposed Amendment in England 

An act entitled “To Secure That Proper 
Provision Be Made for the Surviving Spouse, 
Issue and Other Dependents of a Deceased 
Person” was introduced by Lord Astor in 
the British Parliament in August, 1928. This 
proposed legislation is far wider in applica- 
tion than the proposals of our commission. 
The principal effect of the English bill will 
be that testators will not make capricious 
or unreasonable wills, knowing that such a 
course inevitably leads either to a compro- 
mise or rectification by the court. The ideas 
disclosed in Lord Astor’s bill would run 
counter to the thought of those believing 
that a man should not be restricted in his 
present liberty of will-making. 


Increased Exemption for Surviving Spouse 


and Minors 

In another group is the change proposed 
by the commission with relation to increased 
exemption for the benefit of the family, the 
surviving spouse and minor children. The 
value of the average estate is small. In the 
rural sections of this state, the value of 
farms is not large, and estates will range 
from $3,000 to $15,000. The general law of 
exemptions will act upon the smallest, as 
well as the largest estate. 

The law has always set apart from a dece- 
dent’s estate certain articles and money 
enumerated in the exemption. This property 
cannot be deemed assets. It is kin to the 
widow’s forty-day quarantine. The value of 
the articles named in the exemption enter 
largely into the affairs of a small estate, 
particularly when the law will give a greater 
intestate share, as well as the right to elect 
to take against the will. The value of house- 
hold goods has been increased to $1,000. 
Money to be set apart has been increased 
from $150 to $300 because the increased 
amount will buy no more at the present time 
than the lesser amount formerly purchased. 


Statutory Power of Sale of Real Estate 

I place in another grouping the proposal 
which relates to a statutory power of sale. 
This is not a revision; it is a discovery. 
The executor may sell real estate where the 
will lacks the power of sale. Notwithstand- 
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ing the absence of a valid power of sale, 
every will shall be construed to give to the 
executor, or trustee, the power to take pos- 
session of, collect the rents from, and sell, 
mortgage or lease real property. Likewise, 
the same powers are to be exercised by the 
administrator with the will annexed, or by 
a substituted trustee, or by the administra- 
tor in intestacy. Such power shall not be 
exercised, however, where the will expressly 
prohibits it; where the will provides that the 
real property shall not be sold, nor shall it 
affect real property specifically devised ; 
ercept the power may be exercised if neces- 
sary, for the payment of administration and 
funeral expenses, debts or transfer taxes. 

The argument is that, if an executor or 
administrator can sell personalty, why not 
real estate? Many wills omit the power of 
sale clause through the oversight of those 
who draft them. The statutory power of 
sale will obviate the necessity in many cases 
of bringing proceedings for the sale of in- 
fants’ and incompetents’ real estate, or prop- 
erty held by trustees. Actions to partition 
a decedent’s realty with their burdensome 
expense and delay may also be eliminated. 
3ut it had been thought best to cireumscribe 
the authority to sell with regard to real 
estate, with the approval of the surrogate. 
Title to the real estate does not vest in the 
executor or administrator as it does under 
the English Act of 1925. 

Section 234 of Article 13 has been stripped 
of its restrictive features and now real prop- 
erty may be disposed of for purposes of dis- 
tribution where the distributees are all com- 
petent adults. Other sections of the Article 
relate to procedure, which has been simpli- 
fied. In no other state does there exist the 
statutory power of sale of realty. The com- 
mission believes it a great and wise reform 
in the law. 


Limitations on Charitable Bequests 

Grouping together miscellaneous changes, 
I will first refer to Section 17 of the Dece- 
dent Estate Law which controls a devise or 
bequest to charitable associations or pur 
This section has been amended so 
that the law will clearly state that the de- 
vise or bequest shall not exceed one-half of 
the decedent’s gross estate less the debts; 
that no allowance may be made for the post- 
ponement of bequests, or for any interest 
or gain thereon, which may accrue after the 
decedent’s death. This amendment is in ac- 
cord with the prior legislative intent that 
only one-half shall be paid to charity and 
no more. It changes the ruling laid down in 
Matter of Seymour (239 N. Y. 259). 

The validity of a devise or bequest, greater 


poses. 
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than such one-half may be contested only answer is that, in the judgment of the com- 


by the favored class, i.e. husband, wife, child, 
descendant, or parent. Section 17 is not a 
mortmain statute directed against charities, 
but its purpose is based upon public policy 
for the protection of specifically favored re- 
lations of the testator, viz: the spouse, par- 
ents, or children. Thus Section 17 is clari- 
fied and made to harmonize with Matter of 
DeLamar (203 A. D. 638; affirmed 236 N. Y. 
604). 

Section 73 of the Real Property Laws and 
Section 24 of the Personal Property Law 
relating to the Compromise of Controversies 
arising between claimants to property or es- 
tates, where the interests of infants, incom- 
petents, or persons unknown, or not in being, 
are or may be affected, have been trans- 
ferred from the law relating to real and per- 
sonal property to the Decedent Estate Law, 
where they properly belong. 

The surrogate is given jurisdiction to au- 
thorize the sale or mortgage of real property 
comprised in a trust as now possessed by 
the Supreme Court, pursuant to Section 105 
of the Real Property Law. 


Defining Effect of Divorce 

Section 87, Decedent Estate Law, with 
regard to the effect of divorce, is new, but 
is intended to be a declaration of the exist- 
ing law, in that no distributive share of the 
estate of a decedent shall be allowed to a 
spouse against whom, or in whose favor, a 
final decree of divorce is recognized by the 
laws of this state as valid; or to a spouse 
who has procured a final decree dissolving 
a marriage without the state of New York, 
where such decree is not recognized by the 
laws of this state as valid. 

A new section provides for the judicial de- 
termination of death of a person who has 
disappeared. Application for letters upon 
the estate of such person is frequently made 
to the surrogate and protection of the assets 
of his estate is plainly essential. At the 
present time, the surrogate is empowered 
to declare the person dead upon satisfactory 
evidence, appoint a personal representative 
and permit the distribution of his estate. 
The commission has recommended amend- 
ments to Section 56, 119, 140 and 144 of the 
Surrogate’s Court Act for the purpose of 
making the judicial determination of death 
valid and binding to the extent of protection 
to those concerned with subsequent adminis- 
tration. 


Eliminates Litigation Over Prior Wills 

The proposed law makes no provision for 
saving prior wills. The question has been 
asked whether the new law would affect 
wills executed prior te its taking effect. The 


mission, the law will and should affect them. 
Most wills are fair to the surviving spouse. 
If they are fair, the new law will probably 
not run counter to them. If they are un- 
fair, then it is proper for the reform to 
operate. If prior wills were unaffected by 
the proposed law, this could result: aA 
woman having been stripped of her right 
of dower, upon the death of the husband, 
would be met with an unfair will, and a 
statement in the law that such a will was 
not affected by the reform which was pre- 
sumed to provide for a better inheritance 
for her. 

The commission has not been blind to any 
phase of our social life; it has endeavored 
to interpret the human wish. In his lecture 
upon “The Growth of the Law,’ Chief Judge 
Cardozo says: 

“It is not the law-giver that makes the 
law; the folk-spirit does it. The law-giver 
has only to write down what the spirit of 
the people dictates. * * * Law is not a prod- 
uct of human will, but is a common convic- 
tion.” 

I venture to assert that the proposed law 
expresses the “common conviction” of the 
people. It will keep the state of New York 
in the forefront of the jurisprudence of the 
nation, to be maintained in the future, as in 
the past, by an honest and able Bar and a 
faithful judiciary. 


2, 7 2, 
~ ~ ~~ 


TRUST COMPANY NAMED IN JAMES A. 
PATTEN WILL 


The Chicago Title & Trust 
hamed as trustee in the will of the late 
James A. Patten, the well known Chicago 
capitalist and so-called “wheat king,” who 
died on December 7th, leaving an estate val- 
ued at $17,991,000, embracing investments 
and personal property of $15,491,000 and real 
estate valued at $2.500,000. During his life- 
time Mr. Patten gave extensively to charity 
and philanthropic purposes, one of his no- 
table gifts being a valuable real estate prop- 
erty of which the Chicago Foundation is the 
beneficiary. 

The will that one half of the 
atten estate will go to charity upon the 
death of the widow and the remainder will 
be distributed among the children of the tes- 


Company is 


discloses 


tator. Broad powers of investment and dis- 
cretion are given to the Chicago Title & 


Trust Company as trustee with specific res- 
ervations regarding loans on dwelling houses 


and apartment buildings and retention of 
stock in Bartlett, Frazier & Company, in 


which firm Mr. Patten was a silent partner. 











IMPORTANT DECISIONS AND STATUTORY CHANGES 


AFFECTING ADMINISTRATION 


OF ESTATES 


AND TRUSTS 
CLARIFICATIONS AND CONTINUING INCONSISTENCIES IN INCOME ESTATE 
AND INHERITANCE TAX LAWS 


RUSSELL L. BRADFORD 
Of the New York Bar 





(Epiror’s Nore: While 





a constant accumulation of judicial decisions, regulations 


and changes in the laws accomplish the purpose of clarifying the status and the applica- 
tion of income and estate or inheritance tax laws under federal and varying state pro- 
visions, the necessity is always present for those engaged in fiduciary tasks to familiarize 


themselves with latest court decisions and rulings. 


The past year has been marked with 


some notable court decisions affecting taration of estates and trusts, the significance and 


effect of which are reviewed by Mr. Bradford. 


He also discusses changes in the 1928i 


Federal Revenue Law and growth of the movement for reciprocal exemption of death 
duties or inheritance taxes as between the states.) 


S the years are ticked off, the Income 

Tax and Death Duty laws, insofar 
as they affect the administration of 
and estates, are gradually rounding 
more workable and understandable 
law. Both laws from the Federal Govern- 
ment’s standpoint (as distinguished from 
the state laws) are of fairly recent origin, 
and are still much too youthful for one to 
speak with certainty as to how these laws 
will eventually turn out and what will be 
the result in their application to estates and 
trusts. Almost each succeeding Congress has 
changed in some respects these laws, filling 
up the loopholes and correcting the inequali- 
ties, and the courts are fairly frequently 
called upon to remedy the harshness of some 
of the provisions (or the departmental inter- 
pretation) and to determine the validity of 
others. This is true in both fields of taxa- 
tion—Income and Death Duties. 

It should occasion no particular comment 
that laws as yet so youthful, and in some 
respects uncertain, with their characters as 
yet unformed, and not fully developed, are 
not comprehensively definite, and are not 
drafted with a full consideration of the eco- 
nomic and legal problems necessarily inci- 
dent to them, but have been enacted solely 
in pursuance of a fiscal policy, irrespective 
of the effect of the operation of the law 
otherwise. 

Clearly Congress should not desire to pre- 
vent safety of investments, and protection of 
its citizen by putting unnecessary burdens 


trusts 
into a 


upon his accumulation of wealth, or his rea- 
sonable retention thereof after it is acquired. 
Proper and sound investments make for prog- 
ress in industry and commerce, and in turn 
are productive of more income, and thus of 
more revenue. 


Fostering Protection and Sound Economies 
It is clear that the corporate fiduciary of 
today serves this purpose with eminent satis- 
faction. The of having corporate 
trustees attend to and administer personal 
trusts and estates is growing quite rapidly, 
as is the creation of trusts by those who 
desire to protect themselves from their own 
misfortunes or weakness, and as an anchor 
to safety and comfort in their old age—or 
of their families. The laying aside by sav- 
ings, by insurance, or by the creation of 
trusts when one’s wealth will justify, obvi- 
ously should be encouraged. The encourage- 
ment should come not only in lip service, but 
should come by laws enacted with the pur- 
pose of stimulating so desirable a purpose. 

It goes without saying that no impedi- 
ments should be thrown in the way by the 
government, and certainly not by its tax 
laws. Revenue of government is governed as 
much by the law of increasing and diminish- 
ing return as are commodities produced by 
competitive business. A tax too high on sav- 
ings will reduce savings, one too high, or too 
irksome and burdening on trusts, or trust 
property, will have the same effect, and life 
insurance is no exception to the laws of eco- 
nomics. 


business 
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Old age must have protection. It must be 
provided for against a lessened earning 
power, and consequent want. Already one 
of the social problems facing the country, 
nation and state, is that of protecting and 
assisting the aged, and those no longer able 
to work. This is not socialism. It is good 
economics, and makes for a sound body poli- 
tic and a healthy and happy people. Some 
measure of protection should be afforded 
and some basis found for keeping such citi- 
zens free from pauperism or even their own 
weaknesses and limitations. Many of the 
larger industrial concerns of the country not 
only have old age pension plans for their em- 
ployees, but they foster and encourage invest- 
ment in the enterprises in which the em- 
ployees are laboring. This policy of big 
business in the United States has grown 
quite rapidly in recent years, and is highly 
commendable as it is sound business. A 
prosperous people is a happy people, and 
that government that is so administered as 
to bring about or aid in this result is a 
good government, with a sound policy. 


Power of Revocation in Creating Trusts 

Any tax law because of fiscal needs, car- 
ried out as a definite permanent fiscal policy, 
that burdens savings and renders difficult 
the creation of trusts (whether these be 
inter vivos, testamentary or life insurance 
trusts) or in the harshness and inequality 
of the law militates against a purpose so 
high and so worth while is clearly wrongly 
conceived. 

It is not unusual in family settlements for 
the settlor in the creation of a trust to re- 
serve a power of revocation. The changing 
conditions in the family, because of mar- 
riages, deaths, births, ete., occasion different 
treatment. In fact the courts formerly 
looked upon the absence of a reservation of 
a power to revoke in a family settlement as 
a badge of fraud.' 

Nevertheless, the Federal Congress in the 
tevenue Act of 1924 and similarly in the 
Acts of 1926 and 1928 respectively inserted 
a provision in respect of trusts to the effect 
that the income from a revocable trust, even 
though that income were made payable to 
the beneficiary named, was taxable to the 
settlor. This provision of the law neces- 
sarily affected the creation of trusts and 
particularly family settlements, because if 
the power could not be reserved without 
subjecting the settlor to payment of a tax 
upon the income therefrom, notwithstanding 
the settlor did not receive such income, 
he naturally would hesitate about creating 
the trust. The hesitation would be due to 


1 Jones vs. Clifton, 101 U. S. 225 (1879). 


the fact that to make the trust irrevocable 
would leave it so inflexible that it could 
not be made to apply and adapt itself to 
the possible changing conditions of the family. 
These provisions are subdivisions (g) and 
(h) of Section 219 of the Revenue Acts of 
1924 and 1926. 


Constitutionality of Provisions in Federal 
Estate Law 

The constitutionality of these provisions 
of the law have been questioned, and in 
order to test the validity thereof the suit 
of Corliss vs. Bowers, Collector, was insti- 
tuted in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York. 
That court has just lately upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the provisions. While there 
are distinct differences between the tax upon 
the income of a revocable trust, which in- 
come is vested indefeasibly in the bene- 
ticiary upon its being collected by the trustee. 
and may not be taken from the beneficiary, 
and a Federal estate tax upon the transfe: 
of the corpus of revocable trusts, neverthe- 
less it may be that the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in Chase Na- 
tional Bank vs. United States and Reinecke 
vs. Northern Trust Company on January 2, 
1929, having to do with the Federal Estate 
tax may foreshadow the upholding of the 
constitutionality of Section 219 (g) and (h) 
of the Income Tax laws. 

Whether these provisions (g) and (h) of 
Section 219 are constitutional or not is a 
question aside from that of the policy of the 
Government in undertaking to impose the 
tax in the manner provided for in the 
statute. The mere fact that if the income 
from a revocable trust were taxed to the 
beneficiary instead of the settlor, might 
leave open the eye of the needle for the 
rich to pass through does not justify closing 
the eye so that those not so rich may not 
pass. This is penny wisdom. It is doubt- 
ful, too, that the revenue of the Government, 
to any appreciable extent, would be affected 
by taxing the income to the recipient thereof 
(as in fact the law should be) instead of 
to the settlor of such a revocable trust. 

Another decision not without interest to 
corporate fiduciaries in the administration of 
estates is the decision of Matthiessen vs. 
United States? holding that a_residuary 
legatee, upon the distribution of an estate, 
takes the property as of the value of the 
date of actual acquisition by the legatee, and 
not the value as of the date of death, for 
the purposes of computing gain or loss upon 
the sale of such securities so turned over 
to the legatees. A writ of certiorari was 

2 Ct. of Cls. 
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denied by the United States Supreme Court 
in this case.* 


Revision of Law as Regards ‘‘Acquisition’”’ 

The Revenue Act of 1928* has been changed 
and made definite, and thus obviated any 
further contention as to the proper meaning 
and interpretation of the word “acquisition” 
as had been given it by the Treasury De- 
partment prior to the Matthiessen decision. 

Under the rule as it is enacted in the 
1928 Act if the executor sells property re- 
ceived he is charged with the value as of 
the date of death for purposes of computing 
gain or loss. If the property is real estate 
and has been specifically devised or has 
been inherited, the devisee or heirs get the 
real estate charged with the value as of the 
date of death. The same is true of specific 
bequests.’ General bequests and bequests to 
residuary legatees, as well as distributions 
of personal property by intestacy, are taken 
charged with the value for computing gain 
or loss upon the sale thereof as of the date 
of actual acquisition of the property by 
them. Thus the law as now enacted works 
out more exact justice, and is more nearly in 
conformity with the general law applying to 
estates than was the previous law or the 
interpretation given to the previous law by 
the Treasury Department. 


Important Fiduciary Questions Pending 
Before Supreme Court 

The cases of Taft vs. Bowers and Green- 
way vs. Bowers are still before the United 
States Supreme Court. It will be recalled 
that the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York upheld the 
contention of the taxpayer and the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit reversed the lower court and de- 
cided for the government. Argument was 
had in the United States Supreme Court last 
Spring before eight of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court. Re-argument was asked for 
by the Supreme Court and the cases were re- 
argued in October of 1928. 

These cases have in issue the constitution- 
ality of the provision of the sections of the 
1924 Act that provided that upon a transfer 
from one individual to another, or a transfer 
from an individual to a trustee by an inter 
vivos trust, the donee or trustee got the prop- 
erty so transferred charged with the value 
in the hands of the donor for the purposes of 
computing gain or loss upon the subsequent 
sale thereof. Of course, if the prior owner 
had got the property by gift then the basis 


3 United States Supreme Court, Oct. 8, 1928. 

4 Section 113 (a) (5) of Revenue Act of 1928. 
515 Fed. (2d) 890. 

6 20 Fed. (2d) 561, Swan J., dissented. 


continued back, but not prior to December 
31, 1920, to a donor thereof who had not 
received the property by gift. The conten- 
tion of the taxpayer in these cases is that 
the Congress may not impose a capital gain 
or an income tax upon the donee of property 
for a gain that has not been realized by him 
but by his preceding owner. The govern- 
ment’s contention on the contrary is that the 
provision of the law is necessary in order 
to prevent evasions of the capital gains sec- 
tions of the law. 

The Board of Tax Appeals has decided 
that income that has accrued to the date of 
death of a decedent including salaries is held 
not to be income to the estate but to be part 
of the corpus of the estate and taxable as 
such.? The same also is held to be true of 
amounts due a decedent his claims for legal 
services rendered, and collected after his 
death.’ 


Important Estate Tax Decisions 

In the ease of Minis vs. United States 
(Court of Claims) it was held that a power 
of appointment by will only is a general 
power of appointment within the purview of 
the Federal Estate Tax Act and thus subject 
to tax. A petition for a writ of certiorari 
has been filed in the United States Supreme 
Court asking that the case be reviewed. The 
issues raised in this case are that the power, 
if it may be exercised only by will, even 
though to any appointee selected by the 
donee of the power, is not a general power, 
in that the donee could not exercise the 
power in favor of himself. The Court of 
Claims held to the contrary. Another issue 
necessarily involved in the case is whether 
the property composing the trust fund over 
which the power was exercised, and in which 
the donee of the power had no ownership, 
may be included as a part of his estate for 
purposes of computing the Federal Estate 
tax. In other words may the corpus of the 
trust be added to the corpus of his estate, 
and the decedent’s personal estate made to 
pay a tax upon the value of the property of 
which he was not an owner, that is, upon the 
combined whole a graduated tax computed, 
and the sum of the whole tax collected from 
the estate of the decedent, that is, the do- 
nee of the power. 

How far this case may be affected by the 
decision of the United State Supreme Court 
on January 2, 1929, in Chase National Bank 
of New York, et al., vs. United States, and 

7 Estate of Ernest T. Smythe vs. Commissioner, Dec. No. 
4705, C. C. H., B-8569; Nichols vs. United States, Ct. Cls. 
decided Nov. 7, 1927; E. S. Heller, Executor, vs. Commis- 


sioner, 10 B. T. A. 53 and William K. Vanderbilt, Executor 
vs. Commissioner, 11 B. T. A. 291. 
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Reinecke vs. Northern Trust Company, Exec- 
tor, is a question open to speculation. Cer- 
tainly these two cases are of sufficient im- 
portance to arrest the attention of corporate 
fiduciaries, and in fact of all taxpayers. 


Significance of Recent Life Insurance Tax 
Decision 

In the Chase National Bank case the Su- 
preme Court held that life insurance made 
payable to a named beneficiary was subject 
to tax as a part of the estate of the dece- 
dent if the policy provided that the insured 
had a right to change the beneficiary of the 
policy at any time up to the date of his 
death. The original issue raised in the case 
was whether or not insurance made payable 
to a specifically named beneficiary in excess 
of $40,000 should be included as a part of 
the estate of the insured for purposes of the 
Federal Estate tax. The court did not de- 
cide this question. It decided that the in- 
surance in the case before it was subject to 
tax because the insured had a right to change 
the beneficiary, and therefore could have 
made the insurance payable to his estate. 
This decision will have a distinct effect upon 
policies written by insurance companies. It 
is not without very distinct effect upon life 
insurance trusts. 

The court based its decision to some ex- 
tent upon a prior decision of the court in 
Saltonstall vs. Saltonstall® The Saltonstall 
case arose under the inheritance tax law of 
the State of Massachusetts which had been 
held by the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts to be a succession tax, and thus one 
upon the right of acquisition of property by 
the legatees or beneficiaries. The court in 
the Saltonstall case had held that the Massa- 
chusetts succession tax applied to the trust 
fund there in suit because until the date of 
death of the settlor of the trust, who had a 
power to revoke the same with the consent 
of one of the trustees, the succession was 
not complete. In that case the court had 
cited Bullen vs. Wisconsin” which also was 
a succession tax. In the Saltonstall case, 
however, the court had distinguished the 
decision of Nichols vs. Coolidge" upon the 
ground that the Federal tax involved in the 
Coolidge case was a tax upon a transfer or 
a death duty, whereas the Massachusetts tax 
involved in the Saltonstall case was one upon 
succession. But the Supreme Court carried 
the doctrine further and applied the same 
rule to the Federal Estate tax, if the power 
to change the beneficiary was an absolute 
power or exclusively resided in the insured. 

9276 U.S. 260. 


» 240 U.S. 625. 
1274 U. S. 531. 


Prior to this decision the general undei- 
standing of the law, it had certainly been 
the rule as laid down by the courts of most 
of the states in respect of the state death 
duties, was that a power to change the bene- 
ficiary or revoke a trust was not a factor in 
determining the applicability of death duties 


Decision Affecting Life Insurance Trusts 

About the same time another decision of 
distinct importance affecting life insurance 
trusts was decided by the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey. This is the case of Fagan vs. 
Bugbee, Comptroller. In this case it was 
held that a transfer of property consisting 
of proceeds of life insurance by a trust agree- 
ment intended to take effect at or after the 
death of the donor, constituted a taxable 
transfer within the meaning of the Transfer 
Inheritance Tax Act of the State,of New 
Jersey. The court in this case, however, up- 
held the imposition of the tax upon the rea- 
soning that :— 

“It is the trust agreement and not the 
contract of insurance that we must look to, 
in order to determine in what proportions 
and to whom the beneficial interest in this 
property passed. And it is this instrument 
under which the tares were levied and not 
the contract of insurance.” 

The pertinent facts in this case were that 
Joseph P. Fagan had four life insurance poli- 
cies which contained the usual reservation 
of the power to change the beneficiary and 
these policies were made payable at the date 
of his death to a trust company of Newark, 
N. J.. under the terms of a trust agreement. 
Upon the death of the insured the proceeds 
of the policies were turned over to the trust 
company as trustee to invest the same in 
the manner provided for in the trust deed 
and to pay the income from the funds so 
obtained to his wife for life, with discretion 
ary power to make payments from the prin- 
cipal to her, and upon her death to expend 
the income from the fund for the benefit of 
his named children until they attained the 
age of twenty-five years, and then to divide 
the principal among them. 

The court in this case stated, however, 
that if the insurance policies had been made 
payable directly to the specific beneficiaries, 
they would not have been subjected to the 
tax; but as the insurance policies contained 
the clause reserving the right to change the 
beneficiary, the decision is in this respect 
in conflict with that of the United States 
Supreme Court in Chase National Bank vs. 
United States. But here the court said the 
beneficiaries took by virtue of the deed of 


2N. J. Adv. Rep. and Weekly Law Review, No. 52, Dec. 
29, 1928, pb. 1895. 
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trust and not by the contract of insurance, 
and then held that the trust deed was one 
intended to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after the death of the grantor. 


Decision Affecting Absolute Power to Revoke 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Reinecke vs. Northern Trust 
Company is of even more interest. In that 
case the decedent, Mr. Bartlett, had made 
seven trusts during the period of his life, 
one in 1903 and another in 1910, in both of 
which trusts he had reserved the income to 
himself during his life and had also reserved 
an absolute power to revoke the trusts. The 
reservation of the income did not affect the 
taxability of these two trusts because the 
Supreme Court in the case of Nichols vs. 
Coolidge had decided that the tax would be 
improper even though there had been a reser- 
vation of the income if the trusts had been 
created prior to any Federal Estate Tax Act. 
These trusts were created prior to any Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Act. But following the de- 
cision, in the Chase National Bank case, 
rendered the same day, the court held that 
the corpus of these trust funds was subject 
to tax as a part of the estate of Mr. Bart- 
lett because he had the power to revoke the 
same, and the reservation of the power to 
revoke the same rendered the transfer of 
the property incomplete until his death even 
under a transfer tax as distinguished from 
a succession tax. 

There were five other trusts created in 
1919 by the decedent. in none of which did 
he reserve any income to himself, but in 
four of the trusts he reserved the power to 
revoke the same with the consent of the 
specific life beneficiary in each of the trusts. 
and in the fifth of the said five trusts he re- 
served the power to revoke the same with 
the consent of a majority of the beneficiaries 
named, in which there were five beneficiaries. 
These five trusts the court held to be not 
subject to the tax because the power to re- 
voke was conditioned upon the consent of 
someone else, that is, the consent of the bene- 
ficiaries in four cases and a majority of the 
beneficiaries in the fifth case. 


Basis of Distinction in Transfer Tax 

It would seem to follow then from these 
decisions of the Supreme Court that if the 
power to revoke resides exclusively in the 
settlor or creator of the trust, upon the 
death of the settlor, for Federal Estate tax 
purposes, the corpus of the trust funds will 
be deemed to have been transferred as a 
part of the estate of the settlor and thus 
subject to tax. But if the revocation may 
not be made except upon the consent of some- 


“- 


one else, that is, the beneficiary or the trus- 
tee or some third person to whom the settlor 
has subjected his right to revoke, then the 
tax would not be impossible. 

The basis of the distinction in a transfer 
tax no doubt is that if the settlor may at 
any time take back property to himself, even 
though it has been given away, nevertheless 
his rights are quite general over the property 
and the property may revest in him at any 
time upon his action alone. But if his ae- 
tion alone will not revest the property in 
him, and it may be revested in him only by 
the joint action of himself and someone else, 
then he has no such control as would con- 
stitute an interest that would pass at his 
death, or no such control as would render 
incomplete the transfer out of him. 

These three cases affecting inter vivos and 
insurance trusts deserve very serious con- 
sideration by corporate fiduciaries dealing 
with life insurance trusts or voluntary trusts 
created with them. 


Decision Interpreting Statute of Limitations 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on January 2, 1929, in Russell 
vs. United States, is also of interest. The 
Russell case is a further extension of the 
law as laid down by the Supreme Court in 
Vew York and Albany Lighterage Company 
vs. Bowers, Seaman vs. Bowers, and Fuller 
vs. Bowers cases.“ It was held in the Rus- 
sell case that where an assessment was made 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be- 
fore June 2, 1924, even though the time in 
which an assessment might have been made 
and the tax collected did not expire until 
after June 2, 1924, the Revenue Act of 1924 
did not give the government six more years 
after the assessment of the tax in which to 
collect the same. In this case the tax was 
collected after the expiration of the time 
under the 1918 and 1921 Acts in which the 
tax could be collected but within the six 
year period provided for in the 1924 Act. 
The taxpayer sued for the recovery of the 
tax and the United States Supreme Court 
sustained the right of the taxpayer in the 
recovery of the tax, as the period in which 
the government could collect the tax even 
though properly assessed had expired at the 
time the government undertook to, and did, 
collect the same. 


Some Changes in the New Revenue Law 

Reference has been made to the change 
of the basis for the sale of property by gen- 
eral legatees or distributees provided for in 
Section 113 (a) (5) of the Revenue Act of 
1928. This provision of the law invites the 





18 273 U.S. 346. 
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attention of executors in the sale of assets 
of the estates being administered by them 
in order to safeguard against too large a 
capital gain tax should the assets have ap- 
preciated in value subsequently to the death 
of the decedent. No doubt the careful execu- 
tor would save such assets as have had a 
very material appreciation for purposes of 
distribution to the legatees in order that if 
the legatee sold he would sell at a higher 
basic value; whereas on the contrary such 
securities as have not had a_ particularly 
marked appreciation in value could be used 
by the executor for purposes of sale in order 
to raise sufficient cash funds for the purposes 
of defraying the expenses of the administra- 
tion of the estate. 


Deduction of State Inheritance Taxes 


The 1928 Act also contains the provision, 
which is a change in the law, and is a clarifi- 
cation of a very much mixed and unsettled 
situation having to do with the deduction of 
state inheritance taxes from the income of 
the executor during the period of the ad- 
ministration of the estate. By Section 205 
of the Revenue Act of 1928 it is provided 
that the deduction of estate, inheritance, 
legacy and succession taxes shall be allowed 
only to the estate. However, because of the 
uncertainty of the prior law and the fact 
that the government had ruled that state in- 
heritance taxes were all deductible by the 
beneficiaries or legatees of the estate and not 
by the estate, and because the courts had 
reversed the ruling of the Department in this 
respect concerning the inheritance taxes of 
many of the states, the complications that 
arose because taxpayers, in many instances, 
had followed the Regulations and interpre- 
tation by the Treasury Department, 
tion 208 provided a remedy. This provision 
of the law in respect of capital gains upon 
the net income of an heir or devisee or 
legatee or distributee or beneficiary of an es- 
tate for any taxable year prior to the 1928 
Act, the amount of the inheritance or legacy 
or succession taxes paid or accrued within 
such taxable year should be allowed as a 
deduction in the following form :— 


Sec- 


(1) If the deduction had been claimed by 
the estate but not by the beneficiary, it shall 
be allowed to the estate. 

(2) If the deduction has been claimed by 
the beneficiary but not by the estate it shall 
be allowed to the beneficiary. 

(3) If the deduction has been claimed by 
the estate and also by the beneficiary, it shall 
be allowed to the estate (and not to the 
beneficiary) if the tax was actually paid by 
the legal representatives of the estate to the 


taxing authorities of the jurisdiction impos- 
ing the tax; and it shall be allowed to the 
beneficiary (and not to the estate) if the tax 
was actually paid by the beneficiary to such 
taxing authorities. 

(4) If the deduction has not been claimed 
by the estate nor by the beneficiary, it shall 
be allowed as a deduction only to the per- 
son (either the estate or the beneficiary) by 
whom the tax was paid to such taxing au- 
thorities, and only if a claim for refund or 
credit is filed within the proper time. 


Complexities of Tax on Capital Gains 


The United States is the only country in 
which a tax upon capital gains is imposed 
as an income tax. Of course, per se, gains 
are not actually income but are merely accre- 
tions to capital. A tax upon capital gains 
does not belong in an income tax system 
The wisdom of continuing a tax upon capi 
tal gains is open to very serious doubt. There 
is a possibility that if the capital gain and 
capital loss sections were wholly removed 
from the income tax statutes the revenue of 
the government would be affected only in a 
mild degree, certainly not to any substantial 
amount. In order to work out even a modi- 
cum of justice and equality, the provisions 
in respect of capital gains are complicated 
and intricate. Three full sections, with many 
sub-sections, are devoted solely to capital 
gains and to corporate reorganizations. Each 
succeeding session of Congress makes some 
change in order to correct injustices inci- 
dent to the operation of the previous law. 

The illustrations above given of the change 
of the law in respect of capital gainst upon 
the sale of securities by residuary legatees or 
distributees, and the necessity for correcting 
the law, is indicative of the doubt as to the 
propriety and wisdom of the retention of 
this basis of taxation in an income tax sys- 
tem. Such a tax also is a deterrent to the 
sale of property and of securities. Is the 
intricate law built up around the necessity 
for taxing capital gains and for the allow- 
ance of capital losses, justified by the 
amount of revenue received from this source? 
In other words, is the game worth the 
candle? 


Reciprocal Death Tax Exemption 


One of the most encouraging signs of the 
times, in so far as the administration of es- 
tates is concerned, is the progress of the 
reciprocity movement in respect of inherit- 
ance taxes and death duties. Already there 
are twenty-three states that have entered 
into the movement for reciprocity in the 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Increase in business follows erection 
of York equipped building 


N THE spring of 1928, the Athol Savings Bank, Athol, Mass., built 
ie new banking home and equipped it with two York vaults. A 
steady growth in business has followed. 

The two vaults, side by side, present an unusually attractive appear- 
ance. The safe deposit vault is equipped with a heavy rectangular 
entrance and a steel lining. Safe deposit boxes of several sizes have been 
installed to meet the requirements of the clients of this institution. The 
securities vault is also protected by a heavy rectangular vault door. 

The York organization is ready to extend equally satisfactory service 
to your bank. Write our nearest branch office for detailed information. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND SEATTLE 
HOUSTON WASHINGTON 
LOS ANGELES HONOLULU 
MIAMI HAVANA 

NEW HAVEN MONTREAL 
NEW YORK PARIS 
PITTSBURGH TOKYO 
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New building and York 
Vaults of the Athol Savings 
Bank, Athol, Mass. 

J. William Beal Sons, 
Architects. Taylor Wheeler 
Company, Contractors. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN TRUST OFFICER-LIFE UNDERWRITER 
COOPERATION 


A CHALLENGE TO INTELLIGENT AND ADVANCED LIFE UNDERWRITING 
ROGER B. HULL 


Managing Director and General Counsel of the National Association of Life Underwriters 


(Eprror’s Note: Jn the following article Mr. Hull delivers a vibrant message which 
is directed to trust officers no less than to life underwriters. He discusses with unusual 
frankness the eristing weak links in trust officer-life underwriter cooperation in the 
creation of life insurance trusts and the projection of life insurance into wider fields of 
conservation and usefulness. The “next step’ to which he alludes must be a more 
emphatie insistence upon the quality of performance on the part of life underwriters in 
this cooperative movement. Nor does he withhold due praise to the time, effort and 
erpense which trust companies and banks have given to the new ereed of “Advanced 
Life Underwriting.” ) 


UCH has been said. and something Just returned from a trip across the country, 
has been written. about the striking ®2d had completed what seemed at the time 
similarity between the language of to be a careful analysis of the nationwide 

the resolution adopted at the April, 1928, ‘situation related to this question of trust 

meeting of the Executive Committee of the officer-life underwriter cooperation. I had, 

Trust Company Division of the American i March, 1925, put the results of that analy- 


Bankers Association, at Augusta, Ga., and SiS into a report, which I headed: “An Alli- 
that of a resolution adopted at the April, ®"ce or MisaWiance.” The sub-title was: 
1928, meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in New York. Both resolutions dealt with 
the general subject of Cooperation Between 
Life Underwriters and Trust Officers in Cre- 
ating Life Insurance Trusts. 
With the exception of a varying use of 
capital letters and slight variations in punc- 
tuation, the resolutions were identical. They 
were even printed, after their adoption, in 
the “deadly parallel” form, and the printing 
Was given wide distribution. 


Pledge to Cooperative Code 

In connection with one instance of this 
printing, I have a confession to make. In 
preparing the copy, and following the reso- 
lutions in parallel column, I used the words: 
“Certainly the above expression represents 
the unanimous opinion of the life underwrit- 
ers of this country. Fortunately, it also 
speaks for probably 99 44/100 per cent of 
the trust officers of America.” 

I was criticised for the use of the second 
sentence in the quotation, and I now believe 
the criticism was just. I was probably un- 
fair to several one-hundredths of one per 
cent of American trust officers. Perhaps, 
however, my use of the sentence was justi- Rocer B. HULL 
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“Methods Used by Certain Financial Insti- 
tutions Coercing Customers to Obtain Life 
Insurance Directly from the Banking Insti- 
tution Present a Great Peril to the American 
Agency System.” 

I do not propose, in the present article, to 
rehearse any single one of the details of 
that report. The task which I have set for 
myself in these next few paragraphs is a 
much pleasanter one than a recital of the 
unsound and unscientific principles which 
were apparently at that time being applied 
(by a very infinitesimal minority of financial 
institutions), to the business of writing life 
insurance. I am delighted that the present 
emphasis can be placed upon the alliance 
and that, in my opinion, we can ignore the 
element of misalliance, which was upper- 
most in the minds of some of us about a 
year ago. In other words, it now seems 
that the well-known Procter and Gamble per- 
centage of pureness has still more nearly 
approached par. 


Splendid Response from Trust Companies 

and Banks 

The difficulty, then, is, to say or to write 
anything about this subject which has not 
already been said and written in a much bet- 
ter way many times. I have no hope that 
I can add to the literature on this subject. 
I do welcome the opportunity, however, of 
saying, through this medium, one or two 
things which are on my mind and heart, 
even though they may all have been said 
before. 

My first expression must be one of appre- 
ciation. The perfectly splendid response on 
the part of trust companies and banks 
throughout the country to every suggestion 
of cooperation and to every appeal of life 
underwriters, both in the expenditure of 
effort and money, has been truly remark- 
able. I am afraid that life underwriters 
have too often taken these visible evidences 
of support and cooperation for granted. 


New Incentive and Meaning in Writing Life 
Insurance 

I do not care, either, how true it may be 
that there has been, in most or some of 
these remarkable instances of cooperation, 
a more or less selfish motive on the part of 
the representatives of the financial institu- 
tions. We assume that the cooperation would 
not have been as complete and as effective, 
if there had not been some degree of world- 
ly advantage to our cooperators. This cir- 
ecumstance, however, does not in the least 
belittle the wholeheartedness of the aid and 
strength which trust officers have given us, 
nor should it affect in any way our expres- 
sion of appreciation and gratitude. 


I might be subject to criticism if I were 
to single out any specific institutions or any 
leading representatives, as the objects of 
my admiration and gratitude. Indeed, such 
specification is as unnecessary as it is un- 
fitting. The outstanding, important fact is 
that through the resourcefulness, the energy 
and the money which are being poured into 
this effort by some of the greatest and by 
many of the smaller trust companies, this 
cooperative movement has come, within the 
space of just a few years. to constitute one 
of the most important elements of strength 
in the great business of writing life insur- 
ance in this country. 

The developments of the last three or four 
years would have been unbelievable if pre- 
dicted in advance. Within the period of four 
years it has come about that the annual 
amount of life insurance deposited under 
trust agreements has increased eight-fold. 
Fifty per cent of the advertising done by 
banks and trust companies is estimated to 
be on behalf of life insurance trusts. So 
far as I am in a position to do so, I want 
to express the appreciation of our entire 
fraternity at the remarkable cooperation 
which we are receiving at the hands of these 
financial institutions. 


Pledge of Adequate Response from Life 
Underwriters 

And I come, then, in my same representa- 
tive capacity, to a pledge—a promise of an 
increasingly adequate return to these same 
cooperators, from the life underwriters of 
America. Not a return, dollar for dollar, 
nor one, indeed, which can be measured at 
all accurately in the coin of the realm, but 
one which can be valued only in terms of 
its inealculable benefits to society, which 
we both serve. 

It would be stating an obvious untruth, 
to say that life underwriters as a whole 
have been, in the years gone by, uniformly 
qualified to undertake and to execute this 
new development, which has been called “Ad- 
vanced Life Underwriting.” 

In fact, it seems to be undoubtedly true 
that the development of life insurance trust 
service has been “cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined’ only by the limitations which have 
inhered in the training, capacity and char- 
acter of the life insurance agent. By no 
accident, has it occurred that the past ten 
years have seen a more rapid extension of 
this service than had been observed in the 
three or four decades preceding. Nor has 
this extension been due, so far as I am in 
a position to judge, to any sudden meta- 
morphosis in the motives or character or 
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abilities of those who are conducting our 
great financial institutions. The develop- 
ment has been directly in proportion to the 
raising of the level of idealism and attain- 
ment of the modern underwriter. 


The Old and the New Aspect of Life 
Insurance 

So long as life insurance was being soid 
by the “5 and 10” thousand dollar measur- 
ing rod of an agent’s necessities to produce 
his quota and keep body and soul together, 
there was not much room for the formation 
of “Round Table Conferences.” for the dis 
cussion of Ways and means for the increas- 
ing of service to policy holders and their 
beneficiaries. But. the moment that there 
came the new emphasis upon “programming,” 
and upon the purchase of insurance for 
specific purposes other than mere protection, 
there was born a new incentive on the part 
of the leaders of financial institutions vo 
become a part of such a development. 

Nor is it any mere coincidence that the 
extension of life insurance trust service has 
really come into its own at just the time 
of the final establishment of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. So long as 
there was merely endless talk about the 
“nrofessionalizing’ of life insurance selling, 
more and more the business drifted away 
from the ideals and tenets of a profession. 


Underwriters Recognize Responsibilities of 
Conservation 

The establishment of the American Col- 
lege has not by any means suddenly en- 
dowed the great body of American life un- 
derwriters with brains and business idealism 
But it has, without question, finally fur- 
nished a medium for expression of the ideals 
of those leaders who really see the vision of 
what lies immediately ahead of our great 
business. And one of these ideals is that 
of service—service especially to the benefi- 
ciaries of the contract, after the sale has 
taken place. And at that point, of course, 
enters the art of conservation of the estate 
and the joint service of the trust officer and 
the underwriter. 

The modern underwriter has many re- 
sponsibilities which the old one did not have. 
The old time agent thought his service 
ceased upon the making of the sale. He now 
has the threefold duty of selecting, selling 
and conserving. In the latter function, 
moreover, he now has a powerful ally in 
the person of the trust company executive. 
Even in the important function of deciding 
between the advantages and disadvantages 
of the contractual rigidity of settlement op- 
tions, on the one hand, and the flexibility 
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“Canada’s Oldest Trust Company” 





Offers exceptional facilities in 
the administration of personal 
estates and corporate trusts, 
based on nearly fifty years of 
experience covering the entire 
field of trust company service. 
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of trust Company service, on the other, the 
life underwriter can find an able and con- 
scientious counsellor in his bank or trust 
company. 

By the same token, the life underwriter, 
stepping for the moment outside of his im- 
mediate scope, can be a powerful ally of the 
trust officer, in aiding in the creation of the 
contract estate (as distinguished from that 
which passes by will) through the estab- 
lishment of living trusts. 


“Surplus Wealth’? and Taxation 

The tremendous growth of “surplus 
wealth’ in this country, especially in the 
light of new and increasingly burdensome 
systems of taxation, has wrought spectacu- 
lar changes in all of these phases of invest- 
ment and conservation service. The rapidity 
with which these changes have come about, 
explains, to a certain extent at least, the 
fact that problems, legal, administrative, fi- 
nancial and otherwise, have already arisen 
in this new field of insurance activity which 
require the highest type of mental and pro- 


‘fessional equipment for their solution. 


I am convinced especially of this one 
thing in connection with our cooperation 
with trust officers in this field—that, if they 
will help us now in a new way, as they 
have responded so generously in the past, 
there is bound to be within the next few 
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months and years, a still further and more 
surprising extension of the benefits of the 
trusteeing of life insurance proceeds. 


Intelligent Performance on Part of Life 
Underwriters 

And the request this time is not for the 
expenditure of money, nor, indeed, of time 
and energy, but merely for the exercise of 
a wiser discrimination—of a higher degree 
of care in the performance of our joint 
program. If the modern underwriter is to 
prepare himself adequately to perform his 
part of this cooperative service, certainly 
one way in which we can be sure that the 
service is maintained upon that plane of 
adequacy, is through an exacting demand on 
the part of trust offices for intelligent per- 
formance. If the so-called average life un- 
derwriter of the past has not always been 
qualified to perform this service effectively, 
it will doubtless still be true in the future 
that some will choose to remain thus un 
qualified. It will probably always be a weak- 
ness of our American agency system that 
the most poorly qualified life insurance agent 
will tend to set the pace and to mark the 
character for the whole profession. Is it not 
true that the unintelligent, the careless and 
the inefficient worker leaves, in this line of 
endeavor just as he does in countless others, 


in many ways, a more noticeable and last- 
ing effect upon his industry than does his 
more able and careful competitor? The ig- 
norant, blundering, narrow-visioned life in- 
surance agent (and unfortunately he still 
exists, though, we believe, in decreasing num- 
bers) does more permanent harm to the life 
insurance business in ten unsuccessful inter- 
views, than can be repaired by ten intelli- 
gent underwriters working days on end. 

To the life underwriter, trust company co- 
operation offers an unusual opportunity, for 
association with the leaders of our great 
financial institutions, whose. professional 
standards and ideals of service are already 
on such a high plane. 


Challenge to Efficient Underwriting 

It is particularly essential, therefore, that 
trust officers require and receive only the 
type of helpful, honest and intelligent un- 
derwriting cooperation which alone will 
place and conserve this particular kind of 
business. It is a type of business which 
cannot flourish in an atmosphere of ignorant 
and unskillful performance. It requires the 
best that the highest efficiency of modern 
life underwriting can produce. 

It gives expression to all of those tests 
and standards for the establishment of which 
the devoted leaders of American life under- 
writing have been struggling for years. Un- 
less trust officers demand that best, they 
will receive less than is essential to the 
success and development of this field of 
joint endeavor. If they will set their stand- 
ards sufficiently high, and then insist upon 
the life underwriter measuring up to those 
standards, there is simply no end to the ex- 
tent to which the movement may be deyel- 
oped. 

And this, in my humble opinion, is the 
next essential step in the development of 
trust officer-like underwriter cooperation— 
a higher plane of performance on the part of 
the life underwriter, required, if not in 
large part inspired, by the trust officer. 
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To protect the estates of both minor and 
incompetent beneficiaries entitled to receive 
compensation or insurance from the U. 8. 
Veterans’ Bureau, the American Bar Associ- 
ation has drawn up and proposed a Uniform 
Veterans’ Guardianship Act. 

Provision of $100,000 is made in the will 
of the late J. Henry Ferguson, president of 
the Colonial Trust Company of Baltimore, 
for a monument to General Robert E. Lee 
and General Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jack- 
son, to be erected within ten miles of Balti- 
more. 
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Would you call this 


“syndicated” trust advertising? 


HIS typical example may give 

a new understanding of Purse 

trust literature to bankers 

who still say “We don’t use syndicated 
advertising.” 






A mid-western trust officer wanted 
a complete campaign for Wills and 
Trusts, with special emphasis on in- 
surance trusts —illustrations — folder 
style —at a price to fit his budget. 


Among our more than 70 cam- 
paigns, we found it. But closely as it 
fitted his specifications, it was further 
individualized for him. Folders were 
re-written to bring in the name of the 
special master book we prepared for 
him, and any other changes in the 
wording he desired—copyrighted in 
his bank’s name—a list of his trust 
department’s services printed on the 
back—the bank’s signature inside, its 
corporate seal on the cover. 


His bank had standardized on a 
ereentinted paper. The mailing pieces 
were printed on green stock bought 
especially for the order. 


How could he have secured a more 
thoroughly individualized campaign? 
If he had written the copy, had an 


artist draw the illustrations, a local 
printer produce it, it couldn’t have 
been more obviously a campaign pre- 
pared especially for him. 


In addition, the campaign he used 
was no experiment. Previously used 
successfully by others, it had proved 
its worth. As a result—after mailing 
the first few folders, he had to order 
more master books. Inquiries used up 
his first supply. 


This we call a typical example— 
not only of how Purse literature is in- 
dividualized, but of its resultfulness. 
In one recent month, master books to 
replace exhausted first-supplies were 
reprinted for three banks, two of 
them nationally-known institutions. 
For one, it was the fourth printing. 


Of course you want fine literature, 
distinctively your own. But in ad- 
vertising, “handsome is as handsome 
does.” Favorable impressions, com- 
plimentary comments, are desirable. 
But inquiries and business secured 
mean more. And the advertising 
that creates both is, at any reasonable 
price, the only profitable advertising. 


Ask for specimen literature. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY,CHATTANOOGA,TENNESSEE 


BRANCHES AT 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK AND STATE BANK OF CHICAGO BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Headquarters for trust eps department advertising 
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When your 
customers ask for 


Credit 


Information 


The Seaboard can furnish you 
with current information on 
the credit standing of both 
domestic and foreign concerns. 
Our records cover hundreds of 
types of businesses and thou- 
sands of corporations, firms and 
individuals. These facilities are 
available to your bank and its 
clients. 
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EXPANSION OF TRUST BUSINESS CREATES NEW 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


URGE FOR COOPERATION AND SCIENTIFIC APPLICATION IN TRUST SERVICE 


CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-president, Union Trust Company of Chicago and President of the American Bankers Association 








(Epiror’s Note: To all those engaged in trust work the dawning year beckons toward 
greater opportunities, new incentives and achievements. Mr. Hazlewood makes it clear 
in the following article that these potentialities cannot ripen into performance without 
a keen appreciation of responsibilities and frank, intelligent approach to problems of 
administration that acquire a steadily wider horizon and complexity. The solution 
rests not alone upon quality of individual management but upon a sustained and earnest 


spirit of cooperative effort.) 

MONG those divisions of banking 

which have made an _ impressive 

showing in 1928, none perhaps evi- 
denced greater progress than the trust busi- 
ness. Both in corporate and in personal 
trust business there has been a gratifying 
increase, from which certain deductions as 
to the responsibilities and as to the future 
of trust companies are inevitable. 

Without question, there is a rapidly grow- 
ing public appreciation of the many impor- 
tant services which a modern trust com- 
pany or trust department renders. The 
growth in corporate trust business was to 
be expected, as corporate trust services are 
closely related to the general business of 
the country, which has prospered so notably 
and whieh has brought forth so many 
changes in corporate structure during the 
past twelve months. 


Popular Appreciation of Trust Service 

Prosperity has also been a_ self-evident 
factor in stimulating personal trust business. 
Moreover, it appears that the public’s indif- 
ference and procrastination in such matters 
as filing wills, arranging living or testamen- 
tary trusts, planning insurance trusts to meet 
specific financial loads, arranging financial 
secretaryships and other specialized trusts, 
have at length given way. Under all these 
headings, it is evident that trust solicitation 
is vigorously attacking what have been vir- 
gin markets, with a resultant increase more 
than proportionate to the growth and pros- 
perity of the country. 

The management of both personal and cor- 
porate finances becomes increasingly intri- 
cate. Tax laws and accounting constantly 
become more burdensome for the individual 
—more essentially matters for the expert. 


Security analysis and selection have become 
a profession in themselves. Men of affairs. 
are keenly alert to these facts. And as the 
number of relatively wealthy men and cor- 
porations materially increases with each 
year of prosperity, so the willingness to buy 
personal leisure and to pay for expert serv- 
ices is naturally at flood tide. 

This deeper and broader grasp upon up- 
to-date methods of providing for the future 
is strikingly evidenced in various ways. There 
is the eighteen and a half billions in life 
insurance written this past year, with the 
propheey that the hundred billion dollar 
mark in underwriting will soon be reached. 
There is the corresponding increase in insur- 
ance trust business. So too in the drawing 
of wills and specialized trusts, we find own- 
ership stabilized and hazards minimized in 
i truly unprecedented way. 


Widening Scope and Complexities of Trust 
Service 

A man’s estate nowadays often represents 
a highly complex situation. The man who 
has been sufficiently intelligent and resource- 
ful to build up and manage a large estate is 
often likewise receptive to the excellent trust 
advertising and solicitation which have been 
developing, with their undebatable message 
that the care of such complex affairs can- 
not justly and properly be entrusted to the 
wife, the child or the business associate. 

All this is highly optimistic from the 
viewpoint of those whose thinking is focused 
chiefly upon the selling of trust services. 
But it cannot be denied that for the trust 
officials who assume the administration of 
an estate under present conditions, the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities is no simple 
matter. In effect, the trust company or de- 
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partment steps into the customer’s shoes and 
must deal with all the problems of his prop- 
erty and his dependents, as well as meet the 
inevitable complications of delegated respon- 
sibility and the fiduciary relationship. Few 
relationships, in fact, are closer or more 
significant than that of a trust officer and 
the maker or the beneficiaries of a will or 
trust. 

Self-evidently, the good repute of the en- 
tire banking profession is at stake in this 
matter. In order adequately to safeguard 
all the interests involved, every trust de- 
partment should establish the policy of se- 
curing, training and developing men of high 
ealiber, broad preparation and great native 
capacity. To prove this point it is only nee- 
essary to consider the responsibilities and 
duties of a trust officer. 


Qualifications and Versatility Required from 
Trust Officer 


Difficult as are other branches of banking, 
trust service frequently presents problems 
which in an unusual degree require the exer- 
cise of discretion, judgment and experience. 
However fully legislation has undertaken 
to set up safeguards to assure the proper 
handling of estates, businesslike and econ- 
structive administration must, in the final 
analysis, rest upon the judgment of the trust 
officer, thé completeness of the organization 
behind him and the precision of the meth- 
ods of record, follow-up, legal examination 
and so on, with which his judgment is sup- 
ported. 

The trust officer’s day is one of large and 
varied problems. There are businesses to be 
operated or reorganized on a more profitable 
basis. There are enterprises to be liquidated 
or sold outright. There are programs for 
the investment of personal and corporate 
funds, which must be definitely planned and 
brought into harmony with new market 
trends and with the requirements of each 
individual case. There is business and _ per- 
sonal real estate to be sold, or improved 
and managed. There are family problems 
of finance, health, residence and education 
that must be met in a far-sighted and sym- 
pathetic manner. The clashing interests of 
associated beneficiaries may tax the talents 
of a diplomat. The complexities of income 
tax and inheritance tax regulations and the 
financial burdens derived therefrom present 
problems which in themselves call for a life- 
time of knowledge. 


Revision of Standards and Methods 
We who are in charge of trust companies 
and trust departments have solicited this 
heavy and intricate responsibility. We have 


represented ourselves to the public as being 
more highly qualified than they to manage 
their estates and build up their competen- 
cies. Let us, then, recognize with high- 
minded spirit all the implications of this 
responsibility. Let us set up a policy of 
alertness, progressiveness, efficiency in every 
trust department. Let us revise our methods 
and re-examine our organizations, not once 
in five or ten years, but currently, continu- 
ously, and with no period of let-down. 

How, then, shall we take stock of the 
present state of competency in our trust de- 
partments? Here is the beginning of the 
problem. 

By way of indirect criterion, I recall cer- 
tain questionnaires which were recently sent 
out to commercial and savings banks inquir- 
ing into important matters in the operation 
and administration of these banks. The re- 
turns from these questionnaires revealed a 
surprising lack of definite, established policy 
or of generally accepted standards. Sinee 
definite standards and policies are still so 
much in the making for many banks, is it un- 
fair to assume that there may not be a real 
opportunity and need for more definite stand- 
ards and policies in the operation of trust 
departments? 

I am not overlooking the great progress 
that has already been made in this direc- 
tion and the outstanding responsibility of 
the service rendered by many of our well- 
known trust companies. In these institu- 
tions and departments, internal checks and 
double checks have minimized the possibility 
of oversight or error. Investment analysis 
departments have organized a large amount 
of information concerning securities, which 
is kept constantly up to date and represents 
data immensely important to the more in- 
telligent handling of investment programs. 
In many other ways, broad experience and 
scientific management ability in our best 
trust companies and departments have made 
available the highest type of trust service. 


Program of Cooperation 

Upon the basis of these remarkable de- 
velopments among the best managed trust 
departments and those with a pioneer spirit, 
it should not be difficult to set in operation 
a broad leavening of the whole trust organi- 
zation of the country. We may well cooperate 
to develop an even more extensive program 
of education for all those engaged in ren- 
dering trust services. When and as these 
things are done, our trust companies will 
secure that full recognition by the public 
which is bound to mean a multiplication of 
even the present large volume of business. 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates over 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 
all parts of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic 
Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 


branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London. 
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To these important issues the American 
Bankers Association has been keenly alert. 
Through its Trust Company Division, it has 
already made important contributions to the 
betterment of trust service. The Division 
has promoted a spirit of cooperation among 
trust officials, and many of the best minds 
in the trust business in this country are 
now working concertedly upon the general 
problem of placing trust service upon a uni- 
formly high plane. In this effort, I bespeak 
the cooperation of every trust officer and 
department. Upon those that have pioneered 
some new betterment, there is a professional 
responsibility to share each advance with 
others with the faith that for each idea so 
advanced there will result a tenfold or hun- 
dredfold return. And for those whose trust 
departments are not functioning in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner, we urge that 
they establish contacts with other and more 
advanced institutions, and with the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association, in full confidence that their 
need will be met in a helpful and fraternal 
spirit. 2oe 

The late Henry A. Hangan, who was chair- 
man of the board of the State Bank of Chi- 
cago, left an estate estimated at $1,425,000. 





“TEX’’ RICKARD’S WILL NAMES NEW 
YORK TRUST COMPANY 

The New York Trust Company is named 
as sole executor and trustee in the will of 
the late George L. (Tex) Rickard, the na- 
tionally-famed promoter of sporting contests, 
who leaves an estate valued at from $1,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000. The bulk of the estate 
is to be held in trust for the benefit of the 
testator’s daughter, with income and portions 
of principal payable at various ages during 
the life of the beneficiary. Other bequests 
and trust funds are provided for in the will 
in behalf of the widow and relatives. The 
estate consists largely of cash in banks, real 
estate in Boston and Miami Beach, Florida 
investments and controlling stock in the 
South American Land and Cattle Company 
of Paraguay. Broad powers of investment 
and administration are conferred upon the 
trustee and executor. 


Trust Officer Hubbard of the American 
National Bank & Trust Company of Benton 
Harbor, in searching for assets of the es- 
tate of Frank Delisle, a recluse, discovered 
$5,000 in gold hidden away and a cigar box 
containing 10,000 pennies. 








In many of America’s 


greatest banks 


National Posting Machines are 
providing a new protection 





In the savings departments of many of the most prominent 
banks in the country, both depositor and bank are getting 
a new service and protection with National Posting 
Machines. Following are a few of the many who have 
chosen this new system which eliminates the weaknesses 
of pen and ink posting: 


Anglo-California Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Montreal, Que., Canada. 
Federal-American National Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Harris Trust Co., Chicago, III. 

Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 

First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

Broad & Market National Bank, Newark, N. J. 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

National Bank of Niagara & Trust Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dayton Savings & Trust Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Frankford Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Copper Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


For detailed information on this new machine, write or wire the 
Accounting Machine Division, The National Cash Register Company. 


THE NATIONAL POSTING MACHINE 


Product of The National Cash Register Company 
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GENUINE ACHIEVEMENT IN STANDARDIZING 
TRUST FEES 


OKLAHOMA SCHEDULE SATISFIES CLIENT AND PUTS A BAN 
ON RATE CUTTING 


H. L. STANDEVEN 
Executive Vice-president, Exchange Trust Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 








(Epiror’s Nore: From Oklahoma comes the latest cooperative achievement in ad- 
vancing the cause of sound fiduciary administration. What trust officers in the more 
populous cities and states of the country have striven for but thus far failed to accom- 
plish, the trust companies and fiduciary banks of Oklahoma have succeeded in doing. 
Judge Standeven, in the following article, describes the benefits obtained through the 
recent adoption of a uniform schedule of minimum fees for various types of trust service, 
not governed by statute. This schedule commands the united adherence of all the trust 
companies and fiduciary banks of the state, having the formal approval of the Tulsa 
Fiduciaries Association, the Tulsa Clearing House Association and the Oklahoma Trust 


Companies Association.) 


FTER a person has become interested 

in your trust service, the question 

that is uppermost in his mind _ is, 
“What will this service cost me?’ The trust 
companies of Tulsa have adopted a schedule 
of fees that is considered reasonable to their 
clients and fair to the trust companies. The 
committee appointed by the trust companies 
of this city to recommend this schedule, con- 
sulted the schedule of trust company charges 
prepared by the Trust Companies Division of 
the American Bankers Association, and the 
schedules from a great many other cities 
and states. After a careful consideration of 
the many schedules examined and the ap- 
plication of those schedules to the condi- 
tions in this state, what is considered a fair 
schedule of fees has been adopted by the 
Tulsa Fiduciaries Association, which  in- 
cludes all the banks and trust companies in 
this city. The reason for the schedule is best 
stated in the foreword. 

Foreword 

“The value of fiduciary service has become 
so well established and its performance so 
uniform as to require an adequate and uni- 
form schedule of charges therefor. 

“The Tulsa Fiduciaries Association, there- 
fore, desiring to establish such a schedule, 
has made an exhaustive examination of like 
schedules in effect elsewhere in the United 
States, including the schedule compiled by 
the Trust Companies Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. 

“The following schedule is a composite of 
those examined—-adapted to conditions in 
Oklahoma. The association believes the 
charges embraced in the schedule to be fair 


and reasonable to the Fiduciary and _ its 
clients. 

“The schedule is made up of minimum 
charges and is intended to be used as a base. 
Additional charges should be made where 
the particular case involves unusual duties 
or responsibility. 

“The charges embraced in this schedule do 
not include counsel fees or any other ex- 
penses or disbursements which may be in- 
curred or made in the operation of the trust. 

“Corporate Fiduciaries, because of experi- 
enced, systematic methods and volume of 
business, are enabled to render superior fidu- 
ciary service at a lower cost to the creator of 
the trust than would be possible for an in- 
dividual trustee. It is with a desire to en- 
able the Corporate Fiduciary to continue the 
rendition of such service that the Tulsa Fi- 
duciaries Association recommends the use 
of the following schedule.” 


Schedule Approved by Clearing House 
Association 


After the adoption of this schedule of fees 
by the Tulsa Fiduciaries Association, it was 
then presented to the Tulsa Clearing House 
Association and was formally adopted by 
that body. Later the schedule of fees was 
presented to the state organization and at a 
meeting of the entire membership of the 
Oklahoma Trust Companies Association, 
which includes all the trust companies and 
banks with trust powers in this state, this 
schedule of fees was adopted unanimously. 

The trust officers of Oklahoma have solved 
the question of fees. When a prospective cli- 
ent of the trust department asks, “What will 
this cost me?” the trust officer reaches in his 
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4 Trust Company 








that has been selected by several judges to 
act as executor of their wills must be a com- 


petent executor. 


Such a company is 


The Standard Trusts Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Branches: 


346 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Edmonton, Alberta; Lethbridge, Alberta; 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


desk, secures a copy of the schedule of fees, 
reads to the prospective customer the charges 
printed in the schedule and the argument is 
over. The client is not only satisfied that 
he is not being charged an unreasonable fee, 
but he realizes that he cannot 
these services for any less from another trust 
department in this city or state. 


also secure 


The adoption of a schedule takes away the 
incentive for a client to shop or to try to 
secure the services of a trust company at a 
less rate than he should pay. It positively 
prevents fee cutting and places the trust 
business on a higher plane. These charges 
are reasonable and scientific and the courts 
of this state are recognizing the reasonable- 
ness of this schedule. Since the adoption 
of this schedule the writer has not heard of 
one case of fee cutting in this state. The 
portion of the schedule that is applicable to 
most of our business is that referring to ad- 
ministration of estates and guardianships, 
and to acting as trustee under trusts created 
by will and life insurance trusts, as follows: 


Fees Applicable to Estates and Trusts 

“(a) An annual fee of one-half (144) of one 
per cent (1%) of the corpus of the trust es- 
tate shall be paid semi-annually out of the 
income derived from the trust estate during 
the time the trust shall remain operative. 
A trustee’s fee of two per cent (2%) of the 
corpus of the trust estate. one-half of which 
shall be paid within one year from the date 
upon which the trust shall become operative 
and the remaining one-half to be paid when 
the trust is finally closed. In the event of 
partial distribution, the pro rata part of the 
remaining one-half of the trustee’s fee shall 
be paid at the time the partial distribution 
is made. In case of extraordinary services 
performed, the trustee shall receive a just 
and reasonable compensation for such serv- 
ices rendered. 


(b) No fee shall be charged the insured 





during his lifetime on unfunded trusts, un- 
less the trust is totally revoked by the in- 
sured, then a fee of $25 shall be paid the 
trustee for its services and to cover the ex- 
penses of closing, ete. 


(c) No fee shall be charged for disbursing 
life insurance money in a lump sum imme- 
diately upon receipt of same to the surviving 
widow and other members of the family. 


(d) All trustee’s fees in court cases sub- 
ject to the approval of the court having juris- 
diction of the ease.” 


The fees for executors, administrators and 
guardians are fixed by statute and this stat- 
ute is strictly adhered to by the trust com- 
panies in Oklahoma. 


Co-Executor, Co-Administrator and 
Co-Trustee 


Our schedule provides the same fee for 
acting as co-executor, co-administrator and 
co-trustee as it does for executor, ad- 
ministrator or trustee. The trust company 
assumes full responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the estate, and the proper handling 
of the trust when it is named as co-executor, 
eco-administrator and co-trustee, and should 
be entitled to the full fee allowed in the 
schedule for its services. If individuals are 
named to act jointly with the trust company, 
their compensation should be in addition to 
the fees allowed the trust company for such 
services. 


sole 


Some cases will arise that are not covered 
by our schedule and in some instances it may 
be necessary to revise the present schedule, 
but for all practical purposes, the schedule 
as adopted has been found very satisfactory 
and workable, and has relieved the trust 
companies in this state of all argument about 
their fees and the fear that some other trust 
company in the state would accept the busi- 
ness at a lower rate. 
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GUARANTIES OF SIGNATURES TO STOCK AND BOND 
ASSIGNMENTS 
THE NEED FOR CLEAR AND UNEQUIVOCAL RULING AS TO LIABILITY 
HOWARD B. SMITH 


Trust Officer of the Chemical National Bank of New York an Chairman of the 
New York Stock Transfer Association 








(Eprror’s Note: The accompanying article attempts primarily to set forth the infor- 


mation that any person making inquiry might learn regarding the subject. 


Citations are 


given to reported cases and references made to the rules of New York City Stock Ex- 


changes, without comment thereon. 


Many important questions are raised 


which the 


writer does not profess to answer; dogmatic statements have been avoided, the reader 


being left to his own conclusions. 


bank, the broker and the transfer agent. 


The problem ts considered from the standpoint of the 
The recommendations advanced suggest a step 


in the right direction, for the form of guaranty so commonly used is too important to be 


ambiguous.) 


NQUESTIONED responsibility having 

been placed upon corporations to see 

that all transfers of shares are prop- 
erly made, either by the stockholders them- 
selves or having authority from 
them,’ it is common practice for corporations 
to require a “guaranty of signature” to es- 
tablish the genuineness of the assignment or 
“power” attached to the certificate 
when presented to their agents for transfer. 
And not only is such guaranty the sine qua 
non of corporations’ transfer agents, but by 


persons 


stoek 


brokers’ customs and stock exchange rules, 
deliveries in fulfillment of contracts to sell 
are not “good” unless the selling broker 


Without it, searcely 
made of all that fabu- 
lous wealth which daily changes hands in 
the form of stock certificates. That there 
should be any doubt as to the liabilities as- 
sumed and the benefits conferred thereunder 
in transactions so ubiquitous and multifari- 
ous is amazing in view of the stupendous 
business that has adopted the practice as a 
veritable keystone of its arch. 


adds his “guaranty.” 
a transfer could be 


Guaranty as a Perennial Question 

It appears in two commonly accepted 
forms—the signature of the guarantor pre- 
ceded by the words “signature guaranteed,” 
or the words preceding the signature may 
be entirely omitted, leaving the signature 
unexplained, as in a blank endorsement of 
a check. The practice probably had its ori- 
gin in the custom of brokers of the New 
York Stock Exchange, the rule adopted by 
that Exchange in 1899 merely crystallizing a 
long established custom. 


1 We tern Un'on vs. Davenpcrt, 97 U.S. 389. 


The extent and scope of such a guaranty 
is a perennial question of bankers, brokers, 
stock transfer agents and lawyers, to which 
the chorus of answers is not particularly 
harmonious. Perfectly obvious, some say— 
it means that the person whose name is 
signed did actually make his signature. Con- 
sidering the proposition more critically, take, 
e. g.. the simplest 
of an individual. 
“power” 


case—stock in the name 
The name signed to the 
corresponds to the name on the 
face of the certificate. the guaranty 
cover forgery, as popularly understood? That 
certainly must be coneeded2 But is the 
guarantor equally responsible if the signa- 
ture were made by a person of the same 
name but not the owner of the certificate? 
Or, raising other questions, suppose the per- 
son signing lacked capacity legally to make 
an irrevocable assignment because under 
legal age, or an adjudicated incompetent ; 
or, as is the case in a few states, a married 
woman? Or, if the signature is that of a 
corporation, does “Signature guaranteed” 
apply only to the agent’s signature without 
representation as to or responsibility for his 
authority ? 


Does 


Affecting Fiduciary Assignments 

As to fiduciaries, and in particular, execu- 
tors, administrators and trustees, does the 
guaranty certify merely that the person 
named has signed; or that he signed and is 
the executor or trustee, or further that he 
signed, is duly appointed, lawfully acting 
and has the power and right to make the 
specific transfer? Does the guaranty of the 
signature of an attorney-in-fact guarantee 


2 Baker vs. Davie, 97 N. E. Rep. 1094 (Mass. 1912). 
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that it is the signature not only of the per- 
son named in the power, but that he is in 
truth agent of the registered holder and 
acting within the scope of his authority? 
Does the guaranty not only cover all these 
things, but extend so far as to guarantee 
the validity of the entire transaction, in- 
cluding the authenticity of the certificate of 
stock itself, i., that it is genuine and in 
all respects what it purports to be? Does 
it possibly refer to and guarantee only the 
immediately preceding signature (often that 
of a correspondent who has previously af- 
fixed his guaranty), without liability for the 
signature of the registered holder? Is there 
a difference in the responsibility (a) of a 
broker making a guarantee in executing a 
sale for his principal, or (b) of a national 
bank, state bank or trust company which 
has given its guarantee merely for the ac- 
commodation of someone known to its offi- 
cers? Does it run to all subsequent holders 
of the certificate and the transfer agent 
or merely to (a) the immediate transferee 
or at most (b) fellow members of a stock 
exchange? And how long does the liability 
continue? 

The problem is looked upon as a legal one, 
but so little is to be found in decided cases 
that custom and the exigencies of business 
will undoubtedly sway the courts in decid- 
ing specific cases and enunciating a general 
rule of liability governing the practice. <A 
decision in one state, however, be it ever 
so comprehensive, will not, unfortunately, 
settle the question for other jurisdictions. 


A Study of Law and Recorded Cases 

To be guided by the dim light of litigation 
that has in the past reached the highest 
courts requires perusal of the few recorded 
cases. Spaces not permitting, statements of 
facts and quotations from the courts’ opin- 
ions are herein reduced to a minimum, but 
citations permit a more careful study of the 
law. The earliest case having reference to 
the brief form of contract under considera- 
tion is Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
vs. Blakeslie, decided in the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania in 1899.2 The subject is 
presented to the court in its most elemental 
form, the name of an individual registered 
holder having been forged. This litigation, 
however, also presented for the first time the 
question of the duration of the guaranty, 
defendant guaranteeing broker escaping lia- 
bility by setting up the statute of limita- 
tions, 

The court stated in its opinion: 

“Upon that guaranty a promise is implied 
upon the part of the guarantor to be respon- 


341 Atl. 992 (Pa) 


sible to any party purchasing the certificate 
or making a transfer of it.” 

Note that the court has no hesitancy in 
stating obiter that the broker (although, in 
this case, a member of an Exchange) made 
himself responsible to any party purchasing 
the certificate or making a transfer of it; 
two years later, in deciding a similar case,‘ 
the highest court of Massachusetts cited the 
foregoing decision with approval, a hopeful 
sign of unanimity of opinion on this vital 
subject in different jurisdictions. 


The Jennie Clarkson Home Case 

Next, chronologically, comes the piéce de 
resistance, the Jennie Clarkson Home case 
decided by the highest court of New York 
in 1905,° and often referred to as supporting 
the liability of the guarantor of a signature. 
The Jennie Clarkson Home was a corpora- 
tion, owning fully registered bonds in the 
custody of its treasurer, who, however, had 
no authority to sell them. He, nevertheless, 
as treasurer, executed a bond power, sign- 
ing the name of the corporation by his own 
name as treasurer; signature being guaran- 
teed without qualifying words by a New 
York Stoek Exchange firm. Action was 
brought by the Jennie Clarkson Home 
against the corporation which had _ trans- 
ferred the bonds in reliance on the bond 
power executed by the treasurer and the de- 
fendant then turned to the guaranteeing 
stock exchange firm for indemnity. Under 
the New York Stock Exchange rule in force 
at that time an endorsement by a member 
was considered “a guaranty of the correct- 
ness of the signature of the party in whose 
name the stock stands.” After prolonged 
litigation the stock exchange firm was held as 
guaranteeing the signature of the corporate 
owner of the bonds. 

The opinion in this case, founded on com- 
mon sense, supporting a prevalent custom 
and deferred to by lawyers in advising clients 
for more than twenty years expresses law 
too firmly implanted in the jurisprudence of 
the state of New York to be hereafter over- 
ruled. It is to be noted, however, that it is 
based upon a rule of the New York Stock 
Exchange which, as it omits the words “of 
the party in whose name the stock stands.” 
does not today exist in that form. 

Again in New York, in the city of Buffalo, 
in 1909, the words “signature guaranteed” 
appeared for the consideration, this time of 
a lower court. Again it is forgery, the 
guarantor is a stock broker not a member 

4 Boston Towboat Co. vs. Natl. Bank, 232 Mass. 38. 
_bJennie Clarkson Home vs. M. K &T. Railway Co. 182 
” 6 Keil vs. Erickson Perkins, 65 Misc. 108 (N. Y.) 
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A National Name 


Seven thousand banks throughout the country have 
included G M A C short term notes in their portfolios, 
These notes are direct obligations of a national institu- 
tion and are available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates. 


GENERAL MorTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 


Executive Office 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


BRoaDWay at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 


OVER $55,000,000 





of an exchange and the complainant is not 
the person to whom the guaranty was made. 
The case is little known and is deserving of 
more attention than has been given it. To 
quote from the opinion: 

“Upon the faith and strength of the war- 
ranty of genuineness plaintiff parted with 
his money * * *, The warranty of a repu- 
table firm of brokers * * * was no doubt of 
considerable value in the market. They as- 
sured plaintiff, in most positive terms, that 
the signature * * * was genuine. They can- 
not be permitted now to say that they did 
not intend to make any such warranty to the 
plaintiff, for by their acts and conduct they 
are clearly estopped from denying or disput- 
ing it. * * * That plaintiff purchased the cer- 
tificate upon the faith and credit of the de- 
fendant’s warranty is too plain to be dis- 
puted. * * * The defendants would be liable 
to plaintiff and to every subsequent pur- 
chaser. The warranty would not lose its 
efficacy after the first purchaser transferred 
the certificate, but would continue in full 
force and operation. * * *. The defendants 
naturally expected (other) stock brokers 
* * * qwould, in the course of time, sell or 
pledge this certificate with the warranty en- 
dorsed upon it, and that such a purchaser 


would rely upon its truth and validity, as 
defendants intended and expected he should.” 


The Bettie Browne Case 


No study of the subject can be complete 
without consideration of the so-called Bettie 
Browne case, finally reported in 237 N. Y. 
305 in 1924. Not germane, from a legal 
standpoint, it is, nevertheless, high authority 
for expanding the scope of the guaranty be- 
yond the narrow limits within which some 
minds would be pleased to confine it. This 
was neither a case of forgery nor the exer- 
cise of an unauthorized power, but the guar- 
anty or endorsement by a stock exchange 
firm of the signature of one Bettie Browne, 
a minor, the registered holder of a certificate 
for 100 shares of United States Steel Cor- 
poration preferred stock, endorsed by her, 
delivered for sale, and disaffirmed by her 
before she attained the age of majority in 
New York State, twenty-one years. The guar- 
anty of the Stock Exchange firm was in 
blank, preceded by two other similar guar- 
anties under Bettie Browne’s signature to a 
blank assignment. 

Action was begun by Bettie Browne under 
her married name, Casey, against the United 
States Steel Corporation, et al., for damages 
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suffered by what she alleged was that cor- 
poration’s conversion of her shares of stock. 
The Steel Corporation thereupon had re- 
course to Johnson & Wood, a New York 
Stock Exchange firm, who had endorsed in 
blank the stock assignment, and as_ back- 
ground to this litigation, it can be under- 
stood that from its inception the authorities 
of the Stock Exchange, the brokers concerned 
and the Steel Corporation agreed that the 
guaranty was not limited merely to an en- 
gagement that Bettie Browne, the registered 
holder, had signed the power, but that she 
had legal capacity to do so. The highest 
court in New York, in its opinion, agreed 
that she, as an infant, had the right of dis- 
aflirmance of a voidable contract. The trans- 
fer being voidable only, and legal and valid 
when made, the court held the Steel Corpora- 
tion had no right to refuse a transfer, but 
that the disaftirmance by plaintiff was retro- 
active as to her agents, who were held liable 
in conversion for her loss. 

Thus, in going to the cupboard of legal 
decisions it is found not entirely bare of 
sustenance, pertinent but limited in scope. 


Question Considered from a Different Angle 


Cannot the question, however, be consid- 
ered broadly from a different angle? No 
principle of law is more firmly established 
than that the seller of a chattel in possession 
impliedly warrants his title thereto, such 
warranty being likewise imputed to the agent 
of an undisclosed principal, and the stock 
broker almost invariably acts for an undis- 
closed principal. Therefore, in making de- 
livery to consummate the contract, does the 
broker thereby warrant the genuineness in 
all respects of the stock certificate—the 
signature to the assignment and the validity 
and authenticity of the certificate? 

Furthermore, when a person presents a 
stock certificate to a corporation and re 
quests a transfer, does he, by such action, 
impliedly warrant that the certificate he 
surrenders is what it purports to be and 
that he is rightfully entitled to the transfer? 
The highest court of Massachusetts, as early 
as 1883.7 resolved the question in the af- 
firmative. 

Massachusetts later, in Boston Towboat 
vs. Medford National Bank’ reaffirms the 
principle: “When a purchaser of stock pre- 
sents to the corporation a transfer of shares, 
accompanied by the certificate, and demands 
a new certificate in exchange, he impliedly 
represents that the transfer is valid,’ and 


7 Boston & Albany R. R. vs. Richardson, 135 Mass. 473 
(1883). 

8 Allen vs. So. Boston R. R. Co. 22 N. E. Rep. 917 (Miss 
1889.) 


limits the right of recovery to the statutory 
period for enforcement of simple contracts. 

Not alone Massachusetts, but Maryland,°® 
Missouri” and Pennsylvania" also have 
adopted the same principle, the latter even 
extending it in a recent and well considered 
decision to the effect that liability was not 
lessened because the stock certificate bore 
the guaranty or signature of some person 
other than the one presenting it. 


Acceptance of Unlimited Responsibility 

It is refreshing to note that one important 
group of the financial community has had 
courage to meet the responsibility four 
square and, without cabal, has proclaimed 
unequivocally and in the broadest terms its 
acceptance of unlimited responsibility. Ruie 
12 of the New York Curb Market, adopted 
in May, 1928, sets an example for every 
stock exchange in the country, and reads as 
follows: 

“An endorsement of a certificate, or a guar- 
antee of a signature to an assignment there- 
of or to a power of substitution thereon, by 
a member or by his firm, is a guaranty both 
of the genuineness of such certificate and 
of such signature, and is also a guaranty 
of the legal capacity and authority of the 
signer. Hach assignment or power of sub- 
stitution must be thus endorsed or guaran- 
teed.” 


New York Stock Exchange Rule Ambiguous 

Many will say that they have assumed no 
more than the law has placed upon them, but 
it must be conceded that they have volun- 
tarily set up a standard of business practice 
in such respect to be found nowhere else 
and are deserving of much credit for the 
adoption of this farsighted policy. Their 
earlier rule was certainly ambiguous, it 
merely stating that “an endorsement by a 
member or his firm of an assignment or a 
power of substitution, is a guarantee.” What 
the guaranty included was left strictly to 
the imagination. In such respect, it was 
comparable to Rule 15 of the New York 
Stock Exchange, viz: 

“An endorsement by a member or his firm 
of (or the signature as a witness by such 
a member of a signature to) an assignment 
or a power of substitution, is a guarantee 
of its correctness. Each power of substitu- 
tion, as well as the assignment, must be so 
guaranteed, or witnessed,” 

Much of the confusion existing in the 
minds of the banking and brokerage frater- 
nity at the present time is traceable to the 

9 Hambleton vs. R. R. 44 Md. 551. 


Trimble vs. Bank 71 Mo. 467 (1897). 
Lake Superior Ccrp vs. Rebre 65 Pa. Sup. 379 
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indefinite language of this rule. 
advent of the Jennie 
their rule stated that “an endorsement is a 
guarantee of the correctness of the signa- 
ture of the party in whose name the stock 
stands.” The present rule, it has been said 
on good authority, means everything or it 
menns nothing. The general impression is 
that it means pretty nearly everything. 


Prior to the 
Clarkson Home case, 


Responsibility of Bank or Trust Company 

So much for the broker; is the bank or 
trust company in a different category? They 
make their guaranty for the accommodation 
of a correspondent bank or a depositor, and 
are not otherwise parties to the transaction 
either as seller, buyer or broker. 
ion in Bassett vs. 


The opin- 


Perkins, supra, indicates 
that they would be estopped from denyins 
liahility. TWowever, the shadows of accom- 
modation endorser and wltra vires and the 


absence of clarifying decisions dull the argu- 


ment of full and unquestioned liability in 


every jurisdiction. Morse, on Banks and 
Banking, at Section 65. states “Neither as 
included in its powers, nor incidental to 


them, is it a 
lend 


It is uniformly held that a 
be surety for 


part of a 
its credit.” 


hank’s business to 


bank cannot 


another in any business in 
which it has no interest and can derive no 
profit. In a somewhat analogous situation 


to that 
said, 


before us, North Dakota courts have 
“Becoming the custodian of a will is 
not within either the chartered, implied or 
incidental powers of a North Dakota state 
banking corporation and, in the absence of 
consideration or benefit to it, no liability at- 
taches to a bank for its failure, after the 
death of the testator, to deliver a will in its 
possession.’—54 N. D. S58 (1926). Would 
a corporation relying in making a transfer 
on the guaranty of a North Dakota 
bank, in case of loss, fare better? 





state 


Suggestion for Federal Reserve Board 


Could not the Federal Reserve Board, by 
a ruling applicable to all member’ banks, 
in general furtherance of the business in- 


terests of the country, and, particularly, on 
behalf of the stock owning public, as a neces- 
sary incident to banking practice recognize 
the prevalent custom of banks and trust com- 
panies, state and national, and in no uncer- 
tain terms, make plain the liability member 
banks assume in guaranteeing signatures? 
Were full liability placed upon banks in this 
manner (amendment of state law, e.g., Uni- 
form Stock Transfer Act, being impracti- 
cable) it is possible the New York Stock 
Exchange would to an equal degree broaden 
its rule and this diversity of opinion and 
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doubt, now so widespread, would in time be 
largely dispelled. 

As matters stand today, there is no court 
decision interpreting the contract partially 
expressed in the words “Signature guaran- 
teed,” except as to a plain case of forgery, 
The rule of the New York Stock Exchange, 
so long relied upon, is ambiguous. The rule 
of the New York Curb Market is clear and 
unequivocal. Other stock exchanges, with 
one or two exceptions, do not express a rule. 
The Jennie Clarkson Home fairly 
good authority that a guaranty of signature 
of a corporation does not merely guarantee 
the signature of the agent, but of the prin- 
cipal. a; 


case is 


From other decided cases it appears that 
a person applying for a transfer of a stock 
certificate warrants the validity of the cer- 
tificate and the assignment thereof. Expedi- 
tious transfer of registered stocks and se- 
curities requires that the corporation be as- 
sured of the validity of the assignment. 
Transfer agents now believe they have that 
assurance when the words “signature guar- 
anteed” appear below the signature followed 
by the signature of a 
known to them. 


responsible person 


Practical Solution 

If there is any doubt that full responsibil- 
itv for the assignment attends the maker 
of such a guaranty of signature, then trans- 
fer agents will require such a statement as 
will fix the responsibility without question, 
hy the use of some other phrase, such as 
“transfer guaranteed.” To change a _prac- 
tice now so well established would cause 
much confusion, and a_ practical solution 
seems to be a uniformly expressed state- 
ment in the rules of all the stock exchanges 
of the country similar to that adopted by 
the New York Curb Market, complemented 
ly a ruling of the Federal Reserve Board 
that member banks in guaranteeing signa- 
tures assume a Similar liability by the use 
of the words “signature guaranteed” unless 
responsibility is narrowed by the use of 
qualifying words. Banks and trust compa- 
nies may object to the assumption of plenary 
responsibility, but stock transfer agents must 
have full protection in dealing with shares 
of stockholders not known to them. If the 
banks will not extend such a service to their 
customers, then it will be necessary for cus- 
tomers to deal with their securities in some 
other manner that will meet the transfer 
agents’ very necessary requirements. 

Ro fo fe 

The Chemung Canal Trust Company of 
Elmira, N. Y., has increased its capital from 
$600,000 to $800,000. 
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to Protect Your 
Clients’ Funds 


During the last five years, 
12,635 people have reported 
the loss or theft of American 
Express Travelers Cheques, 
amounting to nearly two mil- 
lion dollars. In every case 
where the Travelers Cheques 
were uncountersigned or not 
exchanged for value, full re- 
fund was made to the original 
owner with a minimum of 
delay. But for this protec- 
tion, most of the two million 
dollars would have been irre- 
trievably lost. 

How much actual cash do you 
estimate was lost or stolen 
during this ones because 
travelers failed to carry Trav- 
elers Cheques? 

The American Express is not 
satisfied, however, with the 
mere safeguarding of its cli- 
ents’ funds. It operates a 
widespread Secret Service or- 
ganization which, in the past 
five years, has caused the ar- 


rest and prosecution of 1,070 
persons for theft and fraudu- 
lent negotiation of American 
Express paper. 

Thus, side by side with the 
Law, the American Express, 
through its representatives, 
is eternally vigilant to keep 
its paper inviolate. When 
your clients withdraw money 
for business or vacation trips, 
they will be glad to know of 
this far-reaching, ironclad 
protection that is automati- 
cally theirs when they convert 
their money into American 
Express Travelers Cheques. 


sa 
and teendablity 


ERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Ura 


velers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions, itineraries, cruises and 
tours planned and booked to any 
part of the world by the American 
Express Travel Department 











FIDUCIARY PROBLEMS DEALING WITH CAPITAL 
AND INCOME 


RULES AND DISTINCTIONS AS BASED ON JUDICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 
AND ON PRACTICE 


GUY NEWHALL 
Attorney-at Law, and Author of ‘‘Settlement of Estates’’ 





(IprTror’s NOTE: 


This is the second of a special course of lectures arranged for by 


the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Boston, in which Guy Newhall discusses some 
of the more important problems of administration and of legal distinctions which most 


frequently arise in the handling of trusts and estate property. 
the series, which was published in the December, 1928, issuc 
Newhall discussed “Revocable Trusts and the Statute of Wills.” 


In the first lecture of 
of Trust CoMPANIES, Mr. 
In the following dis- 


cussion on “Capital and Income Problems,” he devotes attention chiefly to fiduciary ques- 
tions in connection with bond premiums and discounts; apportionment and distinctions 


as to stock and cash 


dividends; simultaneous cash 


and stock dividends; dividends in 


liquidation and payment of overdue dividend on preferred stock by new preferred stock.) 


Introductory 
ROBLEMS of capital and income, like 
the poor, are always with us, or at 
least with 
trustees. With the growing complexities of 
modern business, mergers and reorganiza- 
tions, enormous accumulations of profits and 
extraordinary distributions of dividends, 
these problems are becoming much more 
acute and difficult than they were a few 
generations ago. An error of judgment may 
trustee dear unless he is operating 
under a trust instrument which exempts 
him from responsibility therefor. According- 
ly it behooves him to be well grounded in 
the fundamentals regarding the distinctions 
between capital and income. 

At the outset let me say that all rules 
and distinctions in this connection .yield to 
express provision in the trust instrument. 
The expressed wishes and intentions of the 
testator govern, no matter what the rule 
might otherwise be. This is elementary and 
needs no citations of authority. According- 
ly I shall assume in the discussion that fol- 
lows that except where otherwise stated we 
have the ordinary form of trust instrument, 
with the ordinary and usual provisions, i.e., 
a life tenant entitled to the income and a 
remainder man entitled to the corpus or 
principal, with the usual powers conferred 
upon the trustee. 


those of us who act as 


cost a 


Two Fundamental Principles 
Two fundamental principles should be kept 
in mind as underlying all the rules: 
First, that speaking generally gains in 


value and accretions to the trust fund other 
than the annual income belong to the corpus 
or capital. 

Secondly, that a dividend on stock in a 
corporation is not income to the holder un- 
til it is declared. It is the declaration of a 
dividend by the directors that converts the 
accumulated profits in the corporation treas- 
ury into income for the stockholder. To put 
it more briefly, a dividend is a dividend 
when it is declared, and not until then. 
Speaking generally, it belongs to the per- 
son entitled to it at the time it is declared 
or made payable. See discussion in Boston 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company vs. Adams 
(219 Mass. 175); Nutter vs. Andrews (246 
Mass. 224). In Rand vs. Hubbell (115 Mass. 
461, at 474), Gray, C. J., expressed the same 
idea in the following language: ‘Money 
earned by a corporation is corporate prop- 
erty, and not the separate property of the 
stockholders, unless and until distributed 
among them by the corporation. In the 
absence of any restraining statute, the cor- 
poration may treat it and deal with it. 
either as an increase of its property or as 
profits of its business. So long as the ecor- 
poration holds it as part of the corporate 
property, it is capital of the corporation, 
and the interest therein, represented by each 
share, is capital and not income of that 
share, as between the tenant for life and 
remainderman, legal or equitable, thereof.” 


Bond Premiums and Discounts 


Bonds present several interesting problems. 
In the first place, we have the ordinary 
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case where bonds are included in the corpus 
of the trust at the time of its creation 
either by being turned over to the trustee by 
the settlor or being owned by the testator 
at the time of his death. There is no great 
discrepancy among the authorities on this 
point. If the terms of the trust are such 
that it is proper for the trustee to retain 
the bonds in the trust and there are no provi- 
sions to the contrary, the life tenant takes all 
the income, while any profit or loss ultimate 
ly realized on the bonds in comparison with 
their value at the time of the creation of 
the trust goes to principal. Hemenway vs. 
Hemenway (134 Mass. 446), represents the 
general rule. See Shaw vs. Cordis (145 
Mass. 443); Higgins vs. Beck (116 Me. 127); 
and note in 4 A. L. R. 1245. 

Suppose, however, the trustee buys bonds 
for the trust fund, paying 105 for them, and 
they have five years to go before maturity. 
The trustee has paid $1,050 per bond, and 
when they are paid off he will receive only 
$1,000. Who stands the loss? This question 
first came up in Massachusetts in Hemeniray 
vs. Hemenway (134 Mass. 446). In that 
ease the court refused to lay down any gen- 
eral rule that the premiums must be amor- 
tized to take care of the deficiency at ma 
turity, and allowed the life tenant to have 
the whole of the income from the bonds. 
The reasoning of the court was that in the 
particular case the premium was small, the 
bonds had eighteen years to run, the invest 
ment constituted but a small portion of the 
estate, and that taking the administration of 
the estate as a whole the trustee had kept 
the balance evenly between the life tenant 
and the remainderman. In other words, 
the court refused to lay down a general rule 
and decided the particular case on its own 
merits. 

Three years later the question was again 
presented to the court in the case of N. LF. 
Trust Company vs. Eaton (140 Mass. 532). 
There the trustee had amortized the pre- 
miums in the following manner. It deter 
mined, by the use of tables used by bankers 
and brokers, what the actual net income of 
the bonds was, having in mind the rate of 
interest, the premium paid, and the date of 
maturity, and paid this amount each yea: 
to the life tenant out of the bond coupons, 
crediting the balance to principal to cover 
the deficiency at maturity. <A majority of 
the court, with three judges dissenting, up- 
held the theory of amortizing the premiums, 
without, however, passing on the accuracy 
of the calculation upon which the amortiza- 
tion was based in the particular case. The 
court went on the theory that with termi- 


nable securities of this sort, where there is a 
certainty of loss on the date of maturity. 
au trustee would have no right as against 
the remainderman to buy bonds at a_pre- 
mium unless the premium was to be restored. 

It appeared in the particular case thit 
the bonds had advanced in price after their 
purchase, so that they might have been sold 
for enough to wipe out the premium anid 
restore to the life tenant the amortization 
reserve which had been withheld. The court 
held that this situation did not alter the rule 
and could not benefit the life tenant, since 
the gain or loss on the security if it was 
sold went to the remainderman. The deci- 
sion practically overrules J/ecmeniray vs. 
Hemenway, althouzh the court distinguished 
the latter case on the ground that it was 
decided on its own peculiar circumstances. 
The dissenting judges filed a vigorous opin- 
ion upholding //emcnicay vs. Hemeniray, and 
particularly combating the idea that the dif- 
ference in the price of bonds represented pri- 
marily a difference in the rate of interest, 
that idea being the of the majority 
decision. They preferred to leave the ques- 
tion as one to be determined on the facts of 
each particular case. 

In Shair vs. 
testator 
three 


basis 


Cordis (143 Mass. 443), the 
directed the trustee to invest in 
enumerated kinds of securities and 
pay the income therefrom, after paying ex- 
penses, to the life tenant, ete. Under these 
circumstances, as the trustee had no discre- 
tion, it was held that the entire income from 
the bonds, even though they were bought at 
a premium, went to the life tenant. 


Rule Established in Eaton Case 
The decision in \V. P. 
KHaton 


Trust Company vs. 
is apparently the law in Massachu- 
setts and represents the weight of modern 
authority, namely, that unless the trust in- 
strument provides otherwise, premiums paid 
on bonds purchased by the trustee must be 
amortized and taken out of the life tenant’s 
income. For general discussion, see articles 
in: 4 A. i, BR. 1240- 16 A. L: R. and 
Aaa H. i. R. 447. 

The theory underlying the decision in the 
Eaton case is that in the long run bonds sell 
up or down according to the relation be- 
tween current interest rates and the par- 
ticular bond interest rates, and that a pre 
mium merely reflects a high rate of interest 
in the bond. If this theory is correct, and 
by virtue of it the life tenant must pay the 
premium, it would seem to follow, converse- 
ly, that he is equally entitled, where a bond 
is bought at a discount, to an annual incre- 
ment in the interest received by him as the 
bond approaches maturity and the 


527: 


value 
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towards 


climbs 
mulating the discount.” It 
argument in Hemenway vs. Hemenway, and 


called “accu- 
Was used as an 


par. This is 


Holmes J., in the dissenting opinion in the 
Katon case, used it as the chief argument 
against the rule adopted in that 

amortizing the premium. As_ he 
“Such a doctrine (i.e. accumulating the dis- 
count) would disconcert trustees not a little.” 


case of 


says: 


Discussion of Gartenlaub Decision 

At first glance there seems to be no es- 
cape from the logic. If we must amortize 
the premium at the expense of the life ten- 
ant, we should accumulate the discounts for 
his benefit. Such a practice, however, would 
add greatly to the bother in trust account- 
ing, and is not in accord with the genera! 
practice, which is to give the remainderman 
the profit on bought at a discount, 
while making the life tenant stand the loss 
on bonds bought at a premium. “Heads I 
win—tails vou lose.” 

The only 
with full 
Gartenlaub 


bonds 


decision on the 
consideration is the case of le 

(19S Cal. 204). The estate of 
Abraham Gartenlaub, late of San Francisco, 
was certainly a boon for attorneys. Three 
different times it went to the Supreme Court. 
once on a question of extraordinary divi- 
dends, once on the question of amortizing 
the premiums on bonds, as to which the court 
was in accord with the Eaton case, and the 
last time on the question of 
the discount 


square point 


accumulating 
when bonds are purchased be- 
low par. The court refused to recognize the 
logic which that we must accumulate 
the discount for the life tenant if we are 
going to amortize the premium against him. 
Instead it held that the discount belonged to 
capital on the general theory that gain or 
loss in the securities falls to capital. The 
logic of the decision is not very convincing. 
That of Mr. Justice Holmes in the Eaton 
ease was more so. He objected to the rule 
of amortizing premiums because in his opin- 
ion it required the converse rule of aceumu- 
lating discounts, which he deemed objection- 
able. The Gartenlaub case 
ease of deciding as the court 
should be decided, and then reasoning out 
an opinion to justify it. See 48 A. L. R. 684 
for an excellent discussion of this case, and 
also an article by Prof. Edgerton of Cornell 
University in 31 H. L. R. 447. 


says 


rather a 
thought i 


seelms 


Amortization of Premiums and Accumulation 
of Discounts 

While the logic of the Gartenlaub case in 

holding that discounts should not be accu- 

mulated does not seem to be very convincing 

I am not so sure but that the decision as a 
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practical matter is correct. Logically there 
seems to be at first glance no answer to the 
argument that if you are going to amortize 
premiums against the life tenant he is en- 
titled to have the discounts accumulated in 
his favor. On the other hand, there is a 
fundamental difference between the two 
propositions. If a bond is bought above par 
it appeals to our instinctive sense of jus- 
tice that the premium should be amortized 
so that when the bond is redeemed at ma- 
turity the capital or corpus of the trust fund 
will be intact. We know with absolute cer- 


tainty that a bond bought above par will 
drop to par at maturity. The bond may 


fluctuate, it may go up or down, it may pos- 
sibly be defaulted altogether, but notwith- 
standing all the possibilities we know that 
the premium will ultimately shrink to zero, 
and that a bond for which $1,050 was paid 
will be worth not over $1,009 when it ma- 
tures. That is why our instinctive sense of , 
justice tells us that the premium should be 
amortized. A bond bought at a premium is 
as essentially a wasting investment as a 
mining stock. 

A bond purchased at a discount, however. 
presents a different proposition. Assuming 
that we are dealing with standard bonds, 
not highly speculative bonds bought for a 
song on the chance that they may be paid 
off at maturity, we know that theoretically 
the bond we purchased at 90 will increase 
towards par as it approaches maturity in 
approximately the same proportion as the 
premium bond decreases towards par. But, 
and here is the vital difference, it may never 
reach par. We know that the premium bond 
will go down to par; but, for a thousand 
and one reasons a discount bond may never 
get there. In other words, a speculative ele- 
ment enters into a discount bond which does 
not enter into a premium bond, even though 
one is as solid as the other. Now the specu- 
lative risk which is inherent in any invest- 
ment falls to the remainderman, and ac- 
cordingly it may well be argued that the 
profit in this case should be his. 


Justifiable Distinctions in Fiduciary Practice 

Then there is the practical question. It is 
enough to amortize premiums. The 
proposition presents no practical difficulty in 
the administration of the trust. It merely 
requires certain figuring and the deduction 
of a portion of each coupon to be charged 
to capital. Discounts are more difficult. Will 
you pay the life tenant with each semi- 
annual coupon his proportionate part of the 
discount as the bond approaches maturity? 
If you do, you must advance it out of capi- 


easy 
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tal. Theoretically you might have to sel! 
investments to meet these payments. At all 
events you must invade the principal to meet 
an income payment. 

We might possibly set up the discount ou 
the books merely as a bookkeeping entry as 
we go along. If so, when is the life tenant 
entitled? Is it when he dies or when the 
bond matures? If he dies first, can you take 
his portion of the accumulated discount out 
of capital from the remainderman or would 
the life tenant lose it if he does not live until 
the bond matures? These are the difficulties 
which Holmes recognized in NV. FE. Trust Com- 
pany vs. Eaton when he said that such a 
practice “would disconcert trustees not 4 
little.” Hence he opposed amortizing pre- 
miums because he thought that it 
with it accumulating discounts. 

The prevailing practice today is to amor- 
tize premiums but not to accumulate dis- 
counts. So far as there is any law, the 
prevailing practice conforms to the law. Also 
it seems to me to conform to Common sense. 
No rule adjusting matters between capital 
and income is going to work absolute justice 
to both the life tenant and the remainder 
man. These rules are all based on practical 
considerations, and it seems to me in this 
case that practical considerations justify the 
distinction which is actually being made in 
practice. 

Whether the premiums are being amor- 
tized or not or whether the discounts are 
being accumulated or not, any fluctuation in 
the value of either the premium bond or the 
discount bond goes to capital. If the bond is 
sold at a profit or loss or if it is called, the 
profit or loss goes to capital. 


Dealing with Stock and Cash Dividends 

Sixty years ago the C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
declared a 20 per cent stock dividend, and 
the Trustee u/w Hannah F. Lee received 
forty shares, which he sold, and then peti- 
tioned the court for instructions as to what 
to do with the proceeds. The court there- 
upon (Minot vs. Paine, 99 Mass. 101) laid 
down the so-called Massachusetts rule in 
these words (p. 108): “A simple rule is to 
regard cash dividends, however large, as in- 
come, and stock dividends, however made, as 
principal.” This decision is unquestionably 
the law in Massachusetts and a few other 
states (notably Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, 
Maine, Ohio, Rhode Island, Virginia, and 
West Virginia), as well as in England and 
the United States Supreme Court. In a 
later case the court amplified it and ex- 
plained it further by adding the following 
to the simple statement of the rule: 

“In considering the distribution to deter- 


“arried 


mine its character, substance and not form 
is regarded. The simple question in every 
case is whether the distribution made by the 
corporation is of money to be spent as in- 
come, or is of capital to be held as an in- 
vestment in the corporation. While this arbi- 
trary rule may sometimes defeat the inten- 
tion of the testator, in most cases it accom- 
plishes the result intended, and there were 
practical considerations as well as principles 
which required the adoption of it.”—D’Ooge 
vs. Leeds (176 Mass. 558, 560). 

Thus the rule admittedly sacrifices ab- 
stract justice in particular cases to simplicity 
in operation. Even at that, however, its 
application is not always so simple and easy 
as it sounds. 

It is very difficult in many cases to deter- 
mine whether the particular dividend is a 
stock or cash dividend. A few years ago 
the General Electric Company formed a new 
corporation, the Electric Bond & Share Se- 
curities Corporation, to take over its hold- 


ings of Electric Bond & Share Securities 
Company stock. It issued from the new 
company as many shares as there were 


shares in the parent corporation, distribut- 
ing the new stock as a stock dividend, share 
for share among the holders of the old. 
The new company was formed out of surplus 
earnings carried on the books as surplus. 
and the distribution was a distribution of 
profits. At the same time the transaction 
designedly took a form which from the point 
of view of the federal income tax would 
be deemed a distribution of capital. The 
Trustees u/w Charles J. Prince received a 
block of the new stock. Was it capital or 
income? The court held it to be income. 
Old Colony Trust Company vs. Jameson 
(256 Mass. 179). The reason for the decision 
was that as the distribution was of shares, 
not in the same corporation, but in another 
corporation, it was not a stock dividend, but 
for all practical purposes a cash dividend. 


Tests in Distinguishing Stock or Cash 
Dividends 

The test for determining whether a_ par- 
ticular dividend is a stock or cash dividend 
has been expressed by the court in the fol- 
lowing language: “It is the characteristic 
feature of a stock dividend that the prop- 
erty of the corporation itself remains un- 
changed, but that each one of the shares 
of the increased capital stock represents a 
smaller fractional interest than before in 
the total amount of the corporate property. 
On the other hand it is the characteristic 
feature of a dividend declared and _ paid 
wholly from the net profits or undivided 
earnings that it does diminish the property 
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of the corporation by exactly the amount of 
the dividend so paid out, while it leaves 
the fractional interest represented by each 
share of the capital stock exactly what it 
was before. Gibbons vs. Mahon (136 U.S. 
549, 559, 560). Tested in this way, the 
dividend here in question was not a stock 
dividend properly so called. It left the cor- 
poration the poorer by what was given to 
the stockholders; it left the proportional in- 
terest of each stockholder in the diminished 
quantum of the corporate property exactly 
what it had been.”’—Sheldon, J., in Gray vs. 
Hemenway (212 Mass. 2389, 241). The facts 
in this case are given below. 

The distinguishing feature of 
now under consideration is that the stock 
distributed was stock in another company. 
Several similar cases have come up in Massa- 


the cases 


chusetts in recent years. In Smith vs. Cot- 
ting 25 Mass. 42), the question was 
as to a distribution made in 1914 by the 


Old Colony Trust Company of 6,000 shares 
of stock in the American Trust Company. 
These 6,000 shares were held in the surplus 
and undivided profits of the Old Colony 
and were distributed among the stockholders 
in the ratio of one for ten. The could held 
that it was a cash dividend and belonged to 
income. 

In 1914 the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, which was holding large blocks of 
stock in the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, distributed it among its stockholders 
the vote reciting that the dividend was paid 
out of the surplus profits of the company. 
The Trustees u/w Augustus Hemenway re- 
ceived a block of these shares, and the ques- 
tion of distribution came up in Gray vs. 
Hemenway (223 Mass. 298). The chief con- 
troversy in this particular case was whether 
it was not in fact a dividend out of capital 
rather than out of surplus profits. The court 
held that the dividend was income for the 
life tenant, as it did not come out of capital 


but out of assets which the corporation was 
holding and keeping available as ‘floating 
capital.” 
Supreme Court Ruling in Hemenway Case 
In another case under the will of Augustus 


Hemenway, Gray vs. Hemenway (212 Mass. 
239), the one from which the rule above 
given was quoted, the question came up mm 


connection with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Company. In 1908 this 
company organized a New Jersey corpora- 
tion to take care of a short stretch of rail- 
road which it desired to build. The parent 
company paid the total cost out of surplus 
and took over all of the stock of the sub- 
sidiary company. The new piece of road 
was then leased to the parent company on 
a perpetual lease, and the parent company 
declared a dividend among its own stock- 
holders payable in the stock of the new com- 
pany. The dividend when received was held 
to be income. 


Strictly speaking, the foregoing cases are 
really not cases of stock dividends at all, 


but should be discussed under the heading 
of “Extraordinary Cash Dividends.” At the 
same time, as they take the form of a stock 
dividend of a sort, they require discussion 
and elimination. 

In passing it is interesting to note for 
how much trust law in Massachusetts we 
are indebted to the estate of Augustus Hem- 
enway. This estate has been to the Supreme 
Court on at least six different questions. 
Hemenway vs. Hemenway (134 Mass. 446), 
previously discussed, went up on the ques- 
tion of amortizing premiums on bonds. Hem- 
enway vs. Hemenway (171 Mass. 48), in- 
volved the question of apportionment of in- 
come on the death of the life tenant. Hem- 
enway vs. Hemenway (181 Mass. 406), in- 
volved an extraordinary dividend in liquida- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Coal Company. 
Gray vs. Hemenway (206 Mass. 126), in- 
volved a 50 per cent extra dividend by the 
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Acts in All Banking and Fiduciary Capacities 


Treasurer, S. Herman Holl 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company, to be discussed later. Gray vs. 
Hemenway (212 Mass. 2389), and Gray vs. 
Hemenway (223 Mass. 293), are two of the 
cases we have just discussed. 


Simultaneous Cash and Stock Dividends 

The next question for discussion is the 
much more difficult class of cases which for 
want of a better term we might call simul- 
taneous cash and stock dividend viz. 
where there is an increase in stock offered 
to the shareholders, with rights to subscribe, 
together with a cash dividend to enable them 
to take up the new stock. The first two 
cases to arise on this point were Daland vs. 
Williams (101 Mass. 571), and Rand vs. Hub- 
bell (115 Mass. 461). In the Daland ease, 
the Hill Manufacturing Corporation of Lew- 
iston, Me., had surplus profits amounting to 
$280,000, which had been invested in mills 
and other property, and which it desired to 
capitalize. Being unable under the law to 
issue stock dividends, it yoted to increase its 
stock by $300,000. At the same time it voted 
a dividend of 40 per cent, together with the 
privilege of subscribing for the new stock 
and applying the dividend on the purchase 
of the new stock. As the new stock was 
worth $165 per share and could be subscribed 
for at par, it was assumed that every stock- 
holder would take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. Apparently there were no “rights” 
which could be sold, although it was assumed 
that the shareholder could take the cash 
dividend if he chose. A stockholder appar- 
ently had to subscribe or else lose the dif- 
ference between par and the market price. 
The $20,000 of stock above the $280,000 sur- 
plus was to be sold in the market. The court 
held that in substance this was a stock divi- 
dend, as no prudent man would take a cash 
dividend as against a stock worth $63 above 
par. Therefore it was a trustee’s duty to 
take the stock instead of the Gash, and in 


Cases, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
President, Frank B. Rhodes 


Trust Officer, Fielding L. Willcox 


that case it would belong to the capital of 
the trust fund. 

In Rand vs. Hubbell, 
the Bay State Brick Company voted a 50 
per cent increase in stock, each stockholder 
to have the privilege of subscribing in the 
ratio of one for two. The directors then 
voted an extra dividend of $50, to be ap- 
plied in payment of the new stock. Assign- 
ments of fractional interests among the 
shareholders were permitted, but no new 
stock was to be issued to new shareholders. 
The shareholders were notified by the treas- 
urer that on a certain date they could call 


the stockholders of 


and get their dividend checks, could then 
take them into another office, and by sur- 
rendering them up, get the new stock. The 


checks were actually made out for all the 
shareholders, and on calling at the office of 
the company for them and surrendering 
them back at the proper office, they received 
their new stock. The checks were then de- 
stroyed. None were actually presented at 
the bank for payment. The corporation did 
not as a matter of fact have funds on hand 
at the bank to meet the checks if they had 
heen presented for payment. The surplus 
of the corporation amounted to more than 
the dividend, but it was not available in the 
form of cash to meet it. A similar transac- 
tion had been carried through a few 
before the testator’s death. The court 
that the obvious intention of the whole 
transaction was to make a stock dividend 
and a stock dividend only, and hence that 
it belonged to capital. 


years 


held 


simultaneous 
cases have 


Later cash and stock divi- 
dend followed a= slightly differ- 
ent form, and for all practical purposes have 
overruled these two earlier Unfor- 
tunately, however, no case exactly like them 
has come up since, so that we have no cer- 
tain means of knowing whether the court 
regards them as overruled or not. It is to 


cases. 
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be noted that in Rand vs. Hubbell the court 
went on the theory that as a practical mat- 
ter the stockholder could not take his cash 
dividend; that it was a part of the vote it- 
self that the cash dividend should be used 
for the purchase of stock, and no provision 
Was made for cashing checks. What would 
have happened if a stockholder had retained 
his check and presented it for payment does 
not appear. The Daland case goes on the 
theory that while a stockholder could have 
claimed his money, he wouldn’t. 

It is interesting to examine these two early 
cases carefully in the light of the rule above 
quoted from Gray vs. Hemenivay. It seems 
to me that the decisions were absolutely cor- 
rect under that rule, and I have been unable 
to follow the logic of the later 
which go the other way. We will 
amine some of them. 


decisions 
now ex- 


Apportionment of Dividends 
The question arose next 
son (152 Mass. 58). 
of the Ludlow Manufacturing Co. 
issue 1.000 new shares, giving the share- 
holders the right to subscribe in the ratio of 
one to four. An extra dividend 
Clared of $25 per share, just sufficient to 
enable the shareholders to take up the stock. 
The shareholders had the option either to 
subscribe for the new stock or to take their 
eash dividends and sell their rights. Some 
took cone course and some the other, <Ar- 
rangements were made to provide enough 
cash to meet the checks. The corporation 
lind sufficient earnings to warrant the divi- 
dend, but if the dividend was paid in cash 
an equal amount of capital would have to 
be raised to take care of the permanent im- 
provements for which the earnings had been 
used. The transaction took the form it did 
solely to overcome the illegality of a stock 
dividend. By a majority decision the court 
held that the dividend was a cash dividend, 
as it represented what was originally at least 
earnings, and should go to the life tenant. 
The court distinguished the two cases just 
previously discussed on the ground that in 
those cases the cash dividend was a mere 
form, whereas in this case the stockholders 
could have their cash and some took it. 
There was no minority opinion, so that it is 
impossible to get a picture of what led the 
court to switch away from the 
cases. It is interesting to 


in Davis vs. Jack- 
In 1SS89 the shareholders 
3 voted to 


was de- 


two earlier 
note. however, 


that in the case which broke away from what 
appears to be the correct ruling, in the earli- 


er cases the court was divided. The case 
raises a question which was suggested in a 


later case, but which has never been square- 
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ly answered in Massachusetts, unless this 
decision can be deemed to be an answer. In 
Hemenway vs. Hemenway (181 Mass. 406, at 
411), the court made this remark: “Whether 
if accumulated profits are once devoted to 
permanent capital purposes they can be set 
free and distributed as income among the 
shareholders by the paying in of an equal 
amount as capital, as seems to be intimated 
in Bouch vs. Sproule 12 App. Cas. 385, 402), 
and as argued by the life tenants, it is not 
now necessary to consider or decide.” 

Incidentally the court in Davis vs, Jack- 
son approved the ruling in the earlier case 
of Atkins vs. Albree, 12 All. 359, namely 
that “rights” belong to capital. If the trus- 
tee had sold the rights they would be capi- 
tal, and the court intimated that if the stock 
was taken, the value of the stock over and 
above the amount of the dividend belonged 
to capital. This idea follows along in the 
later cases. 


Dividend Credited to Life Tenant 

The next case was Lyman vs. Pratt (1838 
Mass. 58). The Lawrence Manufacturing 
Company voted in 1901 to increase its stock, 
giving each shareholder rights. At the same 
time a dividend was declared of the amount 
necessary to subscribe for the new stock to 
which each shareholder was entitled. A 
shareholder could either cash his dividend 
check or subseribe for the new stock. The 
stock issue had been wholly underwritten, 
so that it made no difference to the com- 
pany which course the shareholders pur- 
sued. The court, following Davis vs. Jack- 
son, but not referring to Rand vs. Hubbell or 
Daland vs. Williams, held that the dividend 
was income and went to the life tenant. 

These two cases break away pretty much 
from Rand vs. Hubbell and Daland vs. Wil- 
liams. Apparently they represent what is 
now the fixed policy in Massachusetts, and 
they have been consistently followed ever 
since. For example, in 1906 the Farr Alpaca 
Company trebled its stock, declaring divi- 
dends to enable the shareholders to take up 
the new stock. There were two transac- 
tions two months apart. The first was a 50 
per cent increase in stock with a $50 regu- 
lar dividend, the second a 100 per cent in- 
crease in stock with a $100 extra dividend. 
The shareholders had the option of subscrib- 
ing -or taking their cash dividend and sell- 
ing their rights. The dividends were de- 
clared out of surplus. The court held that 
the life tenant was entitled to the whole 
dividend Hyde vs. Holmes, (198 Mass. 287). 
It is interesting to follow this decision to 
its logical conclusion. Suppose a trust fund 
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consisted of 1,000 shares of this stock, worth 
$300 per share, or a trust fund of $300,000. 
Then the above described transaction takes 
place and the trustee has 3,000 shares worth 
$100 each. The life tenant immediately 
takes two thirds of the trust fund, leaving 
only one-third for the corpus (I should al- 
most say corpse). It does not seem wholly 
logical or just. 

Gray vs. Hemenway (206 Mass. 126), in- 
volved a special dividend by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company 
in 1909 of 50 per cent, carrying with it the 
privilege of investing one-half of the divi- 
dend in a new coal selling company organ- 
ized by the parent company. 


“Rights” Deemed to Belong to Capital 

The latest case, with an exhaustive opin- 
ion by the court, is Smith vs. Cotting (231 
Mass. 42. In 1911 the Old Colony Trust 
Company voted to increase its stock by two 
and one-half millions of dollars and at the 
same time declared a dividend of the same 
amount out of surplus, with which the stock- 
holders could take up the new stock. The 
shareholders had the usual option of either 
taking up the stock or taking the cash and 
selling their rights. This case came up in 
a little different form from most of the cases. 
Usually they are petitions by trustees for 
instructions as to what to do with the divi- 
dends. This was an inter vivos trust and 
came up on a pill in equity by the life tenant 
to compel the trustees to pay her the divi- 
dend received by them. The court held that 
she was entitled. Apparently, although the 
decision is not very clear, the value of the 
rights over and above the amount of the 
dividend went to capital. On this latter 
point there is no question in Massachusetts. 
Rights are uniformly deemed to belong to 
capital. 

The policy of our law seems now to be 
settled beyond any doubt, namely that where 
you have an increase of stock with rights to 
subscribe and simultaneously with it a spe- 
cial dividend aimed and timed to furnish the 
holders with enough money to take up the 
new stock, the shareholders having the op- 
tion to take either course, the dividend goes 
to income rather than capital. At the same 
time, as stated above, it seems to me that the 
logic of the rule is open to considerable ques- 
tion, and that none of the later decisions 
have ever satisfactorily answered the argu- 
ments in Daland vs. Williams and Rand vs. 
Hubbell, whereby the dividends were held to 
be, for all practical purposes. stock dividends. 
If you apply the distinction laid down in the 
rule quoted above from Gray vs. Hemenway, 
it seems to me that these cases all fall on 
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the side of the stock rather than the cash 
dividend. However, the policy of the law 
is settled beyond question and it is merely 
an interesting academic question. 

Query, should a trustee in deciding wheth- 
er or not to hold on to a particular stock 
which is selling way above par give consider- 
ation to the possibility of a split-up in the 
form taken in the Farr Alpaca Company case 
supra? 

Presenting a Different Problem 

A case involving a somewhat different 
problem is Leland vs, Hayden (102 Mass. 
542). In 1863 the Old Colony & Newport 
Railway Company passed two votes. The 
first was an increase in stock, giving the 
stockholders the right to subscribe for the 
new stock at par, one share for five, stock 
not taken up to be sold by the company. 
Second, a special 40 per cent dividend pay- 
able one-half in cash and one-half in some 
of its own stock which the directors had 
purchased on the market from an accumu- 
lated surplus of earnings. As to the first, the 
court held that it was a stock dividend and 
went to capital. The second was a cash 
dividend. The court took the ground that 
the purchased shares represented cash _ in- 
vested so as to earn an income. If the di- 
rectors had sold the stock and declared a 
dividend, it would have been a cash divi- 
dend, or if they had invested their cash in 
some other corporation and distributed the 
stock it would have been a cash _ divi- 
dend. Therefore it went to income. The 
court argued that the dividend did not affect 
the value of the shares upon which it was 
made relative to the whole capital stock of 
the company. The shares originally held by 
the trustees constituted the same fractional 
part of the whole capital after the 
dividend as before. 


stock 


Where Dividend is in Liquidation 
The foregoing cases are all cases of “going” 
companies. Where the dividend is in liquida- 


tion, a different principle applies. In Broicn- 
ell vs. Anthony (189 Mass. 442), the National 
Union Bank of Fall River consolidated with 
two other banks in 1903. The shareholders 
were offered two options: (a) three new 
shares for four old shares, plus $20 per share 
extra; (b) $135 cash per share in liquida- 
tion. In pursuance of the plan a dividend 
of $87.50 was declared, ostensibly out of 
surplus, but for the purpose of enabling the 
shareholders to pay the first assessments 
due on the new stock. There was not enough 
surplus to warrant such a dividend as a 
straight dividend. There were later divi- 
dends of the balance. The court held that 
the dividends went to capital; that the votes 
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of the company were not intended to change 
the character of the property held by the 
company from capital to income, as they 
were merely steps in liquidation. 

The case of D’Ooge vs, Leeds (176 Mass. 
558), is an interesting one. In 1898 the Ad- 
ams Express Company, which was a joint 
stock association, having an accumulated sur- 
plus of over twelve million dollars which 
it had invested in capital and _ properties, 
voted to distribute this among the share- 
holders by issuing bonds in an amount equal 
to the capital stock of the company and giv- 
ing each shareholder bonds equal to his own 
eapital stock. As a joint stock company 
the shareholders were liable as partners, and 
the by-laws provided that a fund should be 
accumulated to protect the shareholders, 
and this particular surplus was that fund. 
The bonds were only contingently payable, 
i.e., the property back of them continued to 
be held as security for all of the sharehold- 
ers, and they carried only 4 per cent inter- 
est. The court held that analyzed, these 
not being a direct debt but merely 
something coming in ahead of the common 
stock, were substantially preferred stock, 
and that the principal was to remain an in- 
vestment of the company and used as capital. 
It was really a formal capitalization of 
arnings which had previously been capital- 
ized in substance and effect, and therefore 
the dividend belonged to capital. 


Payment of Overdue Dividends on Preferred 
Stock 

One other question has come up in Massa- 
chusetts in connection with stock dividends, 
and as it is one likely to arise with more 
or less frequency, it is very important that 
trustees should understand the principles in- 
volved. It relates to the payment of overdue 
dividends on preferred stock by new _ pre- 
ferred stock. The question first came up in 
Gardner vs, Gardner (212 Mass. 508), in the 
estate of Charles Amory, Jr. The trustees 
held preferred stock in the Massachusetts 
Electrie Companies, a voluntary association. 
the preferred stock being entitled to a cumu- 
lative 4 per cent dividend before any divi- 
dends could be paid on the common stock. 
Dividends on the preferred stock being in 
arrears, the company issued new preferred 
stock to the preferred shareholders to make 
up their overdue dividends. The court held 
that while not legally a corporation, the 
company was for all practical purposes a 
corporation and the dividends should be 
treated in the same manner as corporation 
dividends, and as this was a stock dividend, 
applying the fundamental rule, the new stock 
belonged to capital and not income. 
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This decision was followed a few years 
later in Coolidge vs. Grant (251 Mass. 352). 
This case involved the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, which was in arrears in 
its cumulative preferred stock dividends. In 
1922 the directors voted to pay the arrears 
partly in cash and partly in new stock. The . 
dividends had in fact been earned by the 
corporation during the period and had been 
passed merely to preserve the assets of the 
corporation. The vote recited that the cor- 
poration had a surplus which was invested 
and labeled it a stock dividend. Some stock- 
holders refused to accept the new stock and 
were in fact later paid wholly in cash. The 
Trustees u/w Erastus P. Bigelow accepted 
the new stock, sold it, and paid the proceeds 
to the life tenant. The court held that there 
was nothing in the facts to take the case 
out of the usual rule and that the dividend 
belonged to capital. 

The income tax phase of a dividend has 
no bearing on the question of the respective 
rights of the life tenant and the remainder- 
man, and vice-versa. In Jar Comm’r vs. 
Putnam (227 Mass. 522), the court held stock 
dividends to be income so far as the income 
tax went, while recognizing that as between 
the life tenant and remainderman they were 
capital. gia 
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GROWTH OF MOUNT VERNON TRUST 
COMPANY 

Vernon Trust Company of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., is establishing new 
records of growth. The latest statement 
shows resources of $23,106,000; deposits $20,- 
616,118; capital $1,000,000; surplus $700,000, 
and undivided profits $496,177. Among se- 
nior officers are: Arch M. Campbell, chair- 
man of the board; Mark D. Stiles, president ; 
Milton H. Hall, vice-president; John M. 
Bromley, vice-president and secretary, and 
Stephen Van Tassel, vice-president, and Lau- 
rence C. Wellington, trust officer. 


The Mount 
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Member Federal Reserve System 


Seventy years is a long enough time to test 
the quality and character of the manage- 
ment of any bank; to prove its stability 
and enduring powers; to demonstrate its 
value and usefulness, and to judge intel- 
ligently of its merits. 


Since 1858 this bank has served succeed- 
ing generations, growing in strength and 
usefulness, and with every step of national 
progress—service in this institution has 
expanded and kept pace. 
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EDGAR STARK 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 
RESOURCES EXCEED 
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INCONSISTENCIES IN CLASSIFICATION 


AND TERMI- 


NOLOGY OF TRUST SERVICE 


SPECIAL NEED OF STANDARDIZING ‘“CUSTODIANSHIPS” 
WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


President, Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Boston and Assistant Vice-president, 
American Trust Company of Boston 


(Fprror’s NOTE: 


associations. 


Wr. Stoddard directs attention to one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems in trust service which calls for intelligent collaboration on the 


part of all fiduciary 


Not only varying in different sections of the country but also as betireen 


trust institutions in local communities, there is a lamentable lack of uniformity in classi- 


fying the kinds of services embraced in 
counts’ and “safekeeping accounts.” 


disadvantage, confuse their customers and 


such 
Trust companics and banks place 
ereate 


terms as “custodianships.” “agency ac- 
themselves at a 


misunderstanding because of the ab- 


sence of standardized terminology and classification in this branch of service.) 


liIN is the day of standardizing in 
industry and 

standardize not, as some erroneously 
suppose, in order to make things drab and 
identical, but for convenience and economy 
so that we shall not have to waste time 
and efforts in a life made richer by stand- 
ardized things. Anywhere in the United 
States you can buy a standardized electric 
lamp which will fit perfectly into your 
standardized socket. Any bank will cash a 
check on a standardized form (not, how- 
sized), endorsed in the standardized 
manner. Bond interest is computed accord- 
ing to standardized tables; standardized ma- 
chines displace tiresome repetitious human 
toil. 

In the field of fiduciary services stand- 
ardization has as yet failed to gain more 
than a foothold. Particularly is there a 
need for using standard names or titles of 
services. Because of lack of standardization 
there is confusion and waste motion, both 
as between banks and as between banks and 
their customers. 


business, 


ever, 


“Shopping Around” 

I can best illustrate what I am driving at 
by relating an incident from actual experi- 
ence. 

A member of a firm of investment coun- 
sel with whom we deal called at my desk 
one day. 

“T am, frankly, shopping around,” he said. 
“T have a client whom I would like to place 
here but before I can bring him in I must 
be able to show him that he ean get the 
work done here as cheaply as anywhere 
else, if not more cheaply.” 


finance. We. 


In parenthesis I should say that in Bos- 
ton, as in many cities in the country, trust 
service fees are not standardized except by 
common practice. Shopping is therefore a 
prevalent practice. 

I inquired what the 
done. 

“It is an agency account.” said the invest- 
ment counsel, and proceeded to give me the 
general picture of the securities in the ae- 
count. 

I quoted a figure. 

“You're 40 per cent higher than the Blank 
Bank and Trust Company,” said my friend. 
“Sorry, but you lose.” 

This was not only unpleasant but it 
astonishing news. The figure 
I knew, the customary rate 
similar service in Boston. It 
40 per cent more than any 
town. 

“Wait a minute,” I said, “Just what did 
the Blank Bank and Trust Company say 
they would do for that fee?’ 

His answer revealed that we had been 
talking at cross purposes, and why. What we 
called an agency account, the Blank Bank 
and Trust Company hamed a_ safekeeping 
account. When we refer to agency service 
we mean the safekeeping of securities plus 
the keeping of books of account. The other 
bank meant by agency what we called sim- 
ple safekeeping, that is to say, holding se- 
curities, collecting interest on bonds, deliv- 
ering and receiving on the owner’s order, 
but not keeping books of accounts. 


customer wanted 


was 
quoted was, 
charged for 

couldn't be 
other bank in 


Discrepancy and Diversity in Designation 
There can be little dispute about the du 
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New York Administration 


If you have an estate or a trust fund which can be man- 
aged or administered more advantageously in New York, 
we have the personnel, equipment and experience to qualify 


us for the task. 


Where we act as Trustee under our form of “Unshrink- 
able Trust,” we invest the fund in guaranteed first mort- 
gages and guarantee the beneficiaries against any shrinkage 
of principal and against any default in income. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
. Capital Funds $32,000,000 


176 BROADWAY 
Borough of Manhattan 
City of New York 


ties of a trust company as executor, as trus 
tee under a living or a testamentary trust, 
as guardian or conservator. There is like- 
wise no difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes a transfer agent, a registrar or 
a trustee under a corporate mortgage. But 
in the vitally important and growing field 
of safekeeping, agency and custodianship 
accounts there is both a wide diversity of 
opinion and of practice. 

Most 


guage 


banks have “grown into’ the lan- 
which they employ with little or 
no thought as to the terminology employed 
by other banks. One type of service shades 
imperceptibly into another by such slight 
gradations that unless it is carefully exam- 
ined, the distinctions made appear to be 
distinctions without a difference. Yet an 
issue is sharply raised the moment fees are 
placed on services and the issue becomes 
acute the moment keen customers begin to 
compare both fees and services in banks in 
the same locality. 

I am aware that in some cities—in Boston, 
for instance—the banks do not wish to es- 
tablish a uniform schedule of fees. This is 
quite right and proper. But the banks are 
placing themselves at a mutual disadvan- 
tage when they fail to use the same English 
words to describe the same trust department 


175 REMSEN STREET 
Borough of Brooklyn 
City of New York 


services. They confuse their customers; they 
cause misunderstanding on the part of at- 
torneys, trustees, investment counsellors and 
their customers generally when they neglect 
to standardize the language employed to de- 
fine the different functions and 
duties which they perform. 


classes of 


The issue is not a burning one but it is 
nevertheless an interesting and an important 
one. It is a pleasure to be permitted to 
broach it to the trust fraternity through the 
courtesy of the editor of TrusT COMPANIES. 

So feo fe 
FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 

One of the outstanding banking institu- 
tions of Texas is the Fort Worth National 
Bank of Fort Worth. The December 31st 
financial statement shows aggregate re- 
sources of $45,541,294; deposits $39,800,000 ; 
capital $2,000,000; surplus $1,000,000, and 
undivided profits $651,029. The subsidiary 
Fort Worth National Company has capital 
of $200,000; the president is K. M. Van 
Zandt. 


The Spring Executive Council meeting of 
the American Bankers Association has been 
set for April 15-18, at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Biloxi, Miss. 
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Pioneer Trust Company of the Nation’s Capital 


Established in 1889 


j Re Rell 


it rr 


CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING 
of the 


Washington Loan and ‘Trust Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Depository of many national organizations. 
Equipped to give especial attention to the 
business of banks, corporations, estates and 
foreign clients. Correspondence invited. 


JOHN B. LARNER, President 


Capital and Surplus over Three Millions 


West-End Office opposite State, War and Navy Building 
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| AWYERS MORTGAGE (0. 


Capital and Surplus $19,000,000 
RICHARD M. HURD, President 
January Ist: 1929 


The Gross Earnings and New Profits of the Lawyers Mortgage Company for the year 1928 
are the largest in its history, the Gross Earnings being $4,309,160, and the Net Profits $2,611,662. 


The sale of Guaranteed Mortgages including Extensions amounted to $104,215,733, and 
the net gain in Outstanding Guaranteed Mortgages amounted to $34,817,174. Since the Law- 
yers Mortgage Company was organized, it has guaranteed $1,131,434,692 of Mortgages, of 
which $758,556,216 have been paid in full leaving now outstanding $372,878,476. 


Twenty-six years ago the Lawyers Mortgage Company adopted a by-law limiting the 
amount of Outstanding Guaranteed Mortgages to twenty times its Capital and Surplus. In con- 
formity with this by-law, the stockholders of the company during 1928 have paid in $2,000,- 
0CO, increasing the Capital Stock from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. Also the Lawyers Mort- 
gage Company has transferred during the year 1928 the sum of $1,000,000 from Current Earn- 
ings to Surplus, making a total addition of $3,000,000, for the protection of investors in our 
Guaranteed Mortgages. 


The Gross Earnings and Net Profits of the Company for the past three years have b2en 
as follows: 


1928 1927 1926 

Gross Earnings  ............s0.ce0es $4,309,160 $4,073,885 $3,758,331 

INN oe a cas ccc teaehcasucimnicks 1,697,498 1,523,702 1,488,116 

PRONE WUIEIED.  Sccccisiniscconccsesnned $2,611,662 $2,550,183 $2,270,215 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 

New York Mortgages ..............+ $16,425,433 SIND savas neues escankececekcosuaeenveee $12,000,000 
Accrued Interest Receivable ...... 804,983 RONPMIE MEE vatc chy cosoucesxkcatsabaeskcvesseis 8,000,864 
Company’s Office Buildings, etc. 2,270,831 ee en. ee ee 734,514 
U. S. Treasury Notes ................ 196,000 Mortgages Sold, Not Delivered .. 289,600 
ROMBUR® Deu pagaeessicctecescakssousksscevsnsresixe 2,006,049 Reserve for Taxes, etc. ...........+ 678,318 
$21,703,296 $21,703,296 


The Guaranteed Mortgages of the Company—legal for Savings Banks, Trustees, etc.—are 
divided among its customers as follows: 


he eR PRIDDIS cn snsiceeicccboncnonvcncececorss is tirana Gb wut C bie teas banbbiccae Mavesenoenkie $ 57,007,009 
eT DORIS 25a snixunacs on cbavrnseebons vavcbsshubuadabbivoesetessesehenva 30,684,605 
a I I ogo, Foch cha Se pehunhoe ss aud adcnebak ouebnecescunebeauniee 26,646,567 
eas NINES DORES ug vahirs conic votes se svbedsnonsoibessstneedssneseened onpeeesds yi 40,692,526 
ND NEI occ sce su cra cons snnse oh asusuubncespereveneoencewesssusessesps S Vise aSucuRaeshaaaienessaee 59,575,355 
Se ae in ERIN oor ois unl Su gaa Svaueni basi iaeGnwekeeeGarbuoness suvbnaosetspancashesisnhe 158,272,414 
21,325 $372,878,476 


The Company’s accounts have been certified by the Audit Company of New York 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


John W. Ahern Julian P. Fairchild Robert L. Pierrepont 
Howard S. Borden Frederic J. Fuller Samuel Riker 

Guy Cary Robert Walton Goelet Park A. Rowley 
Frederic R. Coudert Charles P. Howland Henry L. Stimson 
Edward De Witt George A. Hurd William I. Walter 
Cecil C. Evers Richard M. Hurd Bronson Winthrop 


A. Henry Mosle 
Detailed report in pamphlet form mailed on request 


56 Nassau Street, New York 184 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
161-01 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 17 Prospect Avenue, Mt. Vernon 














SOME IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS 
OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
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IN THE GROWTH 


TENDENCY TO ELIMINATE WORD “TRUST” IN CORPORATE TITLES 
WALTER N. DURST 





(IipiTor’s NOTE: 
tant place in American investment finance. 


Investment trust operations have come to occupy a large and impor- 
Developments of the past year have empha- 


sized the wisdom of adherence to accepted principles of investment trust organization 


and management. 


The writer of the following article has made a close study of the 


subject and discusses some of the more salient trends of the past year.) 


H1.AT relatively new development in 

American investment enterprise which 

is comprehended by the organization 
and growth of investment trusts or invest- 
ment companies, has acquired an essential 
and recognized place in the general financial 
and economic scheme. 
ination of ill-judged or feebly managed ven- 
tures, the so-called “investment trust moye- 
ment” is growing in stature and its inherent 


By a process of elim- 


principles and incalculable usefulness in the 
broadening fields of American finance, have 

accepted. It is significant of the 
and importance attached to the = in- 
vestment trust or investment company form 
of organization that a number of powerful 
and old established investment banking 
houses as well as strong banking and trust 


become 
value 


company interests have become identified 
with such organizations. 
Qver One Billion in Investment Trust 
Securities 
Over 200 trusts or investment corpora- 


tions are in operation in the United States 
and Canada. Some 120 of this number are 
of the general management type about thirty 
common stock trusts, and this group would 
include a number of general or limited man- 
agement trusts or corporations, some thirty 
financial trusts, about twenty single 
industry trusts and a few bond trusts. The 
total capital placed in the securities of these 
trusts is conservatively estimated at one 
billion dollars but is probably somewhat 
above this figure. About $500,000,000 of 
investment trust or investment company se- 
curities were offered during 1928, including 
the three large organizations formed in the 
latter part of the year. Several investment 
corporations for the aeronautical industry 
were formed during the past year. 

A development of general interest 


stock 


is the 


ability of some of the older trusts to expand 
during the past year by issuing new deben- 
tures. The use of such debentures at low 
rates is an indication of their strong posi- 


tion. The low rate is of great aid to the 
trust or company as average earnings at a 
higher rate than that paid on the deben- 


tures will be multiplied on the various equity 
the trust. The use of debentures 
is backed by the historical experience of dec- 
ades of British and Sceottish financing— 
equity being offered first and later 
low-coupon debentures are offered. Omitting 
the several large pieces of financing in the 
last quarter of the year, nearly one-half of 
the financing of 1928S consisted of debentures 
or collateral trust bonds and the remainder 
of preferred and common shares, the latter 
in units and largely of new investment trusts 
or investment corporations. 


issues of 


issues 


Continued Formation of ‘‘Families’’ 
Another development of the investment 
trust is further emphasized by the group- 
ing of several of these organizations into 
families. This is another point of historical 


precedence, as British and Seottish trusts 
have long been formed into groups. The 


several trusts of the Shawmut Corporation, 
of the Old Colony Corporation, the First and 
Second General American Investors Com- 
pany of Lehman Brothers and Lazard Fréres, 
the groups of the United States Fiscal Cor- 
poration, the group surrounding the Ameri- 
can Founders Corporation, the United States 


Shares group, and the Otis & Company 
group,’ are but a few of the groups. In 


Canada, we have the Canadian General In- 
vestment Trust, Ltd. group. A number of 
additions were made to these groups during 
1928 and several single trusts became a part 
of a group. 

One other factor of major significance dur- 
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ing the past year, was the almost complete 
absence of the formation of fixed or semi- 
fixed trusts. Except for a few isolated cases, 
new trusts were of the general management 
type. The formation of new investment 
companies during 1928 would indicate that 
the general management type had won the 
battle that waged so fiercely between this 
group and the fixed or semi-fixed group 
during 1926 and 1927. 


Investment Trust Earnings 

The matter of investment policy was a 
perplexing one during all of 1928. Foreign 
markets did not offer the opportunities found 
during preceding years, and the American 
bond market was declining. Managers hay- 
ing the courage of their convictions, however, 
entered the stock market or followed a more 
conservative policy, and were handsomely 
rewarded, by placing money on call. The 
eall loan market and the opportunity to real- 
ize profits on securities purchased some time 
previous were the redeeming features of in- 
vestment management. 

Several earnings statements for 1928 have 
been published. Due to the very satisfac- 
tory profits from the sale of securities, total 
earnings, chiefly profits from sale of securi- 
ties, are considerably higher than in 1927. 
Computed on a percentage basis, earnings of 
about 15 per cent, and higher, on capital em- 
ployed have been reported and are a respec- 
table earnings ratio on the capital available. 
Such a ratio is far higher than the average 
American corporation, railroad, industrial or 
utility, realized on its invested capital in 
1928 or, in fact, in any recent year. Such 
a figure of 15 per cent is somewhat higher 
than the orthodox 10 per cent or even the 
12 per cent allowed for boom years, These 
high earnings are based on profits from the 
sale of securities and although this is a con- 
tinually recurring item, later years may hot 
offer the opportunities of 1928 in this regard. 


Tendency to Eliminate Word “Trust?” 

Two major problems remain for the in- 
vestment trust. The first is the use of the 
name “investment trust.” Many believe that 
this conflicts with the use of the name trust 
in connection with the trustee relationship 
of the trust company. Historically, the name 
“investment trust” has signified a certain 
type of financial institution, a company in- 
vesting and reinvesting funds and not acting 
as trustee or accepting deposits. In the sec- 
ond place, a number of the American “invest- 
ment trusts” are technically “trusts,” chiefly 
Massachusetts common law trusts. and, of 
course, have a legal right to use the word in 
their titles. 


TRUST COMPANIES 





This difficulty is being overcome by the 
change of several “trusts” to corporations, 
elimination of the word “trust” from the 
title and the greater use of investment com- 
pany or investment corporation in designat- 
ing these organizations. The name “invest- 
ment trust” may continue for some time, as 
historically it has been imbedded in the 
minds of financiers as the title of an invest- 
ment company, but a general trend toward 
the use of investment company or invest- 
ment corporation will doubtless continue. 


Regulation and Legislation 

The second unsolved problem of the in- 
vestment trust or investment corporation is 
that of regulation and legislation. The years 
1927 and early 1928 witnessed a number of 
reports as to the nature and position of the 
investment trust industry by State Attorney- 
Generals, Security Commissions and business 
research organizations. A better understand- 
ing of the organization was reached by those 
interested through such conferences as were 
necessary and the publication of reports. 
State regulation, beyond rulings of State Se- 
curities Commissioners, was not promulgat- 
ed. Considerable progress was made on the 
part of State Securities Commissioners in 
reaching uniform thought on the subject. 

The National Association of Securities 
Commissioners formed an investment trust 
committee, which made a thorough investi- 
gation of the entire field. A committee of 
the Investment Bankers Association contin- 
ued their study of the situation. The diffi- 
culty lies in giving the investment trust or 
investment company its exact place. without 
conflicting with regulation of holding com- 
panies controlling other companies, with 
banks which accept deposits. with trust com- 
panies which accept deposits and act in a 
trustee or fiduciary relationship to the pub- 
lic. 

The compulsion of publication of the lists 
of holdings of the trust or corporation does 
not agree with the policy of a number of 
companies, this policy being backed by the 
historical precedent of the British trusts not 
publishing their holdings. One argument is 
that banks do not publish the list of their 
loans. Any decision as to investment policy 
by state officials would eliminate the man- 
agement factor in the investment trust. and 
investment management is the investment 
trust or investment company. The _ state 
would be performing the entire business of 
the company, and elimination of this feature 
would practically eliminate the organization. 
The public are safeguarded chiefly through 
the restrictions of the indentures under 
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which the trusts or companies borrow, by 
the strength of the firms sponsoring the va- 
rious Companies, and by the type of men en- 
vaged in the business. 

If continual watch is kept by the State 
Securities Commissioners and minor regula- 
tions are made from time to time, the move- 
ment should continue to develop in a sound 
manner and grow 
greater extent 


successfully to an even 
than was true in 1928. Such 
irregularities as cropped out are true of any 
new or old, but of should 
be eliminated as soon as possible and antici- 


business, course 
pated, if possible. The vast amount of money 
in the business, the strength of the support 
found, the increasing complexity of the in- 
vestment problem, a fair attitude toward 
the state, the public and the investor, all 
these considerations and others, place a 
heavy responsibility on investment trust or 
investment corporation managers for 1929 
and years to come. The further healthy de- 
velopment of the institution devolves on 
them, and on them alone. 
fo fo he 
The Continental Trust Company of Balti- 
more reports earnings of $284,050 in 1928, 
after all expenses. The company’s balance 
to the credit of surplus and undivided prof- 
its as of December 31st, was $2,021,269 after 
payment of dividends. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DETROIT 
COMPANY 

At the annual stockholders meeting of the 

Detroit Company, the national bond distrib- 

uting organization of the Detroit and Security 

Trust Company, Hugh J. Ferry, treasurer of 

the Packard Motor Car Company, was added 


to the Board of Directors. The directors 
elected were as follows: Ralph Stone, Albert 
I. Green, McPherson Browning, James E. 
Danaher, Sidney T. Miller, Dr. Fred T. Mur- 
phy, Henry Shelden, Sidney T. Miller, Jr., 
Ray Danaher, John B. Ford, Jr., Hugh J. 
Ferry, Warren J. Hoysradt of New York, 
Henry Hart and Emmett F. Connely. 

At the election of officers which followed 
Hfenry Hart and Emmett F. Connely were 
elected vice-presidents, and W. S. Gilbreath 
and Oscar L. Buhr elected assistant vice- 
presidents. The Detroit Company is owned 
and controlled by the Detroit and Security 
Trust Company and operates offices in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

The ‘board of directors of the Detroit and 
Security Trust Company mourns the loss, 
through death, of one of its most valued 
members, Edward H. Butler, who was 
prominent in Detroit banking affairs and 
was president of the Detroit Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company. 
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Cf Cyear of Great 
Achievement for New Jersey @&, 


| HE year 1928 has been one of achiev- 
ement for New Jersey. Probably at 


no time during the history of the state 
has there been a year of corresponding 
civic, industrial and financial growth. 


Port Newark with its rapidly expand 
ing harbor facilities, the completion of 
the Newark Municipal Airport, and the 
completion and- authorization of new 
channels and waterways adjacent to the 
Newark territory, are forerunners of out- 
standing developments in the Metropol- 
itan area 


Approximately 150 manufacturers have 
established their « tions in northern 


New Jersey during 1928. This migration 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


HE. latest statement of the Fidelity 
Union Trast Company as of 
December 31 1928. shows 


Deposits $135,516,291.95 
TOTAL ASSETS $100, 270.78 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS $ 12,000,000.00 


of industry illustrates the recognition of 
the territory as a shipping and manu- 
facturing center 


In addition to the mznufacturing and 
industrial growth there are the state and 
municipal developments such as the state 
highway and county road program that 
has been started during the year. This 
highway program opens up new homes 
that are situated ,ideally for those who 
prefer to live in the country yet within 
easy commuting distance of their offices 


Your Executor -Trustee 


The growth of every community is 
dependent on the financial support it re- 
ceives w Jersey is fortunate in having 
ample banking facilities. The Fidelity 
Union has been a financial leader for 
many years. Today its Trust Department 
with its forty years experience in the 
handling of esta and trusts. stands out 
as one of the foremost in the country. 
As a resident of New Jersey there are 
sound economies in naming a New 
Jersey bank to handle your estate 


“sf 


Achievement 


f Newark Muni- 


10 author 
ads by State 
Highway Commission 


Inquiries are cordially solic- 
ited, and if you wish, a trust 
representative will call on you 
at your home or office. 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 


Member Gederal Reserve System 


Newark. New Jersey 


William Scheerer, Chairman of the Board 


Fidelity Uni CRedenal Reserve System 
Newark, New Jersey 


Uzal H. McCarter. President 








C= 7 
Pw, SPECIMEN of ad- 


vertisement run in all 
North Jersey newspapers 
and in New York Times, 
Herald Tribune, and 
Philadelphia Ledger by 
Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, the 
trust 
in New Jersey. 


largest bank and 


company 


Union Trust Compan 














STEPPING STONES IN THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANIES 


TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE A POTENT INFLUENCE 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 
Vice-president, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company of Raleigh, N. C., and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 


NY great national project like trust 
company service gradually develops 
a chronology of its own in which 
stand out as stepping stones 
of progress. It has been so with trust com- 
panies. Gradually history of trust company 
service in the United States is emerging from 
the dusty and fading records of the early 
trust companies. The present generation of 
trust men may well memorize the following 
significant dates in trust company history: 
1781—Charter by Congress of first bank, 
now the Bank of North America and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia ; 
1810—Establishment of the 
Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, the first company 
that was later to engage in trust busi- 


Ness ° 


certain dates 


Pennsylvania 


1822 Fire In- 
(now the 
Company of 


company te 


-Organization of Farmers 

and Trust Company 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
New York City), the first 
receive trust powers: 

1880—Charter of New York Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company, the first com- 
pany to have the word “trust” as a part 
of its corporate title; 

1841—The Supreme Court of 
States in the Girard Will from 
Philadelphia decided in the affirmative 
once and for all the question whether 
a corporation could receive and hold 
property in trust; 

1869—Creation of the first life insurance 
trust, by the Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia ; 

1896—Amendment to the by-laws of the 
American Bankers Association permit- 
ting the trust company members of that 
association to organize a Trust Company 
Section ; 

1897—First annual meeting, in Detroit, of 
the Trust Company Section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association ; 

1904—Publication of the 


surance 


the United 


Case 


first issue of 


Trust CoMpaANtecs, the monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the development of trust 
companies in the United States; 

191S—DPermission granted to national 
banks under Federal Reserve Act to en- 
gage in trust business. 

Not the least important, by any means, of 
these ten stepping stones is 1904, the date 
of issue of the first number of Trust Com- 
PANIES. which is soon to celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary under the same manage- 
ment. The past quarter-century has wit- 
nessed a period during which trust compa- 
nies have made their first really nation- 
wide impress upon public thought. TRUST 
COMPANIES has been a potent influence in 
extending and improving trust company serv- 
ice by serving as a medium of expression 
of the best thought on fiduciary theory and 
practice and as a medium of dissemination 
of knowledge of fiduciary theory and prac- 
tice throughout the length and .breadth of 
a nation. The continuity of policy of the 
publication throughout this quarter-century 
has done much to mould the thought of 
America on trust subjects along conservative 
and yet progressive lines. May the present 
standard of excellence be maintained under 
the same management throughout another 
quarter-century. 


and the 


Company 
sank & Trust Company 


The Peoples Trust 
Shenandoah Valley 
of Martinsburg, W. Va., have been merged. 

The American Bank of Spokane has estab- 
lished a trust department and increased capi- 
tal to $200,000. 

The Charleston National Bank of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., founded in 1884, reperts re- 
sources of $10,286,000; deposits $6,729,000 ; 
capital $500,000; surplus $1,500,000, and un- 
divided profits $190,933. Trust department 
operations are under W. R. Milford, vice- 
president and trust officer. 

The Weehawken Trust & Title Cempany of 
New Jersey reports resourees of $11,952,000, 
and deposits $8,896,000. 
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A GREAT BUILDING--In KeepingWith 
New Englands New Frame of Mind 
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The new Industrial Trust Build- 
ing is more than a magnificent 
home for a great bank; more 
than a modern office building 
for Rhode Island business men. 


“40 aes 
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Built with absolute confidence in the 
continued progress and prosperity of 
our people, it is a concrete expression 
of New England’s new frame of mind. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 






Resources More Than $150,000,000 Member Federal Reserve System 

Five PROVIDENCE Offfices {£. Providence Pawtucket Newport} 

o s 

. 111 Westminster Street — 63 Westminster Street = Woonsocket — Bristol Westerly : 


Pa 1473 Broad St.—220 Atwells Ave.—602 Elmwood Ave. ( Pascoag Warren Wickford j 
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ACTIVITY IN BANK AND TRUST COMPANY SHARES 
REFLECT FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES IN BANKING 
SITUATION 


A SURVEY OF BANK STOCK OPERATIONS IN NEW YORK DURING 1928 


MARK A. NOBLE 


President Association of Bank Stock Dealers in New York and member Noble & Corwin. 





(Epitor’s Note: Both from the standpoint of investment and speculative participa- 
tion the demand for and the enhancement in value of bank and trust company stocks, 
have imparted some interesting new aspects to this class of securities. The large num- 
ber of institutions which have recently split up the par value of their shares is evidence 
of a wider popular interest and a desire to foster a closer partnership relation with the 
public. The great changes and numerous mergers tn the banking field, together with 
investment trust absorption, are doubtless major factors in this market.) 


CTIVITY and _= fluctuations in the 
shares of banks and trust companies, 
which have been most pronounced in 

New York and in other large centers, reflect 
in large measure the great changes, the 
mergers and new trends in American bank- 
ing. In former years the stocks of banks 
and trust companies, and particularly those 
commanding high market value, were main- 
ly regarded as “rich men’s investments.” 
The situation has been changed completely, 
owing not so much to speculative considera- 
tions, as to wide distribution for investment 
and because of wider familiarity with the 
potential merits in the enhancement of bank 
stocks. Other factors, notably the buying 
of this class of stocks for the portfolios of 
investment trusts and securities’ companies, 
have contributed to lend a much _ broader 
aspect to the absorptive demand of bank 
and trust company stocks. The changes 
which occurred during the past year will, 
in all likelihood, have a far-reaching influ- 
ence in the future with the prospect of a 
continuation of the tendency toward bank- 
ing concentration and the popularization of 
bank shares by reducing par values. 

To visualize profits and activity in bank 
and trust company share investments there 
is included in this article, two tables which 
show respectively, the price fluctuations in 
New York during the past year and the 
remarkable accumulation of profits derive’ 
from holding a selected list of shares dur- 
ing the ten year period from 1918 to the 
close of 1928. 

In January, 1928, the New York market 
price for bank or trust company securities 


reached what was considered a high level « 
from the standard theretofore considered 
normal. Many investors who had held these 
shares for years began to liquidate their 
holdings of bank and trust company stocks. 
This policy seemed perfectly reasonable when 
the annual dividend return and earnings on 
market price were considered. The prac- 
tical result, however, was extremely unsatis- 
factory to the sellers, for they have not 
heen able to repurchase the holdings with- 
out paying a higher price for them. This 
proved particularly true when sizable blocks 
of stock were sold. 


Investment and Speculative Absorption 

In the early months of 1928 these securi- 
ties began to rise and, with a few minor 
reactions, followed the bullish trend in the 
general market for common stocks. About 
June ist, when a severe reaction took place 
on the New York Stock Exchange, the bank 
stock market registered a decline of about 
15 to 20 per cent. 

There were several important factors 
which caused the rise prior to June Ist. 
During this period a number of investment 
trusts and security companies were formed 
and proceeded to invest a percentage of their 
funds in bank stocks. This, in addition to 
a wide public interest in this particular 
market, not only absorbed the heavy sell- 
ing, but actually created a shortage of the 
best issues. A large percentage of this buy- 
ing was for permanent investment, but at 
the same time, a following of speculative 
buyers had been built up, and many invest- 
ment houses of small financial strength 
sprang up to secure for themselves whatever 
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part of the profitable business they coul:l 
get. 

When the break on the “Big Board” oc- 
curred, these “shoestring” dealers became 


frightened and sold as quickly as_ possible 
the stocks held in the long account. At this 
time also the speculators, who had in most 
vases borrowed as much as they could to 
purchase bank stocks, hastened to safeguard 
their position or to take what profits they 
could. An oversupply of stock came into 
the market in this way. and the larger houses 
refused to “hold the bag,” bringing about a 
sharp decline. During the Summer months 
a quiet and orderly market prevailed with 
prices gradually rising. 

The danger point in the market has been 
passed. The banks were not then, and have 
not been since in favor of extending loans 
on bank shares, so that for the balance of 
the year a very strong technical market 
position has prevailed. Adjoining is pre- 
sented a table showing the high and low 
quotations for the quarter periods of 1928; 
in the most other shares of New York City 
banks and trust companies. 


Wide Distribution of Bank Shares 

The net result of the activity in the 
bank stock market has been a wide distribu- 
tion of the shares. The number of stock- 
holders in one bank alone increased 300 
per cent. This popularization has produced 
a sounder and more stable market than has 
been known previously for this class of se- 
curities. On the other hand, wealthy men 
who do not desire immediate return, have 
been buying bank stocks for future enhance- 
ment, knowing as they do that the larger 
banks and trust companies of New York City 
certainly will reflect the growth of the city 
—the increase in the wealth and prosperity 
of the entire nation. 

It has been estimated that the United 
States, with 7 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, receives about 60 per cent of the 
income of the world and is trustee of 30 
per cent of the world’s wealth. A financial 
condition such as this cannot be changed 
rapidly or materially affected, for a number 
of years, without some tremendous political 
or economical upheaval. No such disturb- 
ance of major magnitude appears in sight. 

It is a safe and conservative theory at this 
time and at the present market level that 
the leading bank stocks in New York City 
will enhance in value 100 per cent in the 
next ten years. The present annual average 


dividend return can be placed at 2% per 
cent. An investor holding stock for the 
period mentioned would receive 12% per 


cent on his investment without considering 
any increase in dividends paid during that 
period. In many prices of certain 
shares will double in value even in three to 
five years, which will materially increase 
the percentage of return. 


cases 


Desirable Investments for Banks 

The Connecticut law allows savings banks 
and trust companies to invest in New York 
City bank and trust companies shares. In 
an address before the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of State Banks and Trust Companies, 
LeRoy W. Campbell, president of the City 
Bank & Trust Company of Hartford, said 
in part: 

“The next step in this discussion is what 
are the most desirable types of stocks for 
a vank to hold. We believe bank stocks 
and insurance First, because with 
only a very limited erception the stock of 


stocks. 


these types have no bonds or prior stock 
ahead of them. They have one kind of capi- 
tal, therefore the holder participates pro 
rata on dividends, increases in book value 


and capital increases. Banks regularly pub- 
lish uniform statements under oath and are 
regularly examined. Their inventory never 
changes in style and their accounting prac- 
tice is quite uniform. They draw their rev- 
enue from all lines of business and profes- 
In fact, they are the hub of the wheel 
around which it all revolves. 

“True, the immediate current yield of 
bank stocks is low, yet we have statistical 
data to prove that the principal New York 
City banks have shown an average annual 
yield of 32 per cent in the past eleven years 
when allowing for enhancement, stock in- 
creases and dividends.” 


sion. 


A sudden rise in market prices often takes 
place upon the issue of rights to subscribe 
or upon the merger of two or more banks. 
Both of these incidents are merely a sign of 
expansion which has been in evidence for 
several years past. 

Urge Toward Larger Banks 

It is a fact recognized by the modern pro- 
gressive bankers that the financial needs of 
the tremendous commercial enterprises and 
huge combinations have been in excess of 


the old banking facilities. The people of 
the nation have become investors and for 


this reason the old public prejudice against 
combinations and “community of interest en- 
terprises” has disappeared. 

We may expect further expansion in in- 
dustrial and public utility projects for a 
long time to come. The inevitable answer 
is patent, our banks must become larger, 
their activities more comprehensive, their ef- 
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ficiency greater, in fact their entire 


broadened and more widespread. 


scope 


The man in the street knows that banks 
do not forget for whom they are working— 
and that they never cease working. <A bank 
works for itself while aiding its customers 
to grow and increase in financial strength. 
The stockholder in the bank, however, is 
the final beneficiary. One of the inevitable 
policies of our large banks will be to ex- 
tend their participation in the foreign field. 
Many new foreign branch banks have been 
opened in the past year and every sign 
points to further preparation for activities 
in this field. 

Trust Business as Prolific Source of Earnings 

The personal trust departments of the 
trust companies have shown unusual growth 
in the past twelve months, and the future 
earnings from this source are certain to 
increase. During the past six months two 
estates with net assets of over $250,000,000 
each have gone to the personal trust depart- 
ments of New York trust companies. The 
total of the personal fortunes placed with 
the trust companies as executors or trustees 
is constantly increasing. Personal fortunes 
are greater, and the custom of leaving these 
matters to trust companies, rather than to 
individuals, is spreading, even among men 
of less than average estates. 

At the the year 1928 a strong 
demand for the old line bank shares was in 
evidence. The table of quotations here- 
with presented shows that quoted prices in 
many issues were at their high point for 
the year. To predict the future in a mar- 
ket such as we now have is most difficult. 
but there seems to be no sound reason for 
not believing that the year 1929 will be a 
most prosperous one. If reactions in mar- 
ket prices take place, it is more than likely 
that these setbacks will be temporary and 
that before the year has expired we shall 
experience the highest prices ever seen for 
this particular class of securities. The table 
presented herewith gives a concise idea of 
what has taken place from an investment 
viewpoint from 1918 to 1928 inclusive. 


close of 


Significance of Par Value Reductions 

The idea of splitting the par value of 
bank shares from $100 to $25 or to $20 a 
share is rapidly spreading. In Philadelphia 
and other cities the banks are adopting this 
policy. We may expect many large banks 
and trust companies in New York to follow 
the lead of those institutions which have 
taken this step. 

The smaller par value is certain to have 


a marked influence upon the market prices 
of the shares. The average bank stock buy- 


er, particularly those who have recently 
ventured into this field, are attracted by 
low-priced stocks and will make commit- 


ments upon the basis of price, rather than 
upon asset value and earning power at mar- 
ket price. The seasoned bank stock pur- 
chaser realizes that more often than other- 
wise the highest priced shares are not only 
the most stable but frequently offer the best 
opportunity for enhancement. Those shares 
with sound value which have $100 par value 
may be purchased upon the theory that, 
should the shares be split, a profit is likely 
to be realized. 
Organization of Securities Companies 

One of the most important features of the 
year has been the formation of security com- 
panies, in one form or another, by many 
bank and trust companies. These security 
companies’ shares, for the most part, belong 
to the bank or its stockholders and are in- 
separable from the stock of the bank. The 
purposes for which these companies have 
been formed are various. The theory behind 
each one, however, is similiar. It is 
sible through these agencies to purchase and 
sell stocks, bonds or other securities, to par- 
ticipate in underwriting, to distribute bonds 
and stocks—in short to function profitably in 
wt manner not within the jurisdiction of the 
hank itself or perhaps not within the scope 
of recognized banking practices. 

This plan of increasing the possibilities 
of earnings has proved to be most profitable 
and with proper management will lead to 
increased return to the shareholders. Since 
the management of the securities is generally 
in the hands of the directors of the related 
banks, it is unlikely that the successful bank 
will have unsuccessful security companies. 
Should sound stocks or bonds be purchased 
at a high market price, it is always possible 
to increase the capital of the security com- 
pany and thus provide funds for averaging 
purposes. 

The opportunity for investment, after 
thorough investigation, is open to banks to 
a degree not enjoyed by most individual in- 
vestors. To purchase a bank stock which 
carries with it a well,managed security com- 
pany gives the buyer a conservative specu- 
lative possibility, backed by the proper in- 
formation and judicious selection of issues. 
Since management is everything, the pur- 
chaser of banking shares must pay strict 
attention to the personnel of the bank and 
associated company. 


pos- 
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A Leading New England Bank 


Ample resources, world-wide connec- 


tions, and nearly a century’s experi- 
ence combine to make this bank an 
unusually desirable correspondent. 


Your New England Business 
Is Invited 


ORIGINAL CHARTER 
ieea 


THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF 


BOSTON 


Resources $125,000,000 


Withdrawal of Bank Stocks From Stock 
Exchange Trading 

For many years past a number of bank 
and trust shares had been listed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange. Sales were sel- 
dom made on the “Big Board’ and when 
shown they were more often than not en- 
tirely out of line with the established mar- 
ket for the same security over the counter. 
When bank stocks became active over the 
counter an attempt was made to create real 
markets on the Exchange. This attempt was 
a failure for a number of reasons. The vol- 
ume of trades in any one issue is small, and 
a real selling effort must be made to place 
the inactive shares. To go to a post and 
shout does not and will not make a market 
for any extremely high priced and inactive 
security. 

A more serious reason exists however for 
not establishing open and speculative mar- 
kets for bank and trust shares. The letter 
of Charles E. Mitchell to his shareholders 
presents this phase of the question very 
clearly. The letter follows: 

Banks are institutions of credit and de- 
pend upon the steady continuance of public 





confidence. If, in times of financial disturb- 
that should appear to be 
questioned by the quotations for their stocks 
on the Bachange, serious results might fol- 
low, even though such quotations reflected 
only an unimportant volume of transactions. 
In this fundamental respect of being credit 
institutions, banks differ materially from the 
industrial, railroad and public utility corpo- 
rations whose stocks listed on the E.x- 


anee, confidence 


are 
change. 

As a result of the foregoing letter from 
which the quotation is taken, the 
stock of the National City Bank was stricken 
from the Stock Exchange list. A number of 
other banks followed this lead, so that today 
total capital of the banks listed on the New 
York Exchange is $75,500,000 whereas the 
total capital of the banks shown on the New 
York Clearing House sheet is $605,502,500. 
Thus bank stocks representing an aggregate 
capital of $530,002,500 are traded in over 
the counter, in addition to the trades made 
over the counter in the listed bank stocks. 
This trading in listed bank stock probably 
accounts for 98 per cent of the actual trades 
made in those stocks. 


above 
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THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


TRUST 


OF NEW YORK 


COMPANIES 


56 WALL STREET ~ ~ NEW YORK 





cA nnounces 


its opening for business 


This institution is prepared to render complete banking service for the 
transaction of domestic and foreign business and to act in all trust capacities 


BOARD OF 


WILLIAM H. ALBERS Cincinnati 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking Company 
HAROLD O. BARKER New York 
Jesup & Lamont 
ALBERT BLUM Lodi, N. J. 












United Piece Dye Works 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAL New York 
ROGERS CALDWELL Nashville 
Caldwell & Company 
THOMAS L. CHADBOURNE New York 
Chadbourne, Stanchfield & Levy 
WALTER P. CHRYSLER New York 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
S. SLOAN COLT New York 
The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
EDWARD P. FARLEY New York 
American- Hawatian Steamship Company 
JACOB FRANCE Baltimore 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 
SAMUEL L. FULLER New York 


Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co 


HERBERT P. HOWELL, President 


GEORGE R. HANN Pittsburgh 
Attorney 

Louts J. HoROwITz New York 

Thompson-Starrett Company, Inc 

TIERBERT P. HOWELL New York 
President 

RICHARD F. Hoyt New York 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 

HENRY R. ICKELHEIMER New York 
Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Company 
EDWIN C. JAMESON New York 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company 
J. FORD JOHNSON, JR. New York 
Chas. D. Barney & Co. 

SIDNEY R. KENT New York 
Paramount Famous Lasky Corporation 
CLEMENT M. KEYS New York 
Curtiss Aeroplane-& Motor Company, Inc. 
WILFRED KURTH New York 
The Home Insurance Company 
ROBERT LEHMAN New York 


Lehman Brothers 


Member 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIS G. MCCULLOUGH New York 
Collins & Aikman Corporation 
MAURICE NEWTON New York 
Hallgarten & Co 
CHARLES F. NOYES New York 
Charies F. Noyes Company, Inc. 
DALE M. PARKER London 


M. Samuel & Company, Lid 
WILLIAM B. SCARBOROUGH... New York 
Hitt, Farwell & Co. 








ELMER SCHLESINGER New York 
Chadbourne, Stanchfield & Levy 
David A. SCHULTE New York 
Schulte Retail Stores Corporation 
H. N. SLATER New York 
S. Slater and Sons, Inc. 

R. P. STEVENS New York 
Allied Power & Light Corporation 
HAROLD E. TALBoTT, JR. New York 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR. Chicago 


Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $14,000,000 
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UNIQUE LOTTERY SYSTEM IN DRAWING OF STOCK 
FOR REDEMPTION 


FACILITATES JOB OF RETIRING ISSUES OF STOCK OUTSTANDING 


R. A. MALM 
Vice-president of Cleveland Trust Company 








(Epiror’s Note: Several years ago an article appeared in Trust COMPANIES de- 
seribing a plan of redemption of stock through selection by lot which was initiated at 


that time by the Cleveland Trust Company. 


Since then the plan has been improved 


upon and is adaptable to the requirements of banks and trust companies generally in 
attending to frequent duties of stock redemption. Mr. Malm shows in the following 
article how the revised system operates, which is suggestive of an appeal to gaming 


instincts. ) 


OME years ago the Cleveland Trust 

Company developed a method of re- 

demption of stock through selection by 
lot. The chcice was made by using ten balls 
numbered from O to 9 in a semi-spherical 
bowl and the drawing therefrom of one num- 
ber at a time to the extent that there were 
digits in the highest number available in the 
drawing. This method has since been im- 
proved upon and we are now using tumblers 
or decimal dice whose ends are semi-spheres 
and having in the center ten sides with rec- 
tangular faces and so constructed that they 
will readily roll end over end or sideways 
and will come to rest on one of the flat sides, 
thereby exposing a number on the top sur- 
face. The use of such a method or process 
will materially reduce the time and cost of 
operation and this particular tumbler mini- 
mizes mechanical influence and thereby in- 
crerses the element of absolute chance. 

We realize that the system is subject to 
some refinement, but we believe that the 
use of this dice system will not only materi- 
ally reduce the time required for the draw- 
ing, but will entirely eliminate the cost of 
preparation of drawing material and retain 
as far as possible the element of chance se- 
lection. 


How the Plan Operates 

Let us visualize an ordinary drawing of 
stock for redemption. <A list of stockholders 
is prepared in alphabetical order and then 
a number is applied to each of the stock- 
holders beginning at number one up. Where 
the redemption of stock has been provided 
for, the usual requirement is that stock be 
chosen by lot or otherwise as the board of 
directors of the corporation may determine. 
Depending upon the number of shares to be 
drawn and the number of stockholders in- 


volved, the corporation may designate wheth- 
er or not the stock is to be called in one, five 
or ten share units. The corporation in turn 
by resolution instructs its agent of its deter- 


mination as to the unit to be drawn from the 


steckholder whose number is selected. In the 
event the stockholder holds more shares thaa 
the given unit. the unit shares are called 
from his holding and in event his holding is 
less than the unit established, his entire 
holding is called. Inasmuch as the stock- 
holder’s number is always present on the ten 
sided dice, such stockholder has the chance 
of being drawn any number of successive 
times until his entire holding is exhausted. 

A drawing of this kind requires three peo- 
ple—one to roll or cast the tumblers down 
the incline so as to rest in the trough, which 
trough is just wide enough so that two dice 
cnnnet lay side by side and thereby not be 
able to determine which is to be considered 
first in reading the numbers across. the 
trough from left to right. 

A second person will operate a duplex add- 
ing machine, into the first column of which 
he lists the number as called by the roller 
and in the second column the number of 
shares drawn from such stockholder. This 
provides a chronological list of numbers as 
called and a running total of shares called. 

A third person checks a sheet that has 
been laid out in blocks so that there is a 
checking space for each number called. 


The Drawing 

In the list of stockholders that we have 
prepared there are 994 stockholders num- 
hered from 1 to 994. Now we proceed with 
the drawing. Three balls representing the 
three digits are used and rolled down the in- 
cline in this manner. The tumblers come to 
rest as you see in the trough. Reading from 
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left to right we find the uppermost exposed 
faces to give us the number 207. Throwing 
all three again we get 012, and again—ws69. 
In each of these cases the number is listed 
on the machine, The checker immediately 
checks the sheet to show a calling to the ex- 
tent of the unit and an examination is made 
of the numbered list to determine how many 
shares the stockholder has to find if the unit 
is available. If there is sufficient holding to 
meet the entire unit, the lister is so advised 
and that is the amount put into the second 
or shares column on the machine. This proc- 
ess is continued until the required number 
of shares has been drawn, Then the machine 
list is checked with the record made by the 
checker in order to prevent possible discrep- 
ancies. 

Now, there remains but the required no- 
tice to stockholders advising the number of 
shares drawn from his holdings and request- 
ing surrender thereof on or before the re- 
demption date. The operation is simple, 
quick, accurate, and true as far as the ele- 
ment of chance is concerned, as it is just as 
probable that 001 can turn up as 983. The 
system is ever ready to operate without prep- 
aration of any drawing material, and we 
hope that the day is not far off when we can 
make a set available to all trust companies 
throughout the United States. 
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PROMOTIONS AT CENTRAL UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 

At the annual trustees’ meeting of the 
Central Union Trust Company of New York, 
Samuel A. Brown of the personal trust de- 
partment was promoted from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president, while W. Tresc- 
kow was appointed assistant vice-president 
in charge of the newly created business de- 
velopment department. G. S. Fischer, H. J. 
Osborne and J. A. Toensmeier were ap- 
pointed assistant treasurers and Herman 
Zepf, R. W. MacCubbin; Thomas J. Haugh 
and Fred E. Egly were appointed assistant 
secretaries, 


TRUST COMPANY AS PLAINTIFF IN 
DIVORCE SUIT 

The latest in versatility of trust service 
is the appearance of the Missouri Savings 
Bank & Trust Company as plaintiff in a 
divorce suit. The trust company appears 
in the proceedings as legal guardian for 
George H. Heinlin, a victim of shell shock 
in the Great War and in response to a 
court summons to free the wife from obliga- 
tion to her deranged husband and likewise 
to insure protection of Government insuyvance 
to the soldier’s child. 
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REDUCED REPLICAS OF A VIGOROUS STYLE OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING USED BY THE CHICAGO 
TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY TO EMPHASIZE PERMANANCE AND PROTECTIVE QUALITIES OF 
TRUST SERVICE 
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ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF THE “MACHINERY AGE” 
AND MASS PRODUCTION 


ENDURING BASIS OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


J. H. BARRINGER 
Vice-president and General Manager of the National Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio 





INETEEN TWENTY-NINE will be an 

outstanding year as far as industry 

is concerned. The world is in the 
midst of a new age—the Machinery Age— 
and business everywhere is thinking in terms 
of work done by machinery instead of by 
hand. Business is seeking new ways to save 
time, money and labor, and this will result 
in improved products, increased production 
and greater sales. 

I see no reason why 1929 shall not be an 
outstanding year for business. Reports from 
Washington show that national bank re- 
sources are mounting higher and_ higher. 
steel, motor and agriculture production is 
exceeding all expectations, and trade gener- 
ally is brisk and on the upward trend. The 
recent drastic readjustment on the _ stock 
market has not disturbed conditions gener- 
ally, and business is going ahead as usual. 

Citizens in general are thinking in terms 
of national as well as international prosper- 
ity. and this is a hopeful sign from the stand- 
point of business. The radio, airplane and 
industry, with its representatives in all parts 
of the earth, are literally making all the 
world a neighborhood, and that, too, is a 
hopeful sign for future world peace and pros- 
perity. 

Since the beginning of industry the inven- 
tive genius of the world has been searching 
for new and better ways of doing things. The 
new things become old over night, and it has 
been this succession of machinery methods 
which has caused increased and hetter pro- 
duction, a lessening of human drudgery and 
an ultimately greater prosperity. 

I firmly believe that the business of the 
world will continue to find new and better 
ways of doing things. There will always be 
a demand for the person with brains to de- 
velop new, better, quicker and less expensive 
ways of doing things. The successful busi- 
ness man of today is thinking in terms of 
work done by machinery instead of by hand. 
He is constantly seeking new ways to save 
time, money and labor, and that means that 





mass production is here to stay and will 
continue, because it has proven a_ potent 
factor in the development of our industrial 
life. 


Mass Production and Labor Saving Devices 


Mass production will mean filling the de- 
mand quicker, higher wages and more lei- 
sure. Higher wages and more leisure mean 
that people will continue to have more and 
more time for recreation and pleasure. That 
means that those not needed in one industry 
through the development of additional labor 
siving manufacturing methods will be avail- 
able to other and new industries. As time 
goes on, new industries will spring up for 
the production of what today is considered 





J. H. BARRINGER 


Vice-president and General Manager, The National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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Broadway at Cedar Street, 





COMPANIES 


American Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


New York 


Statement of Condition as of January 2, 1929 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand and in banks .......--.$21,803,700.28 
Demand Loans (Secured by Collateral). 16,506,366.21 
U. S. Government, State and Municipal 

SS SERS os 3,192,626.75 
Other Stocks and Bonds ; : 6,859,780.97 
Time Loans (Secured by Collateral).... 8,799,384.83 
Bonds and Mortgages... .. 3,747,025.00 
Bills Purchased eee 14,385,534.49 
Accrued Inte est Receivable 447,423.49 
Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 

and Letters of Credit.... 141,185.55 


$75 ,878,027.57 


LIABILITIES 


. $5,000,000.00 
5,753.187.34 
98,408.43 
168,206.96 
32,471.74 
99,492.22 
141,185.55 
64,585,075.33 


Capital ee 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Taxes 

Other Reserves 

Accrued Interest Payable 

Unearned Discount : : 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. 
Deposits 


$75,878,027.57 


The American Trust Company does a general banking and trust business and invites accounts from corporations 


firms and individuals. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Depositary, Transfer 


Agent and Registrar, Depository of Court Funds and Funds of the State of New York; Designated Depository 
of Funds in Bankruptcy Proceedings in the Southern and Eastern Districts of New York. 








luxuries but what will become tomorrow’s 
necessities. 

This is nothing new. When the automobile 
superseded the and everyone 
was alarmed as to what the carriage makers 
and livery stable workers would find to do, 
Then more and more workers were needed in 
the automotive industries, and the hue and 
cry subsided. What held good then 
holds good today, and more workers are being 
employed today and will be employed in the 
industries which inventive genius is plan- 
ning for the future. The radio and modern 
business machinery, as an example, are to- 
day employing thousands that were once in 
industry which has been displaced by newer 
methods and newer modes of business and 
home life. So it shall continue, what with 
massed production and further developments 
in the world of science and invention. 


horse buggy. 


sool 


Future of American Business and Industry 


Those who bewail mass production and 
competition as menaces are taking an en- 
tirely wrong look at things. Competition is 
the life of any endeavor, be it trade or any- 
thing else, or just the art of living. 
the best age in the world’s history. 
and business have added much to 


This is 
Industry 
the sum 


total of the world’s happiness and prosperity, 
and what is more, they will continue and 
enlarge in their great contributions. As long 
industry gives the world newer, better, 
easier and less expensive products, it is do- 
ing a vital work for the good of humanity. 

It is up to the individual to know what 
progress and success are tied up with being 
prepared. Discontent is the first step toward 
better things. Success is not the matter of 
desire, but the product of hard work. Indus- 
trial life, for everybody associated with it, 
is better in every way today than it was ten 
years ago. This is because men have worked 
hard in the past, used their brains, and not 
tried to avoid doing the job that was up 
to them to do. We are doing more work 
in our industrial plants than we used to, in 
less time. Brains, again, you see! New types 
of machines, clearer thinking along all lines. 
More money for brain work. 
of the things that come to mind in any 
consideration of the present compared 
with the past, and the present as we con- 
template the future. 


°, ‘7 o, 
~ 1 M 


as 


These are some 


as 


The Boston Five Cents Savings Bank is 
the first savings institution in Massachusetts 
to report assets in excess of $100,000,000. 
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eA Greater Bank 


— with the same spirit 


of helpfulness 


OR 60 years, correspondents of the 

Union Trust Company have found 
in this Bank that spirit of helpfulness 
which is so essential in a thoroughly 
satisfactory Chicago correspondent. 


In uniting with the First National 
Bank of Chicago—a Bank of kindred 


record and ideals—the Union Trust 


Company extends full assurance to 
all its friends that in this greater in- 
stitution the same helpful spirit of 
service shall continue. 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 


CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 











TRUST COMPANIES 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1928 


The 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and E. 9th Street and in 
52 Other Community Centers in 
and Near Cleveland 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Banks . .  . $33,879,509.85 
U. S. State, Municipal and Other Bonds and Investments . . 25,272,455.62 
Loans, Discounts and Advances . . . ... . .  . 194,718,150.37 
Real Estate and Banking Houses . ae ae 5,610,524.39 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other Resources a, fi 1,837,441.65 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and Acceptances E xecuted 

oS Se ere ea ah aah Oe 2,467,566.50 


EMU oa: ke! ee ee me OS We! ee RR cee ee 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock .. See we & © & a ow oa us BRR 
Surplus and Undiv ee. 5 kk 7,628,306.56 
Reserve tor Taxes, interest, etc. . . . « 6 1 tle lel 334,879.25 
Dividend payable Ja i, 1929 ae ne Pe aa, et 300,000.00 
Deposits : ip R micas! oo lS We ser sey) tek “py .v 0 ee D 
Other Liabilities sl De ae 505,060.77 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Executed for Customers .. 2,467 ,566.50 





ce SS i ec ee: ry | ae! 


Growth of Deposits 


Dec. 31,3926 . . . ». « « «» « « « 205,201,083.71 
Dec, 31,0927 2. «§ « « sw wh thle) 6e SLT,660,635.24 
Dec. 31,1928 ....... . . « $262,549,835.30 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member, Cleveland Clearing House Association 
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NEW VALUES AND POTENTIALITIES 


IN MODERN 


TRUST SERVICE 


QUALITIES ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


H. DOUGLAS DAVIS 
Trust Officer and Treasurer of the Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfieid, N. J. 





HE development of a trust department 

is a matter of years. The seven lean 

years come first, but just as surely as 
Joseph predicted to Pharaoh, so we can pre- 
dict that the seven fat years will follow, 
provided that our barns have been filled with 
good-will, and good wills. A well equipped 
trust department is an expensive one to op- 
erate: it cannot be otherwise. An _ institu- 
tion that accepts fiduciary appointments 
must be prepared to fulfill the trusts even at 
a financial itself and to carry out 
those duties requires the skill and intelli- 
gence of trained men and women. Records 
must be carefully kept and in considerable 
detail for, in the case-of estates and trusts, 
the information recorded today may be need- 
ed years hence. It is necessary to pay for 
various financial services and other special 
sources of information. Nevertheless, the de- 
partment should show increasing earnings as 


loss to 


the volume of business grows and become a 
source of substantial profit. 

But monetary benefit is not the only value 
that interest me the most. The trust depart- 
ment has boundless opportunities to build 
friendships for the institution, for its contacts 
are closer and more intimate than those made 
by any other department of the bank. Some 
may question that statement, but I maintain 
that skillful and sympathetic assistance to 
those in grief or misfortune strikes a deeper 
chord than the granting of a loan or the 

_cashing of a check. 


Some Examples from the Trust Officer’s 
Log Book 

Consider for a moment the place taken by 
the trust department in the lives of many 
Widows, orphans and dependent persons of 
various types. Here for example is a boy of 
fifteen whose mother, a widow, is suddenly 
taken from him. There are no near rela- 
tives and he is alone. The trust company, 
as executor, trustee and guardian administers 
the estate and conserves the property for 
the boy. More than that, it cooperates with 
friends who give the lad a home—he becomes 





a frequent visitor to the office of the trust 
ofticer—eventually he is sent to school, thence 


to college, and has now entered business. 
There can be no doubt as to whom that 


young man will go with his business prob- 
lems and in what bank he will deposit his 
idle funds. 

Here is the case of an elderly lady, an in- 
valid, whose husband kept all business mat- 
ters from her. At his death, she is helpless. « 
Fortunately a trust company was named in 
his will as executor and trustee. The trust 
department not only performed the ordinary 
duties of estate management, but also hired 
cooks, companions, nurses—saw to it that 
there was coal in the cellar, paid the rent 
and in short took the place of the husband 
as nearly as possible. What bank do you 





H. Dovueias Davis 


Treasurer & Trust Officer, Plainfield Trust Company 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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suppose that dependent old lady recommend- 
ed to her friends? 

One more example—another widow, like- 
wise very much alone after the death of her 
husband. The trust company has become her 
friend and adviser on every conceivable sub- 
ject. When must tell her troubles to 
someone the trust officer must take the time 
to listen, sympathize and help. Is it time 
wasted? Positively not. In the first place, 
it is a duty and a privilege to become the 
friend and adviser of such dependent clients. 
In the second place, much costly advertising 
will not spread the message that such a per- 
son will tell to her intimates. 


she 


Novelty and Incentive in Trust Work 

Each day brings new and interesting mat- 
ters to the trust department. No two es- 
tates are alike. One may be worth ten thou- 
sand dollars, the next ten million; one com- 
prised of stocks and bonds; the other rep- 
resented by a factory, a mercantile business, 
a newspaper or any other enterprise you can 
name. If you are lucky you may some day 
have the estate of a bootlegger to liquidate. 
Some one must take charge of these affairs 
and the man on the job who has had the 
proper groundwork and studied to enlarge 
his store of knowledge will get the chance 
to show what he can do. 

The modern trust department needs 
cialists in accounting, income tax, real es- 
tate, securities. ete. Of course, there must 
be hookkeepers and others who have impor- 
tant duties. They too can advance, for ex- 
perience in every phase of the work is in- 
valuable. The trust officer in addition to the 
experience and technical knowledge. must 
have other qualifications. 

Much has been spoken and written re- 
garding the ideal trust officer whose attri- 
butes we would all like to possess. It is gen- 
erally agreed that he should be a man of un- 
usual attainments, having tact, patience and 
sympathy, as well as business ability. He 
should have a working knowledge of the le- 
gal principles and procedure involved in his 
work and some hold that he should be a 
lawyer. At any rate, he must be able to con- 
verse intelligently with the lawyers who are 
eounsel for trusts and he must be able to 
gain the confidence of people of all ages 
and all classes who are brought into inti- 
mate contact with him in the administration 
of estates. 


spe- 


Stature and Potentialities of Trust Service 
Fiduciary service is as old as civilization, 
no doubt, but not as we know it. Trust com- 
panies, conducting a fiduciary business were 


a product of the nineteenth century in this 
country, but only within the past twenty- 
five years have there been more than a hand- 
ful, comparatively, that handled an appre- 
ciable amount of trust work. Now, nearly 
every national and state bank, as well as 
trust companies, has its trust department, 
and eventually the majority will secure 
appointments. What with magazines and 
newspaper advertising, billboards, radio 
broadcasting, only a deaf mute who is blind 
eon be unaware that his bank or trust com- 
pany is eager to serve as his executor. 

All this publicity is producing results, but 
we have not yet felt the full force of the 
fieod of business that will come in. Last 
Ibecember the Committee on Publicity of the 
Trust Company Division of the A. B. A. sent 
out a questionnaire to trust companies and 
banks doing a trust business. In this, it re- 
quested them to report how many times dur- 
ing each of the past five years they had been 


named as executor or trustee under wills. 
This included wills that had already been 
probated and wills in which these institu- 


tions knew that they had been named. 


More than one thousand institutions re- 
ported and the number of times that these 
trust companies and banks were named as 
executor and trustee under wills during 1927 
Was four and one-half times as great as the 
total for 1923. Indeed, the 1927 total was 
greater than the combined figures for 1923. 
1924 and 1925. The same reports showed 
that 750 institutions were named as executor 
or trustee under wills as follows: 


1923 


1924 1925 1926 1927 
ASOD T7678 12926 19128 =. 279838 


This seems an entirely satisfying growth, 
but consider the possibilities if the follow- 


ing statements are true. One authority 
states that the number of estates of de- 


cedents administered by banks and trust com- 
panies at the present time is less than 10 
per cent of the estates administered before 
courts. Another tells us that 97 per cent of 
Americans die without making wills and that 
of every 100 who leave wills, only four or 
five name trust companies. 

Trust companies today administer about 
twenty billion dollars of estate and individ- 
ual trust funds and national banks alone 
have on their books personal trusts amount- 
ing to more than six billion dollars. I re- 
cently read, in an article commenting on 
Chicago’s billion dollar bank, that the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Company will 
have under administration the largest vol- 
ume of estate and trust business, with in- 





TRUST 


dividual trusts and estate funds of approxi- 
mately $1,600,000,000, and trusteeships under 
bond issues of $1,400,000,000. Such sums for 
one institution fairly stagger one’s imagina- 
tion. 


Trust Service and Diffusion of Wealth 

Vast numbers of our people are accumu- 
lating wealth and by that I do not mean 
great wealth, only. Many such people do 
not know how to take care of their funds 
and to whom will they turn for guidance 
but to the banks and trust companies? There 
they will receive the assistance they need 
during their lives and to them will they 
confide their estates when they pass on. In- 
surance written on the lives of the people of 
the U. S. passes belief—the total is stupen- 
dous. Through the life insurance trust a 
large share of that insurance will be collected 
and administered by banks and trust com- 
panies. The field is almost unlimited—so 
much business is available that we need 
scarcely bother about competition, but with 
it comes a tremendous responsibility. 

We advertise the benefits of fiduciary serv- 
ice and we believe all that we claim. If, 
however, we do not fit ourselves and those 
who follow us to administer and conserve 
the property entrusted to us, then we are 
not worthy of the trust and confidence re- 
posed in us, and the result will be disastrous. 


CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
REVIEWS SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
President William Murphey, reporting at 
the annual meeting of the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank of Atlanta and with 
six important locations in Georgia and the 
Southeast, shows resourees of $77,613,000, 
representing gain of $6,311,488 during the 
past year: deposits of $69,490,640, represent- 
ing gain of $4,733,720; total dividends paid 
$450,000, and $246,065 carried to undivided 
profits. Last April the capital was increased 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 ; $500,000 added 
to surplus; capital of Citizens and Southern 
Company increased from $300,000 to $400.,- 
000, and the Citizens and Southern Holding 
Company was organized with $400,000 capi- 

tal. 

The holding company has purchased the 
entire capital of the Atlantic Savings Bank 
and the Atlantic National Bank of Charles- 
ton, S. C., the name of the savings bank be- 
ing changed to Citizens and Southern Bank 
of South Carolina. The Dublin Bank & 
Trust Company was started last November 
at Dublin, Ga., with capital and surplus of 
$120,000. 
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Twelve Years 
After Marshall 
Found Gold 


In 1848, James W. Marshall 
was digging a millrace at 
Coloma and found gold. In 
1849, the great march to 
California began. 








Twelve years after Mar- 
shall’s discovery, the first 
stones in the foundation of 
this bank were laid. Today, 
the Bank of America of 
California, with resources 
of more than 400 millions, 
brings to every transaction 







the accumulated experience 
of more than half a century. 










Commercial - 
Trust 


BANK OF 


AMERICA 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Heap OFFICE: 


LOS ANGELES 


Savings 







Branches throughout Cali- 
fornia, from the Oregon 
line to the Mexican border 
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“Good Will is the 
Fruit of Years of 
Friendship.” And the good 
will of Union Trust Com- 
pany clients, built through 
thirty-seven years of faithful, 
friendly service, has made 
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Entrance to Banking Room 
now nearing completion 


this new building 

possible. And when 
it is completed, we shall 
greet it as a starting point 
for even broader service 
to these growing thou- 
sands of client-friends. 


nion Grust Comp 


First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family 


Griswold at Congress Street 


DETROIT 








MERGER OF THE MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY AND THE 





NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN ST. LOUIS 


A merger of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in Nt. Louis and the Mereantile Trust 
Company has been approved by the diree- 
tors of each bank. If the consolidation is 
ratified by stockholders, the new bank will 
be the largest in St. Louis and in the south- 
west portion of the United States. Its total 
resources will be more than $164,000,000, 

A statement signed by John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 


merce and George W. Wilson, president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company, following a 


joint meeting of directors on January 15th, 
said: “The directors of the National Bank 
of Commerce and the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany have agreed to recommend to their re- 
spective stockholders the consolidation of 
the two institutions. The capital, surplus and 
undivided profits recommended are $17,500,- 
OOO, of which $9,812,500 is to be contributed 
by the National Bank of Commerce, and 
$7.6S7.500 by the Mercantile Trust Co. The 
capital may be increased, the contributing 
ratios of each bank to remain the same. The 
shares of stock in the new bank will be di- 
vided equally between the two contributing 
banks. The new institution will be housed 
in the present quarters of the Mercantile 





GEORGE H. WILSON 
President, Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 


Trust Company. The land and buildings of 
the National Bank of Commerce will belong 


to the new bank and be retained for the 
present. 

“The plan contemplates the payment to 
the stockholders of the National Bank of 


Commerce of approximately $5,500,000 in 
liquidation of surplus assets, equivalent to 
$55 per share. The stockholders of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce will receive for 
each share now held approximately $55 from 
assets to be liquidated and one-half share 
of stock in the merged bank. The _ stock- 
holders of the Mercantile Trust Company 
will be returned approximately $4,812,500 or 
$148 per share, and in addition one and two- 
thirds shares of stock in the merged bank 
for each share held. 

“According to the last published statement, 
the capital of the National Bank of Com- 
merce is $10,000,000, divided into 100,000 
shares, and it has a surplus and undivided 
profits, including investments in the Federal 
Commerce Trust Company, of $5,304,628. The 
Mercantile Trust Company, a c¢apital of 
$3,000,000, divided into 30,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits of $9,234,870. 


shares, 





DERWOOD & UNGRAWOOS 


74HN G. LONSDALE 
President, National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 












































































































































































































































PORTRAYAL OF THE AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 

Every American should be familiar with 
the manifold functions and activities of his 
government. To many of our citizens Uncle 
Sam looms up merely as a tax collector or 
policeman. They fail to appreciate that the 
government is the partner of every citizen 
engaged in legitimate productive activities. 
The need for such better understanding of 
the vast scope of government machinery 
which immediately touches every strata of 
our national life, is particularly desirable 
because of the fact that of late years the 
character of our immigrants who too often 
fail to assimilate Americanism and cling to 
modes of life, language and traditions to 
which they were accustomed in their native 
lands. 

Frederick J. Haskins, who 
great and useful information § service at 
Washington, has rendered a most valuable 
contribution to the cause of sound American- 
ism in publishing a book entitled “The Amer: 


conducts a 


ican Government,’ which has reached a cir- 
culation of nearly one million copies and 
now appears in greatly revised form. It 
graphically and in everyday parlance de- 
seribes not only the far-reaching depart 


mental activities of our government, the 
tasks assigned to officials from _ president 
down, but also the collaborative and protec- 
tive work in mines, agriculture. industry, 
commerce, standardization, ete. The work 
comprehends the story of America’s partici- 
pation in the Great War, the scope of opera- 
tions of commissions, effects of Woman suf- 
frage, the prohibition amendment and pre- 
sents, indeed, a most comprehensive picture 
of “The American Government.” 
“ESTABLISH AN ESTATE” KEYNOTE OF 
THRIFT CAMPAIGN 

Trust companies and banks were given a 
special opportunity to participate in Nationa! 
Thrift Week recently conducted under the 
auspices of the National Thrift Committee, 
a movement annually fostered by the Y. M. 
C. A., in association with 48 national, civic, 
educational and business organizations. The 
keynote o1 the campaign this year was “Es- 
tablish a Will” and the purposes for which 
the various days were set aside. were all 
connected up with the estate appeal. 


Recent acquisition by merger of the First 
National Bank of Brooklyn and the Bronx 
Borough Bank increases the number of 
branch offices conducted by the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company of New York to sixty- 
one, 
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FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL INCREASES 


CAPITAL 
The past year has been one of notable ex- 
pansion at the First Wisconsin National 


Bank of Milwaukee, the most important op- 
eration involving merger of the Second Ward 


Savings Bank, creating resources of over 
$177.000,000, Additional banks were added 


to the list of affiliations. In Milwaukee, 200,- 
OCO people are served at seventeen = con- 
veniently located offices. In the state, 805 
of the 970 banks in Wisconsin are corre- 
spondents of the bank. 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the First Wisconsin National, capital 
stock was increased from $9,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000, and surplus from $5,000,000 — to 
$6,000,000. The increase is accomplished by 
issue of 10,000 shares of new stock at $300 
per share. Of the proceeds one million is 
added to the capital of the bank; one million 
to surplus and one million to surplus of First 
Wisconsin Company. 

Earnings of the First Wisconsin Group 
during 1928 amounted to $1,147,000 after all 
deductions. As a result of merger operations 
and growth a number of changes were made 
in official personnel and directorate. Michael 
Cudahy resigned from the board of the bank 
and John D. Bird, vice-president of the First 


Wisconsin Company, was elected a director 
of the company. James J. Brooks, assistant 
cashier of the bank, was elected assistant 


vice-president : H. Eskuche, assistant cashier, 
and Richard J. Lawless, assistant cashier. 
Henry J. Kloes, who has served the First 
Wiccnsin for a period of fifty-one years, re- 
tired on account of ill health. At the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company, Hugh W. Grove, 
formerly vice-president of the First Wiscon- 
sin Company, was elected vice-president and 
trust officer. A number of official changes 
were made at the First Wisconsin Company. 


CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED AT 

TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 

An increase in capital from $4,500,000 to 
$5,000,000 has become effective at the Trust 
Company of New Jersey, in Jersey City. in 
connection with a stock dividend entitling 
shareholders to one share of new stock for 
each nine shares held. The year 1928 was 
one of the most prosperous in the history of 
the company. The statement of December 
Slst shows important gains over that of a 
year ago, with resources amounting to $81,- 
033,456. Deposits are $62,384,248, and in ad- 
dition to capital there is surplus shown of 
$6,500,000 and undivided profits of $1,764,834. 
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‘‘The Keystone 
Of This Business 
Is Faithfulness 


to the idea that the interests of 
the capital invested are only 
oa ce be West-toete-bbetbete-temea't-teles 
zation and doing a service for 
the people that is clearly to the 
advantage of those who believe 


statement | 


of the eminent merchant, John Wana- 
maker, with respect to his own large 
enterprises, is so fittingly applicable to the 
work of this Trust Company that we take 
pleasure in bringing it to the attention of 


our customers and friends. 


JLDETROIT AND SECURITY 
‘TRUST (COMPANY 


Fort Street opposite Post Office 


Invested capital of $13,000,000 to protect your interests 
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National Trust 


Company 
Limited 


$6,000,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$181,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals 


4° on Deposits 


434% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton 


Winnipeg 
London, England 


Saskatoon Edmonton 











THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siting the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $400,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 





BRANCHES 

MONTREAL 
HALIFAX OTTAWA 
SAINT JouHN, N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. JoHNn’s, NFLD. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON VICTORIA 














PROGRAM OF THE MID-WINTER TRUST 
CONFERENCE 

An exceptionally inviting program has 
been arranged by Secretary Reuben A. 
Lewis, Jr., for the tenth annual Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference, sponsored by the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association, to be held at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City, February 18th, 14th 
and 15th. 

Addresses will be given by some of the 
best qualified trust men in the United States 
on the actual methods used by successful 
trust companies and banks in acquiring new 
business: tested systems for improving in- 
ternal administration: real liabilities as- 
sumed in acting in various fiduciary capaci- 
ties: the best policies to follow in handling 


trusts and estates, and many other subjects. 
In addition to the regular sessions a ques 
tion box feature is planned, through which 


answers regarding trust 
tained from an officer 


ing particular 


work may be ob- 
of an institution hav- 
experience along given lines. 
When inquiries are of general interest to 
other banks and trust companies the best 
qualified trust men on those subjects will 
answer them during the sessions. The latest 
ideas in trust advertising will also be avail- 


able to members through the advertising ex- 
hibit which will embody a comprehensive 
display of striking and effective material. 

The Eighteenth Annual Dinner of the 
Trust Companies of the United States, which 
is recognized as one of the senior banking 
functions of the country, will be held on the 
evening of February 14th. 


TRIBUTE TO MEMORY OF 
CHARLES A. HINSCH 

widespread in his home community 
and throughout the nation was the sorrow 
shared by the death of Charles A. Hinsch, 
president of the Fifth-Third Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, which occurred 
a week before Christmas, is indicated by the 
heartfelt tributes published in the current 
issue of Pepperbowr, the house organ of the 
bank. The kindly features of this great 
American banker out from the pages 
of this memorial bearing the quota- 
tion: “It has become an accepted sad expe- 
rience of humanity that death loves a shining 
mark.” <A recital of his career shows how 
far-reaching was his wholesome and con- 
structive influence, not only in banking, but 
in many other useful and progressive spheres 
of activity. 


How 


look 


issue, 
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EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT FIRST MINNE- 
APOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


At the recent annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the First Minneapolis Trust 
Company, Lyman E. Wakefield, president of 
the First National Bank and formerly vice- 
president of the First Minneapolis Trust 
Company, was elected chairman of the board 
of the trust company to succeed Elbridge C. 
whose retirement from active busi- 
Was announced. Mr. Cooke, who will 
continue on the board of directors, has been 
chairman since 1920, previous to which time 
he served as president of the trust company. 
Simultaneous with Mr. Cooke’s withdrawal 
there was announced the relinquishment by 
F. A. Chamberlain, H. C. Clarke, C. T. Jaf- 
fray and’ W. G. Northup of their titles as 
honorary vice-presidents of the First Minne- 
apolis Trust Company. All of these men will 
continue their connections with the company 
as directérs. 


Cooke. 


hess 


Under plans announced by Robert W. 
Webb. president of the First Minneapolis 
Trust Company and approved by stockhold- 
ers, the securities and real estate business 
hitherto conducted by the bond and real es- 
tate departments of the First Minneapolis 
Trust Company will be taken over by the 
First Minneapolis Company, successor by 
change of name to the First National Cor- 


poration in Minneapolis. Capital stock of 
the First Minneapolis Company will be 
$1.500,000, composed of 300,000 shares of 
stock at a par value of $5 per share. All the 


stock will be owned by the stockholders of 
the First National Bank, certificates entitling 
the holders to proportionate ownership in 
the First National Bank, the First Minne- 
apolis Trust Company and the First Minne- 
apolis Company. When proposed new financ- 
ing is completed the First Minneapolis Com- 
pany will have in addition to its capital of 
$1,500,000, a surplus of $800,000, and will be 
in a position to undertake much more ex- 
tensive and widely diversified financing than 
was possible under the First National Cor- 
poration or the bond department of the First 
Minneapolis Trust Company. 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank in Min- 
neapolis, several promotions were announced. 
M. ©. Grangaard, formerly assistant vice- 
president, was promoted to the position of 
vice-president. A proposal made by the di- 
rectors to increase the capital stock of the 
First National Bank by $500,000 and to re- 
duce the par value of shares from $100 to $20 
Was ratified. 





YOUR CHECKS CAN WORK FOR YOU 
= OR AGAINST vou eeee 


That regard for appearances which char- 
acterizes bankers as a class, is now being 
extended by them to embrace not only 
impressive buildings, dignified fixtures, 
clean-cut personnel .. . but their checks 
as well. 

’ They have learned that their checks * 
can work for them or against them... 
that they are continually being compared 
with the checks of other banks, either to 
their advantage or disadvantage. 

Checks made on La Monte National 
Safety Paper are the standard of com- 
parison. They convey a proper indication 
of a bank’s standing; suggest dignity, 
progressiveness, resources. And they are 
safe; protected on both sides against 
mechanical or chemical erasures. 

Over sixty per cent of the banks in 
the largest cities of the country use checks 
made on La Monte Safety Paper, as do 
the better class banks in hundreds of 
other cities. 

Speak to your lithographer about 
National Safety Paper, so easily and in- 
stantly identified by the wavy lines. 
George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 


LA MONTE 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 


Ps 


L 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


Fror 27 years, the Utica Trust 
& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 


of the great industrial «empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 


& DEPOSI. 


Utica -s 


T.COMPANY 


New York 











IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS AT UNION 
TRUST OF DETROIT 

The past year witnessed a new and most 
important stage in the operations and ex- 
pansive affiliations of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, which is soon to take pos 
session of its strikingly handsome and im- 
posing new skyscraper home. Responsive to 
the broader demands of modern business and 
banking requirements, the Union Trust Com- 
pany under the forceful leadership of Presi- 
dent Frank Blair has acquired control of 
two of the largest banks of Detroit, namely 
the National Bank of Commerce and the 
Griswold-First State Bank, together with 
their comprehensive systems of branch of- 
fices. Including the affiliated Union Title & 
Guaranty Company and the Union Joint 
Stock Land Bank of Detroit, the resources 
of the institutions joined with the Union 
Trust Company command combined resources 
of over $176,000,000. Of this total the Union 
Trust Company contributes $52,991,000; the 
National Bank of Commerce $58,015,000 and 
the Griswold-First State Bank $54,166,000. 
The Union Trust has capital funds of $5,756,- 
000; the Commerce $6,400,000 and the Gris- 
wold $7,668,000, and including the subsidi- 
aries, making combined capitalization ac- 
count of $21,835,000. 


At the annual meeting of the Union Trust 
Company the following were added to the 
board of directors: L. A. Young, Carl B. 
Tuttle, Oscar W. Smith, Cramer Smith, Wil- 
liam R. Kales, Adolph Finsterwald, John W. 
Finkenstaedt, John W. Bryant, B. F. Ste- 
phenson, Harrington E. Walker and M. B. 
Whittlesey. 





CONSOLIDATED U. S. INCOME TAX 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

The vast accumulation of laws and regu- 
lations relating to the United States income 
tax laws have been consolidated into one 
master tax library by the Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Inc., the loose leaf service divi- 
sion of the Corporation Trust Company of 
New York. This gives complete text of all 
income tax laws and regulations from 1861 
to 1928 inclusive, thoroughly annotated with 
ample digests of all court, board decisions 
and departmental rulings down to date. 

The banking fraternity of Washington. 
PD. C., mourns the recent death of B. Ashby 
Leavell, trust officer of the Merchants Bank 
& Trust Company of that city, who died sud- 
denly while delivering a lecture before the 
local chapter of the American Institute of 
Ranking. 


| nn 





OTTO TREMONT BANNARD 


A Life “Rich in Good Works” 


A career of exceeding usefulness in the 
trust company field and exemplifying rare 
qualities of citizenship and humanity, came 
to a close when Otto Tremont Bannard, 
chairman of the advisory committee of the 
New York Trust Company, and for many 
years its president, succumbed on January 
5th to an attack of bronchial pneumonia. 
He died on the high seas, at the age of 
seventy-four and while en route on the 
American mail liner, President Cleveland, 
which was bound for Manila. 

Mr. Bannard belonged to that admirable 
type of Americans whose lives and deeds are 
a source of inspiration to their fellowmen. 
Trust work appealed to him peculiarly be- 
cause of its inherent opportunities for con- 
structive and protective service. But = the 
element which stands out perhaps most force- 
fully in his career was his quiet and un- 
sparing devotion, both in initiating and fos- 
tering welfare and philanthropic movements. 
In organized charitable activities and in en- 
dowment movements for higher education, 
no hame is written in more distinct charae- 
ters than that of Otto Bannard. 

Free from personal ambition and with a 
natural aversion toward the limelight, Mr. 
Bannard was content to let his good deeds 
speak for themselves. These qualities and 
his lofty sense of public duty were perhaps 
never better revealed than when he yielded 
to the pressure of the best elements among 
New York citizens in 1909 and consented to 
Republican nomination for mayor of the city. 
It was not the thought of personal prefer- 
ment but the hope that he might lead a fight 
for clean local government, that animated 
Mr. Bannard. The fact that he was defeated 
in the three-cornered campaign was regretted 
by all upright citizens regardless of party, 
as a loss to good government and as a re- 
flection upon political morals. 

A large part of Mr. Bannard’s life work 
was devoted to active and organized chari- 
table and educational advancement. He orig- 
inated the Provident Fund; was trustee and 
one of the strongest supporters of the Provi- 
dent Loan Society: was one of the founders 
in 1SS2 of the Charity Organization Society 
of New York, and president of the National 
Employment Exchange. In every big appeal 
for charitable funds he was a prime influ- 
ence. As national chairman of the campaign 
in 1927 to raise an endowment fund of $20,- 
000,000 for Yale University, of which he 
was a graduate, his efforts brought in a 


total exceeding the goal by $1,000,000. In. 


1916 he went to the Balkan States for the 
American Red Cross and the War Relief 
Committee of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
After America’s entry into the war Mr. Ban- 
nard served as New York director of the 
Red Cross Supply Service and chairman of 
Advisory Committee to the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

Mr. Bannard became associated with trust 
company activities in 1898 when he was 
elected president of the Continental Trust 
Company and when this company was merged 
in 1904 with the New York Security & Trust 
Company, he continued as president until 
about twelve years ago when he became 
chairman of the board and was succeeded 
by Mortimer N. Buckner and following the 
merger with the Liberty National Bank, be- 
came chairman of the advisory committee. 

During the panic of 1907 Mr. Bannard . 
Was one of the strong group of bank and 
trust company executives who helped to re- 
store confidence and sound conditions. In 
1906 he was receiver for the Merchants Trust 
Company and restored that company to sol- 
vency after a brief suspension. 

A keen sympathy for those deserving of 
charity was bred in Mr. Bannard by the 
trials of his own early life. Born in Brook- 
Ivn in 1855 he was taken as a child to 
Quiney, Ill., where his father had purchased 
a small flour mill. When this property was 
destroyed by fire, the father was left prac- 
tically penniless. Young Bannard took it 
upon himself to help his parents and took » 
job as delivery boy in a country grocery 
store in Towa. After awhile he also saved 
sufficient to enter a preparatory school at 
Beloit, Wis., and he worked his way through 
Yale from which he graduated with the 
class of 1876. Following that he completed 
a course at Columbia Law School and served 
three years as clerk of the United States 
District Court in New York, after which he 
became a member of the law firm of Ander- 
son & Howland. Prior to entering the trust 
field, Mr. Bannard became associated with 
the Dolphin Jute Mills at Paterson, N. J., 
representing the De Forest family interests. 

Mr. Bannard was one of the first to recog- 
nize and advocated the value of building the 
Nicaragua Canal, a project which is now 
about to be authorized by Congress. Mr. 
Bannard was a director of the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company, India Trading Com- 
pany, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and Niagara Fire Insurance Company. He 
was unmarried. 
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Rooted Deep ~~ 


“As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 


Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” GOLDSMITH 








— that started 125 years _ tradition and service. (The Oldest 
ago and is now the Largest _ Bank in the State, the Largest Na- 
National Bank in the State must __ tional Bank in the State, depository 


be rooted deep. A bank that has 
withstood all the hard times and 
financial and industrial changes 
down from Washington’s time must 






for City, County and U. S. Funds, 
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have a certain inherent 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 





[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


REVOCATION OF TRUSTS 

(Although a trust was revoked in ac- 

cordance with the statute, a transfer of 

a life tenant’s interest to the grantor 

does not serve to alter the revocation.) 
In this submission of a controversy upon 
an agreed statement of facts the plaintiff 
sought to have his rights in a certain trust 
determined. In 1922 the plaintiff had trans- 
ferred to trustees certain personal property. 
The income therefrom was to be paid to his 
wife for life and upon her prior decease to 
the plaintiff for his life. Upon the death of 
the survivor the principal was to go to cer- 
tain designated remaindermen. On May 25, 
1928, plaintiff and his wife entered into a 
separation agreement. By its terms Marian 
Baker, plaintiff’s wife, sold, assigned, con- 
veyed, transferred and released to the plain- 
tiff all her rights in the trust estate and con- 
sented to the revocation of the trust by the 
plaintiff and released the trustees from all 
liability with respect thereto. By another 
instrument of the same date the _ plaintiff 
revoked the trust insofar as it provided for 
the payment of income to Marian Baker and 
directed that the income be paid to himself. 
Marian Baker consented to this revocation. 
Plaintiff claimed that under Section 23 of 
the Personal Property Law which provides 
that “upon the written consent of all the 
persons beneficially interested in a trust in 
personal property or any part thereof * * * 
the creator may revoke * * * such part 
thereof and thereupon the estate of the trus- 
tee shall cease in * * * such part thereof,” 
he was entitled to have the trust adminis- 
tered in the manner directed. The trustees, 
however, refused to proceed in the manner 
requested by the plaintiff, claiming that under 
Section 15 of the Personal Property Law, 
“the right of the beneficiary to enforce the 
performance of a trust, to receive the in- 
come of personal property and to apply it 


to the use of any person, cannot be trans- 
ferred by assignment or otherwise.” On 
the basis of this section the trustee contended 
that Marian Baker was without power to 
release her rights in the trust fund. 

The court directed a judgment for the 
plaintiff, declaring the trust revoked as to 
Marian Baker and directing the payment of 
the income to the plaintiff during his life. 
Sections 15 and 23 of the Personal Prop- 
erty Law are not inconsistent. In this con- 
troversy there was a legal revocation, not 
a transfer. Because actually, a like result 
was apparently reached the conclusion to 
be drawn therefrom is not affected.—Baker 
us. Fifth Avenue Bank of New York; New 
York Supreme Court, App. Div. 1st Dept. de- 
cided December 28, 1928. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASH DIVIDENDS 

(Extraordinary cash dividends must 
be dividend between life tenant and re- 
mainderman on the basis of accumulated 
earnings.) 

In this action representatives of the re- 
maindermen of the estate of F. R. Dittmer 
attacked the distribution of certain corporate 
dividends to the defendants who were the 
representatives of the life tenant of the es- 
tate of F. R. Dittmer. The deceased had 
bequeathed the income of his estate to his 
wife during her life as long as she should 
remain his widow and on her death or mar- 
riage the principal of the estate was to go 
to certain designated remaindermen. “The es- 
tate consisted in part of thirty shares of com- 
mon stock of the Security Loan & Guaranty 
Company of Seymour and while the widow 
was receiving the income from the estate, 
a cash dividend of 112 per cent was declared 
on the stock of the bank and a cash dividend 
of the 115 per cent on the stock of the se- 
curity company. 

It appeared that the value of the bank 
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stock at the death of the testator was 
$4,884.70, of which $3,000 was capital and 
the remainder accumulated earrings. At the 
time the dividend was declared the accumu- 
lated earnings had increased to $3,611.78. <A 
dividend of $3,360 was declared payable out 
out of the surplus and accumulated earnings 
leaving in the hands of the bank a surplus 
and accumulated earnings of only $251.75. 
With reference to the security company, it 
likewise appeared that the declaration of 
the cash dividend had diminished the amount 
of the surplus and accumulated earnings. 
The question then arose as to the proper 
distribution of the cash dividends as between 
the life beneficiary and the remaindermen.” 
~The court held. that the apportionment of 
an extraordinary dividend must be made as 
of the time it is declared. Therefore, the 
life beneficiary is entitled to the amount of 
the cash dividends, excepting that sum which 
represents the difference between the amount 
of the accumulated earnings and surplus at 
the time the trust came into being and the 
amount of the accumulated earnings and 
surplus after the dividend had been declared. 
To the sum representing that difference the 
remaindermen are entitled. The life tenant 
cannot appropriate an extraordinary divi- 
dend, part of which is drawn from the cor- 
pus of the estate, upon the mere chance that 
the corpus may thereafter be restored out 
of future earnings.—In re Dittmer, Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. Decided Dec. 4, 1928. 





BANKRUPT ESTATES 
(The trustee in bankruptcy and not the 
administrator of the deceased bankrupt 
is entitled to assets discovered after 
bankrupt’s death.) 

In this case the court was called upon to 
determine whether the administrator of the 
estate of a deceased bankrupt or the trustee 
in bankruptcy was entitled to possession of 
a bank book of the deceased, representing a 
deposit in an Italian bank. On the 20th 
of September, 1926, one Alphonso Negri was 
adjudged a bankrupt and H. M. Oliver was 
duly appointed trustee in bankruptcy of the 
estate. The bankrupt died October 28, 1928, 
and an administrator of his estate was duly 
appointed. About September 1, 1928, the ad- 
ministrator discovered among the effects of 
the bankrupt a bank book representing a 
deposit in an Italian bank and it appeared 
that the deposit was in existence at the date 
of the adjudication of Negri as a bankrupt. 
The bankrupt had failed to disclose this 
bank account in his schedules of bankruptey 
and the trustee never learned 
ence until informed by the 


of its exist- 
administrator. 


The administrator claimed the exclusive 
right to administer the fund. The trustee, 
on the other hand, claimed that he was en- 
titled to the bankbook and the fund that it 
represented. 

It was held that the trustee was entitled 
to the fund. At the time of the adjudication 
of the bankrupt title to the bank account 
vested in the trustee and the bankrupt could 
not by concealing the bankbook covering 
the deposit prevent the trustee from seizing 
and collecting the fund deposited in the 
Italian Bank. From the date of the adjudi- 
cation in bankruptcy ‘the fund was in the 
constructive possession of the trustee and 
from that time on this court had exclusive 
administration to administer and was with- 
out liberty to surrender that jurisdiction.— 
In re Negri, U. S. District Court, Western 
District of Penn. Decided December 17, 1928. 


ACTION ON DISINHERITANCE 
(An attempted disinheritance of an 
adopted child is ineffective if the testa- 
tor had promised not to disinherit the 
child.) 

In an action for the probate of a will the 
legally adopted daughter of the testator con- 
tested the validity of the instrument. The 
will purported to give all of the testator’s 
property to the proponent. The contestant 
objected that the decedent and his wife had 
promised and agreed not to disinherit her 
and that his promise was one of the condi- 
tions of the decree in adoption and that in 
violation thereof the will attempted to com- 
pletely disinherit her and that therefore it 
was void. 

Iield, that the attempted disinheritance 
was of no effect and the adopted child was 
entitled to inherit to the same extent as she 
would have been if the testator had died 
intestate. A contract to make a particular 
will is valid and enforceable and there is no 
reason Why an agreement not to disinherit 
may not be of equal dignity when it possesses 


the necessary elements of a contract. There 
was sufficient consideration for the agree- 


ment not to disinherit—In re Schmidt, Su- 
preme Court of Colorado. Released Decem- 
ber 27, 1928. 


The Central Trust Company has been or- 
ganized in Detroit with capital of $1,000,000 
and surplus of $500,000, and will occupy 
quarters in the Buhl building recently va- 
cated by the Guardian Group. 

Fred L. Seely, president of the Biltmore 
Industries, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company of Asheville, N. C. 
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“L Would Not Be Without It" 














“lo HAVE subscribed to the Prentice-Hall 
Trust Service and we have found of 
particular value the digest of the various state 
laws concerning wills, trusts, and intestacy. The 
other matter in the Service is well assembled and 


clearly presented.” 


Clement Scott, Vice President 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. 


“C5 Trust SERVICE is an accessible and 
thorough reference relative to trusts and 
estates. Heretofore, it has been necessary to resort 
to different authorities comprising many vol- 
umes. Now we have a comprehensive work at 


our instant disposal. I would not be without it.” 


John E. Kirk, 
Vice Pres. and Trust Officer, 
National Bank of Topeka. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New Uork 
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NEW HOME OF THE OLDEST BANK IN NEW YORK 


The Bank of New York and Trust Company recently took possession of its 
handsome new quarters on the anniversary of its founder, Alexander Hamilton 
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NEW HOME OF BANK OF NEW YORK AND TRUST COMPANY IS 
RICH IN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


FORMAL OPENING ON ANNIVERSARY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


The oldest bank in New York acquired 
modern and graceful habiliments when the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company wel- 
comed patrons and friends to its attractive 
new home at 48 Wall street, the construction 
and architecture of which give reverential 
interpretation to the traditions and historical 
values which attach to the bank and to the 
site upon which the latest addition to Wall 
street’s imposing skyscrapers is located. 
Quite fittingly the simple and unostentatious 
opening was timed to take place on the 
172d anniversary of the birth of Alexander 
Hamilton, who was one of the founders and 
drafted the constitution which enabled the 
first bank in New York to organize for busi- 
ness in 1784 and seven years before bank 
charters were required by the legislature. 
1796 the site upon which the new 
building stands has been continuously iden- 
tified with the business of the old Bank of 
New York 


since 


which was consolidated in 1922 
with the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, founded in 1830 and the 


first corporation to employ the words “trust 
company” in its title, and forming the pres- 
ent Bank of New York and Trust Company. 

Those sceptically minded who believe that 
modern business is proof against sentimenta! 
respect for early traditions and the romance 
of early association, would be well repaid 
by a visit to the beautiful banking quarters 
in the new domicile of this veteran among 
New York banks. The first and _ indistin- 
guishable impression is that the builders and 
architects were given free rein to the in- 
spiring motif of linking the colorful past 
with the present day requirements of mod- 
ern banking and trust company operations. 
The building itself, despite its overwhelming 
contrast of thirty-two stories of height with 
the humble structures which lined Wall 
street after the close of the Revolution, suc- 
cessfully interprets the spirit of Colonial 
architecture and with a large bronze replica 
of the American eagle, with spreading wings, 
mounting the crest of the structure. But 
more adequately the main banking room, 
contrives to blend the modern with the at- 
mosphere of early American days. To the 
elevated banking floor from the Wall street 


entrance, there is an impressive circular 
staircase, paneled with rich Italian Siena 


marble, suggestive of entrances to fashion- 
able old Colonial homes. The first feature 


to arrest the eye are the eight mural panels 
which decorate the high walls of the main 
banking room, the work of J. Monroe Hew- 
let, whose designs were chosen after a com- 
petition in which the foremost mural paint- 
ers participated. The treatment and depth 
of tone in these murals give an appearance 
of distance, upon background of which are 
executed the typical figures, varying scenes 
and motifs of progress in industry, com- 
merece, finance and other major classifica- 
tions of endeavor which marked the periods 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth century. 
Another set of stairways leads to the offi- 
cers’ platform, heightening the effect of the 
Colonial period with its Georgia design and 
soft white scheme of decoration. A soft . 
amber light falls upon the entire banking 
room, lending graceful outline to artistically 
wrought grills and counter screens, the Ital- 
ian Siena marble contrasting with the lighter 
German Formosa and darker Italian Levanto 
marble. The ceiling is done in ae- 
coustie plaster which serves for the 
decorative panels of the ceiling. Most strik- 
ing perhaps is the pervading atmosphere of 
quiet and detachment from the noise and 
bustle of Wall street only a few feet away. 
The trust department is located in attractive 
quarters on the third banking floor. 


coved 


also 


Particular care was given to suitable hous- 
ing of historical documents and heirlooms 
preserved by New York's pioneer bank and 
one of its oldest trust companies. Among 
these is the first draft drawn by Alexander 
Hamilton, when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, against the first loan to the United 
States Government, which was made by the 
bank. For the occasion of the opening of 
the new home the New York Historical So- 
ciety loaned the old clock which ticked on 
the stairs of the bank’s first home on the 
same site. In the board room, on the third 
floor, which is of exquisite Colonial design, 
there hangs over the fireplace a painting by 
Peixotto, showing Alexander Hamilton read- 


ing the constitution of the Bank of New 
York to fellow members of the board and 
leading citizens who met at the Old Mer- 


chants’ Coffee House to organize the bank. 
Likenesses appear of General McDougall, the 
first president of the bank: of Isaac Roose- 
velt, the third president and others among 
the first officers and directors. Preserved 
among the records are lists of early stock- 
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Offering a warm, friendly, trust 


service, with the greatest measure 


of personal attention. 


AncuLo-CALIFORNIA | RUST Co. 


San Francisco 


Resources over $75,000,000 


holders which contain such prominent names 
in Colonial and early New York history as 
Verplanck, Roosevelt, Vanderbilt, Gouver- 
neur, Low, Maxwell, Bowne, Clason, Scher- 
merhorn, Bleecker, McDougall, Franklin, 
Lydig, Cromwell, Aspinwall and DePeyster. 

It was twelve years after its organization 
when the bank bought from William Con- 
stable the property upon which the new 
building is located at a cost of £11,000. Divi- 
dends have been paid by the bank continu- 
ously except in 18387 when the legislature 
forbade dividend disbursements by banks 
owing to the panic of that year. Capital 
has been increased to $6,000,000 and in 1927 
a 50 per cent stock dividend was paid with 
dividends ranging since 1922 from 21 to 24 
per cent. The latest financial statement, 
exclusive of large trust holdings, shows total 
$198,413,000; deposits, $160,848,- 
000; and in addition to capital of $6,000,000 
surplus and undivided profits of $13,324,369. 
An uptown office is maintained at Madison 
avenue and 63d street. 

The following are the senior officers of the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company: Ed- 
win G. Merrill, president; L. F. Kiesewetter, 
Joseph Andrews, Robert EE. Miller, F. C. 
Metz, Jr., Charles Eldredge, Henry Parish, 


assets of 


California 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Z. W. VanZelm, J. L. VanZelm, John C. Ved- 
der, Linzee Blagden, Ernest H. Cook and 
A. J. Purdy, vice-presidents; George S. But- 
ler and Owen H. Smith, assistant vice-presi- 
dents: Arthur F. Albro, treasurer; and Rob- 
ert J. Roos, secretary. 

At the first meeting held by the board of 
trustees in the new building the following 
promotions were made: George S. Butler, 
from assistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent: Mr. Butler began with the old Bank 
of New York, N. B. A., in 1910. A. J. Purdy, 
from secretary to vice-president; Mr. Purdy 
in 1902 entered the employ of the New York 
Life Insurance & Trust Company. Robert J. 
from assistant secretary to secretary. 
The following appointments of new junior 
officers were also made: Assistant treasur- 
ers, Arthur S. Boege, Richard W. Kaiser and 
Philip L. Kelser. Assistant secretaries: Otto 
Alden, Lewis P. Carmer and W. K. Kraft. 


Roos, 


The establishment of a memorial fund of 
$2,500 under the Westchester Welfare 
Foundation in honor of the late Mrs. May 
Seton Bayley Large, former chairman of the 
Westchester County Chapter of the Red 
Cross, was announced by the New York Com- 
munity Trust. The fund is deposited with 
County Trust Co. of White Plains trustee. 
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Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated 


Counsel specializing in Inheritance Tax law, whose services in 
their respective States are available particularly to attorneys 
and corporate fiduciaries throughout the country 


Cooperation with Inheritance Tax Service of Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Loose Leaf Division of Corporation Trust Company. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Joseph F. McCloy, 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, T. G. Thompson, Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Treasurer, John L. McMaster, 27 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
George Cutler, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Ralph W. Smith, Hellman Bank Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Executive Director—Leo Brady, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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THE NEw HOME OF THE GUARDIAN GROUP OF DETROIT, COMPOSED OF THE 
GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK, THE GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY AND THE GUARDIAN 
DETROIT COMPANY 
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GUARDIAN GROUP OF DETROIT GREETS PATRONS AND 
VISITORS IN MAGNIFICENT NEW HOME 


STORY OF A DISTINCTIVE BANKING ORGANIZATION 


While signalizing another milestone in the 
remarkably rapid growth of one of Detroit’s 
most progressive banking and financial or. 
ganizations, the colorful occasion of open- 
ing of the new home of the Guardian Groury 
on Monday, January 14th, acquired unusua 
and nationwide interest because of an out- 
standing directorate and the scope of business 
connections. The new Penobscot Building 
which penetrates the lofty skyline of De- 
troit’s financial center, with its forty-seven 
stories of height and its noble architectural 
proportions, is sufficiently impressive.  <Al- 
though expectant of spaciousness the visitor 
is first halted by the exquisite beauty of the 
portal which leads to the great banking floor, 
and crossing the threshold, yields immediate- 
ly to an atmosphere of quiet refinement and 
of hospitable blending of interior finish and 
equipment, which is happily expressive of the 
cordial warmth and frank spirit of service 
which has from the beginning marked the 
relationships of the Guardian Group with 
their patrons. 

















MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE NEW QUARTERS OF THE 
GUARDIAN GROUP OF DETROIT 


It has become a pleasant custom among 
banks and trust companies, not only within 
local confines, but also embracing corre- 
spondent and business relations throughout 
the country, to manifest good will on the 
occasion of the opening of a new home, 
either by sending floral greetings or con- 
gratulatory letters and _ telegrams. Such 
events also furnish opportunity for patrons 
to convey their appreciation for pleasant 
and profitable contacts. Accepting such tes- 
timonies as a measure of the popularity of 
a bank or trust company, the Guardian 
Group of officers and directors had abun- 
dant reason to feel happy in viewing the 
wealth of floral tributes which overflowed 
desks and available spaces in the new quar- 
ters on the opening day, as well as the 
great stacks of letters and telegrams from 
every state and even from abroad. 

The exquisite beauty of the Guardian’s 
new quarters is a fine expression of the new 
tendency to impart to daily banking and 
trust company operations an environment 





THE MAIN BANKING ROOM OF THE GUARDIAN 
GROUP PRESENTS A Most INVITING APPEARANCE 





JOHN C. GRIER, JR. 
President, Guardian Detroit Co. 
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ROBERT O. LorRD 
President, Guardian Detroit Bank and Chairman of Board, Guardian Trust Co 


HENRY E. BoDMAN 


President, Guardian Trust Co. 


that is both homelike and pleasing to the 
wsthetic taste, rather than the chilling, pro- 
saic effect of ostentatious marble and the 
accoutrements which obtained in the fast dis- 
appearing “tombstone” period of banking. 
The calm and dignity of the Guardian’s 
quarters are enhanced by warm-toned pan- 
eling effects in walnut, the agreeable blend- 
ing of tones in walls, ceilings and observed 
in all equipment, with a striking absence 
of either marble or bronze. The patron or 
visitor is immediately put at ease and this 
feeling is fostered by the friendly attitude 
observed by executive force and the entire 





LEWIS K. WALKER 
Vice-President and Secretary, Guardian Chairman of Board, Guardian Detroit 


Trust Co. 


FreD T. MURPHY 


Bank 





personnel from president down to messen- 
gers. New and modern safe deposit vaults 
are installed in the basement of the building. 

The opening of the new Guardian home 
gives accent to qualities of management, or- 
ganization and service which are substan- 
tially confirmed by the growth of the Guard- 
ian institutions and the important place 
which they have attained in Detroit and in 
the family of America’s progressive banking 
organizations. The history of the Guardian 
Group runs back only three years and yet. 
during that brief period, the volume and 
scope of its operations and contacts are but 


ERNEST C. KANZLER 


Vice-President, Guardian Detroit Bank 
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partially measured by the accumulation of 
$73,000,000 in combined resources; $58,000,- 
000 deposits and capital structure of $10,- 
993,600. These figures do not comprehend 
the important accumulation of individual and 
corporate trust assets under administration, 
the creation of a nationwide investment 
clientele and the contributions made to De- 
troit’s greater financial and business ad- 
vancement. 

How the Guardian Group first came to 
be organized makes an interesting chapter. 
The project first shaped itself by the kin- 
dred ambitions and forward-looking spirit 
of a group of alert, successful young men in 
Detroit, representative of manufacturing, 
merchandising, construction, transportation, 
publishing, real estate, public utilities, fi- 
nance and the professions. They were men 
typical of the spirit of courage and adven- 
ture which runs through the history of De- 
troit and translated into constructive achieve- 
ment. The names appearing on the first 
board of directors carried identification with 
Detroit’s industrial and productive enter- 
prises which are world-famed. The fact that 
the son of Henry Ford and others closely 
associated with the automobile manufac- 
turer was among the directors, lent added 
public interest to the enterprise. 

The first unit organized in 1905 was the 
Guardian Detroit Company. Then followed 
the organization of the Guardian Trust Co. of 
Detroit and next the Guardian Detroit Bank, 
thus completing a group of three Guardian 
institutions, equipped with all the modern 
facilities for banking, trust service, invest- 
ments, safe deposit and every variety of 
financial and fiduciary accommodation. The 
scope of this organization acquired addi- 
tional importance from the fact that Michi- 
gan banking laws prohibit trust companies 
from handling commercial banking accounts, 
thus giving the Guardian Group unusual ad- 
vantages in meeting the growing financial 
needs of one of the most prosperous cities 
in the country. An interesting and more 
recent development is the close association 
between Guardian interests and the organi- 
zation of a corporation formed by the Ford 
people to finance the Ford cars upon the 
basis of advances and acceptances, similar 
to the function of the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation in financing the prod- 
ucts of General Motors Corporation. 

The successful operations of the Guarda- 
ian Group are indicated in the recent joint 
annual statement to stockholders, by Presi- 
dent Robert O. Lord of the Guardian De- 
troit Bank and the Guardian Trust Company 
and by President John C. Grier, Jr., of the 
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Guardian Detroit Company. With more 
ample accommodations it is safe to say that 
combined resources of over $73,000,000 at 
the close of last year, will witness a marked 
increase during the current year. During 
1928 the number of depositors in the com- 
mercial and savings departments have dou- 
bled. Earnings for the three institutions 
for the calendar year of 1928 amounted to 
$1,098,445, after setting aside substantial re- 
serves for contingencies and for taxes of all 
kinds. These earnings are at the rate of 
$21.96 per unit on the 50,000 “Guardian 
units” stock outstanding and at the rate of 
9.35 per cent on combined capital and sur- 
plus. The Guardian Detroit Bank closed 
the year with resources of $52,686,000; de- 
posits, $40,648,000; capital $5,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $3,426,000. The 
Guardian Trust Company reports resources 
of $20,689,000; trust deposits, $17,895,000; 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of $2,- 
567,000. The Guardian Detroit Company has 
eapital of $1,750,000. 

The Guardian Group enters its new. home 
with no carry-over from equipment of old 
quarters and with furniture of the new home 
well written down. The quarters occupied 
by the Guardian Group in the new building 
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(CENTRAL TRUST] 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 W. MONROE STREET at LaSALLE 
CHICAGO 











Capital Stock . . . . . ~. $8,000,000 
Surplus . . ae at eS 6,000,000 
Undivided Posiies ok te a & 2,065,163 
Resources . . . . . «. « 142,446,587 


(From Report of Condition, December 31, 1928) 





Central Trust Company of Illinois and The Bank of America, 
Chicago, soon will be consolidated as Central Trust Company of 
Illinois. On December 31, 1928, the uniting Banks had combined 
deposits of $143,716,600 and combined resources of $177,620,200. 





include space from the sub-basement to the’ troit Company, are as follows: Ralph H. 
sixth floor, all of which has been especially Booth, Howard FE. Coffin, Roscoe B. Jackson, 
adapted to the requirements of the various Albert Kahn, Norman H. McLeod, Fred T. 
departments. Murphy, James L. Walsh, Charles Wright, 
To publish the corporate connections of the Jr., Henry E. Fink and Charles S. Mott. 
members of the boards of directors of the 
Guardian Group would include a list of some 
of the largest enterprises in Detroit and joard; Robert O. Lord, president, and Ern- 
the country. Each of the three institutions  egt Kanzler. James L. Walsh, James C. Grier, 
has its board of directors, the majority of jy. and C. A. Shepardson, vice-presidents. 
the members serving on the board of the 
Guardian Trust Company, as follows: Ford 
Ballantyne, Henry E. Bodman, Howard Bon- 
bright, Judson Bradway, Lawrence D. Buhl, 
Roy D. Chapin, George R. Cooke, Frank 
Couzens, Fred J. Fisher, Edsel B. Ford, Lu- 
y ‘ o 2 “jar . y 
— W. Goodenough, Jon we Grier, Jt., Ka- dent; Andrew L. Malott, vice-president; Ru- 
ward P. Hammond, Carlton M. Higbie, Har- 4 fee ‘ : 
é ss anae ( ; ‘ é # dolph E. Hofelich, trust officer; Andrew D. 
ley G. Higbie, Sherwin A. Hill, Ernest Kanz- : ‘i , £ = 
. i Hotchkiss, assistant vice-president. The 
ler, Jerome E. J. Keane, Robert O. Lord inte ‘ ew aie eer 
Alvan Macauley, Louis Mendelssohn, W. Led- president sed re dates Detroit Compan) 
yard Mitchell, C. Hayward Murphy, James os denn (. trter, Je. 
R. Murray, Phelps Newberry, Walter S. Rus- 
sel, Alger Shelden, Allan Shelden, Luther S. William W. Craig, former managing editor 
Trowbridge, Charles B. Van Dusen, Hiram of the New York News Bureau Association 
H. Walker, Lewis K. Walker, Wm. Robert has joined the advertising agency of Albert 
Wilson and Clarkson C. Wormer, Jr. Frank & Company as vice-president. 
Directors not included in the above list A recent survey revealed that 18 per cent of 
and serving on either the boards of the the banks in the United States are now 
Guardian Detroit Bank of the Guardian De- functioning in trust capacities. 


Senior officers of the Guardian Detroit 
Sank are: Fred T. Murphy, chairman of the 


Senior officers of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit are as follows: Henry E. 
Bodman, chairman of the board; Robert O. 
Lord, president; Lewis K. Walker, vice- 
president and secretary; John C. Grier, Jr., 
vice-president; Phelps Newberry, vice-presi- 
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LE DETROIT DES GRANDES AVENTURES 

It is refreshing in these days of preoccu- 
pation in business matters, when romance 
und adventure seem to have faded into the 
dim past, to encounter such an exquisite 
contribution to historical literature and ar- 
tistic execution, such as issued in brochure 
form by the Guardian Group in commemora- 
tion of the official opening of its new home 
in the great 47-story Penobscot Building, 
which rises above the skyline of that city. 
The publication bears the title “Le Detroit 
des Grandes Aventures,” meaning “The 
Straits of High Adventure.” Its pages offer 
an interesting narrative, illuminated by fine 
etchings, of the heroic spirit, the vision and 
genius which give to Detroit a place that 
is unique and redolent of romance, among 
American cities. 

The historical interest of this commemora- 
tive book derives added value from the fact 
that the new home of the Guardian Group 
is located on a site which is perhaps the 
most treasured shrine of the pioneer days of 
Detroit. associated as it is with Fort Selby, 
where the first settlers entrenched against 
Indian massacres, and the junction of Fort 
and Griswold streets, where Antoine Cadil- 
lac and his French voyageurs, made their 
first landing in 1701. The story of Detroit 
from “The Village of the Straits’ to its 
present impressive height of achievement, 
is unfolded in a style that is graphic and 
reverential of the spirit and hardihood of 
those who waged battle, who toiled and 
daringly planned for a greater future. 
There is the landing of Cadillac and his 
picturesque retinue as the outpost of France; 
the rivalry with English traders; the shift- 
ing of French and English.fortunes, the ill- 
fated conspiracy of Pontiae, the conquests 
of Anthony Wayne and the gradual rise of 
Detroit through the vicissitudes of the Revo- 
lution, the War of 1812 and then the prom- 
ise of peaceful conquests. 

A chapter is appropriated to the “horse- 
less carriage’ and its wonderful contribution 
to industrial history and which will always 
link Detroit with the genius and growth of 
the automobile industry. Emphasis is given 
to the fact that while automobile production 
plays a most important role in the magical 
growth of Detroit, there is to be found a 
diversity of industrial, mercantile and finan- 
cial enterprise, which gives the city its 
soundest foundation. Through all this re- 
cital there is visualized “the forward look” 
which has characterized Detroit’s builders 


as men of vision through successive genera- 
tions. 






ENTIRELY NEW KIND 


OF CHECK PAPER 


The first 
ever devised expressly for 
check purposes 


The Todd Company has developed a new kind 
of paper—one highly specialized to meet the par- 
ticular demands made upon checks—a new Super- 
Safety Check Paper. The continued expansion in 
the use of checks, subjecting them to wider circu- 
lation and multiplied handling, has emphasized the 
need for a stronger, more durable, more lasting 
check paper. 








Today the requirements of such an ideal check 
paper have become: Foldability. The new Super- 
Safety Paper has extraordinary ability to resist 
sharp folding without weakening. Good writing 
surface. Ink “‘takes’’ readily on the smooth, easy- 
writing surface of these handsome checks, but does 
not spread laterally. Long life—the lack of any 
tendency to become brittle with age. The new Super- 
Safety Paper has at least seven times the life of 
ordinary check paper. Strength—Very long fiber 
and little sizing give the new Super-safety Paper 
intrinsic resistance against destruction, without 
brittleness or bulk. Low cost—This fine new paper 
costs no more than the moderately priced Super- 
Safety Paper it supersedes. 


The Todd Company has exclusive control of the 
new Super-Safety Check Paper. This, the first 
real check paper, cannot be duplicated by any one 
else in the world. 


Every bank will be interested in the strong, hand- 
some new Super-Safety Checks. Their moderate 
cost is an agreeable suprise. All standard check 
forms are available in a choice of six colors. Let 
us send you samples and a price list. Bankers’ 
Supply Division, The Todd Company, Rochester, 
Chicago, New York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 
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BANK HOLDING COMPANY IN 
NORTHWEST 

A bank holding company has been formed 
which will unify stock interests of a number 
of important banks. The plan provides for 
an exchange of stock in individual banks 
for an equitable amount of stock in the 
holding company which will be managed by 
a board of directors consisting of members 
from each bank in the group. E. W. Decker, 
president of the Northwestern National Bank 
will be president of the holding company. 
Other officers and directors will include W. 
A. Durst and H. D. Thrall of the Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company of Minneapolis, 
W. E. Weiser and F. A. Irish of the First 
National Bank & Trust Company of Fargo, 
and Hanford MacNider and W. G. C. Bagley 
of the First National Bank of Mason City. 


The International Germanic Trust Com- 
pany of New York reports resources of $23,- 
654,799; deposits, $13,679,000 and capital 
funds of $6,389,438. 

The First Wisconsin Trust Company of 
Milwaukee has purchased the Milwaukee 
Title Guarantee & Abstract Company, the 
only title guarantee organization in the 
state. 
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One of the Mosler DONSTEEL Vault Doors 
in use by Chemical National Bank, New York 


DONSTEEL (a copper alloy) offers 
more resistance to attack by both 
torch and drill than any other 
metal, as is attested by Architects 
and Engineers of international 
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NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY CAPITAL 
INCREASE 

Stockholders of the New York Trust Com- 
pany will meet February 14th to act upon 
three important recommendations made by 
the board of directors. One is a proposed 
increase in capital from $10,000,000 to $12,- 
500,000 by an issue of 25,000 new shares of 
stock; the second recommendation is that 
$5,000,000 of the 25,000 new shares shall be 
sold at $300 a share to trustees and to be 
held by them for the benefit of officers and 
employees as part of-the profit-sharing pol- 
icy of the company. The third recommenda- 
tion is to reduce par value of stock from 
$100 to $25 per share and to issue four 
shares of contemplated new stock for each 
outstanding share. 

In a letter to stockholders signed by 
Chairman Mortimer N. Buckner and Presi- 
dent Harvey D. Gibson, attention is called to 
the fact that while surplus and undivided 
profits have accumulated to $26,000,000 the 
capital has remained at $10,000,000 since the 
time of consolidation with the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank in 1921. 

An increase in deposits from $256,100,000 
to $393,966,000 is shown during the past year 
in the December 31st report of the New York 


Trust Company which also shows large 


earnings and increase in surplus and undi- 
vided profits. aggregate 
807,344 with capital of $10,000,000; surplus, 
$20,000,000 and undivided profits of $5,95s,- 
102. 

At the annual meeting the stockholders 
elected as trustees for three years the fol- 
lowing: Frederick W. Allen. Mortimer N. 
Buckner, James C. Colgate, Alfred A. Cook, 
Arthur J. Cumnock, William F. Cutler, Sam- 
uel H. Fisher, Charles Hayden, Dean Sage 
and Vanderbilt Webb. 

George Munsick has been appointed a trust 
officer and William N. Beebe and Myron B. 
Griswold, assistant treasurer of New York 
Trust Company. 


Resources $473.- 


E. H. Shinn has been elected trust officer 
of the City Savings Bank & Trust Company 
of Alliance, O. Mr. Shinn has been with the 
City since 1917, except for a period of serv- 
ice overseas during the war with the 852d 
Infantry of Italy. 

D. E. Weir, formerly president of the 
Waverly Oil Works, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 

The Bank of America has been appointed 
transfer agent for preferred and common 
stock of H. Milgrim & Brothers, Ine. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF AMERICAN 
FOUNDERS CORPORATION ; 

An exceptionally prosperous year is re- 
corded by the American Founders Corpora- 
tion, which is the successor of the American 
Founders Trust as the pioneer among Amer- 
ican investment trusts. Gross cash earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ended November 30, 
1928, were $4,878,851. The surplus and re- 
serve, which on November 30 stood at $16,- 
646,000, would, if all securities were carried 
at market value, show an increase of $15,- 
929,000 and amount to $32,575,000. 

The balance sheet of November 80, which 
has been adjusted to give effect to the is- 
suance and sale of 199,000 additional common 
shares through rights authorized January 
10, 1929, shows total resources of $56.750,- 
697, as compared with $25,180,000 on the 
same date the previous year. Capital stock 
consists of $14.961,350 first preferred : $142.- 
575, second preferred and common stock of 
$20,683,591, with surplus, reserves and undi- 
vided profits of $19,332,874, as compared with 
$8,450,147 the previous year. The American 
Founders Corporation supplies investment 
service to International Securities Corpora- 
tion of America, Second International Se- 
curities Corporation, United States & British 
International Company, Ltd., and American 
& General Securities Corporation, investment 
companies of the general management type. 
The combined resources of these companies 
and American Founders Corporation exceed 
$150,000,000. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF HIBERNIA BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
Earnings for 1928 at the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company of New Orleans exceeded 
those of 1927 with total dividends of 20 per 
cent paid to shareholders, including income 
from common stock of the Hibernia Securi- 
ties Company, Ine., held in trust for the 
benefit of bank stockholders. Earlier during 
the year capital was increased by the issue 
of 5,000 new shares and par value was split 
to $25 per share. The bank now has capital 
of $2,500,000; surplus $3,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits of $590,000. The Securities 
Company has capital of $1,000,000. Deposits 
have shown a gratifying increase during the 
year, Resources totaled at the end of the 
year $73,441,477, and deposits $59,500,654. 


The stockholders of the Hanover National 
Bank of New York have ratified payment of 
the 100 per cent stock dividend proposed 
by the directors and also re-elected all retir- 
ing directors. J. Stanley Everts and Fred 
A. Buck have been elected assistant cashiers. 
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Age and Strength 


ITH its sound and conser- 
vative policies the Citizens 
has attained a position as one of 
the largest banks on the Pacific 
Coast. Your account is invited. 


RESOURCES EXCEED $120,000,000 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


‘BANK: 


LOS ANGELES 





ORGANIZATION OF TRUST COMPANY IN 
PANAMA ZONE 

To meet the growing requirements of the 
Panama Zone for banking, investment and 
trust facilities, the Panama-American Trust 
Company has been organized under the laws 
of Panama with capital of $500,000 and 
with surplus of $500,000. American capital 
and interests identified with the new Tour- 
ist Hotel at Panama City, are the prime 
movers in this enterprise. While the prin- 
cipal office of the trust company will be in 
Panama City, a majority of the directors will 
be citizens of New York. <A braneh office 
will be opened in Colon and there will be an 
agency established in New York City and 
Washington as soon as the company can 
qualify. 

The organization committee consists cf 
A. Havens Bowditch, Frederick E. Farns- 
worth, John F. O'Hagan, Jost Von Werden- 
hoff, C. G. McClellan, George W. Platt and 
Louis K. Purdom. The Panama Holding 
Corporation, which will act as the securities 
division of the new trust company, is in 
charge of the organization details with of- 
fices at 516 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
A considerable volume of trust business has 
already been offered the organization by 
American firms and individuals with prop- 
erty interests in Panama. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—vDuaily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (including Greenville) 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 


Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 








ACCURACY IN BUSINESS AND BANKING ATTAINED BY 
INGENIOUS MECHANICAL DEVICES 


Due to the remarkable application of me- 
chanical and automatic devices, the use of 
pen and ink methods in business and bank- 
ing have practically become as obsolete as 
the automobile has made the horse and 
buggy. <A notable example of the scope and 
contributions made by machinery to _ busi- 
ness and banking is to be found in the use 
of products such as made by the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio. In- 
cidentally, the world wide operations of this 
organization have come to be considered one 
of the most reliable barometers of trade con- 
ditions. <A review of the activities of this 
company shows that 1928 was a banner year 
for expansion and yielding promise of still 
greater expansion during the current year. 
Sales of National Cash Register Company 
products in the United States, in Canada, 
South America, Europe and the Far East 
are all indicative of the urge toward the 
substitution of advanced mechanical methods 
for the more laborious human element in 
business. The European factory of the com- 
pany alone has a force of over 1000 em- 
ployees. 

The new trend in business has brought 
about one of the most significant changes 
in the operations of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company. The name of the industry nat- 
urally conjures up a picture of a retail coun- 
ter with a National cash register on it. For 
many years that was the main product of the 
industry. But of late years the National 
Cash Register Company has developed a 
number of machines which have nothing to 
do with cash. Its line of products now in- 
cludes, in addition to equipment for retail 
stores, systems for banks, mereantile and ac- 
counting offices, hotels, motor coaches, inter- 
urban cars and railway stations. 


Only recently announcement was made of 
the purchase by the National Cash Register 
Company of the Ellis Adding-Typewriter 
Company of Newark, N. J. This addition 
to the line of National Cash Register prod- 
ucts will add and supplement the present 
products and enable the Dayton industry to 
offer to business one of the most efficient and 
complete lines of offices appliances known. 
The Ellis product is an adding machine that 
does typewriting, and used with National 
Cash Register equipment offers a complete 
accounting system for mereantile establish- 
ments. 

In response to the need for ‘*mass produc- 
tion” the National Cash Register Company 
has recently spent thousands of dollars for 
improved machinery to expedite production 
and to eliminate out-of-date hand methods. 
In several of its manufacturing depart- 
ments, notably in the enameling, plating and 
heat treating divisions, in the past few 
months plants have been completely rebuilt. 
In each instance machinery succeeds where 
the human element once held sway. 

J. H. Barringer, the vice-president and 
general manager of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, is a striking type of the young 
American business leader. His rise to sue- 
cess was one of the most rapid in the an- 
nals of business history, as he advanced from 
the humble position of file clerk to the post 
of vice-president and general manager of the 
big Ohio industry in ten years. He is a man 
of astonishing virility and has what an edito- 
rial writer once termed a “IT'NT person- 
ality.” 

The Union Indemnity Group of New Or- 
leans has organized an investment trust for 
the exclusive benefit of employees. 
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THE 
MINNESOTA COMPANY 


UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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if Tue Minnesota Company has been formed to i 

conduct the investment banking business heretofore : 

carried on by the Bond Department of The Minnesota } 
Loan and Trust Company. This company will act 1d 
as underwriters and distributors of government, ig 

; 

i 





state, municipal, railroad, public utility and industrial 

securities. § While the Minnesota Company will 

function as a separate organization, all of its stock 

will be owned by The Minnesota Loan and Trust 

Company, affiliated with the Northwestern National 

Bank, and its management will be under the same 

general direction of the men responsible for the 

successful growth of the Trust Company. § The 

a Minnesota Company will be located in the quarters 

5S now occupied by our bond department. All other 

departments of The Minnesota Loan and Trust 
+ Company will continue as heretofore. 


Combined Resources of Affiliated 
Institutions Over $123,000,000.00 


THE MINNESOTA LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


405 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


AFFILIATED WITh NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
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THE MISSION OF LIFE INSURANCE AND THE MISSION OF BANKS 
AND TRUST COMPANIES 


The following is a synopsis of a very 
thoughtful lecture delivered recently by Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, professor of insurance at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and as the first 
of a series sponsored by the National Bank 
of Commerce. The lectures are held in the 
great hall of the Chamber of Commerce oi 
the State of New York and because of the 
incisive, scholarly manner in which Dr. Hueb- 
ner deals with the important subject of life 
values and the complementary mission of life 
insurance and of fiduciary service, have at- 
tracted unusual attention. 

The keynote of Dr. Huebner’s first lecture 
was the principle of “Human Life Value”. 
After defining life value as “the money worth 
of the economic forces which the human be- 
ing has incorporated within his person,” he 
explained the mission of banks and trust 
companies in protecting that life value. 

One: of the needs of the individual whose 
life has value (and life value relates only to 
our value to others) is to be protected against 
personal weakness in thrift and investment. 
In this necessity, banks and trust companies 
can bé used to great advantage. Man has two 
great failures—one is his inability to hang 
on to his life as long as he would like to. 
hence -he takes out endowment insurance. 
The second is his inability to hang on to 
his substance. Under the funded insurance 
trust where securities are deposited along 
with the insurance policies themselves, 
greater stick-to-it-iveness is created. The 
insured has safeguarded his life insurance 
against his business hazards. He has freed 
his mind, especially where there are many 
policies, from the necessity of remembering 
to pay so many premiums, since the trust 
company has agreed to collect the income on 
the collateral deposited with a view to pay- 
ing those premiums. Therefore lapse through 
negligence is precluded. 

Perhaps the most important duty of all 
(since if it is neglected, the savings and 
economy of a lifetime may be hopelessly 
wasted) is that of providing for the conser- 
vation of the proceeds of insurance. The 
great mass of life insurance is still paid to 
the beneficiaries in a lump sum, without re- 
strictions. Dr. Huebner holds this to be the 
height of folly. One might just.as well, he 
says,~ give the beneficiary an unrestricted 
checking account of $50,000 as to hand over 
that amount in the form of life insurance 
without any reservations. It is one thing 





to leave adequate insurance proceeds. It is 
another, and equally as vital, to protect 
those proceeds. After the death of the in- 
sured, the average family is immediately 
subject to heavy financial pressure. There 
are innumerable decisions to be made _ by 
those who are ill-trained and poorly equipped 
for such tasks. It is difficult for them to 
visualize the present in: terms of the future. 
There is usually a fixed notion that imme- 
diate investment is essential. It is common 
knowledge that the number of dispensers of 
fraudulent securities is legion, but the lambs 
go on being fleeced unmercifully at a time 
when they can least afford financial loss. 

Banks and trust companies can render a 
wonderful service in the capacity of trustee. 
The big problem is to provide an income 
that is certain and sure, but at the same 
time flexible and adaptable to the meeting 
of all contingencies. Upon the death of the 
family head, there is an obvious and press- 
ing need for the substitution of some insti- 
tution to exercise in his place the same 
judgment and care he has been accustomed 
to devote. Real suffering can be caused by 
tving up money so that the income is fixed 
and rigid. A bank or trust company can 
be empowered by the insured with a dis- 
cretionary authority to cope with the unfore- 
seen as it occurs—for instance: long illness, 
deaths, the unexpected rise in costs of living 
or of educational facilities and so on. 

The insurance trust can meet the needs 
of every family situation more satisfactorily 
than any other arrangement. 

Following the lecture Dr. Huebner was 
the guest of honor at an informal reception 
given at the University of Pennsylvania Club 
by C. Alison Scully, the vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New York 
in charge of trust business. With Mr. Scully 
were J. S. Alexander, chairman and S. E. 
Ward, president of the bank. Among those 
at the reception were officers of the bank, 
officials of a number of important insurance 
companies and life underwriters. 


“The Passing of the Passenger Pigeon’ is 
the subject of a booklet issued by the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company of Knoxville, Tenn., 
which describes the practical extinction of 
so-called “passenger pigeons,” which were 
at one time so numerous on the North Ameri- 
ean continent. 
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Rights to subscribe for these Shares are being given to Common Shareholders 
of record January 15, 1929, and the sale of the Shares is being underwritten. 


199,000 Common Shares 
American Founders Corporation 


A MARYLAND CORPORATION 


Successor of American Founders Trust 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


Common Shares: No Par Value. Dividends payable February 1, May 1, August 1 and November 1. 


Transfer Agents: Registrars: 


THE SEABOAKD NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK OF NEW YORK 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 


The information supplied by Louis H. Seagrave, President of the Corporation, is summarized by him as follows: 


Company and Business: American Founders Corporation was organized under the laws of Maryland in, 
1928 as successor of American Founders Trust, a voluntary trust organized under the laws of Massachu- 
setts in January, 1922. The Corporation is a management and holding organization which supplies invest- 
ment supervision to four investment companies of the general management type: International Securities 
Corporation of America, Second International Securities Corporation, United States & British Inter- 
national Company, Ltd., and American & General Securities Corporation. 


The Corporation has a general investment portfolio internationally diversified. The general invest- 
ments, cash and call loans as of November 30, 1928, plus the cash to be received from the sale of 199,000 
Common Shares, exceed $35,000,000. The Corporation_also owns substantial blocks of the Class B Com- 
mon shares of the four affiliated companies. : 


The combined resources of American Founders Corporation and the affiliated investment companies 
exceed $150,000,000. 


Assets: As shown by the balance sheet at November 30, 1928, after giving effect -to the issue and sale 
of 199,000 additional Common Shares, the resources of the Corporation will be $56,750,697.85. Taking the 


investment securities at market quotations November 30, 1928, these resources would be increased by 
$15,929,391. 


Capitalization: The capitalization of the Corporation as of November 30, 1928, after giving effect to 
the sale of 199,000 additional Common Shares, is as follows: 


To Be Presently 
Authorized Outstanding 


First Preferred ($50 par) $30,000,000 $14,961,350 
Second Preferred ($25 par). ... $250,000 $142,575 
Common (no par). ........ .. 3,600,000 shares 1,794,932 shares 


The Corporation may issue bonds or debentures maturing one year or more from the date thereof to an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the then paid-in capital, surplus and reserves, and may borrow money 
for temporary purposes to an amount equal to 25 per cent of its total assets from all sources. 


Earnings: Wuring the fiscal year ended November 30, 1928, Common Share dividends of 50 cents per 
share paid in cash were earned 3.66 times before Preferred Dividend Reserves. On the average number out- 
standing, $1.81 was earned per share before the reserves and *1.63 after reserves. The rate of net cash earn- 
ings after Preferred dividends on the average net Common Share paid-in capital and paid-in surplus was 
27.96 per cent. 


In addition to cash dividends paid, scrip totaling one thirty-fifth share was given, having a November 
30 market value of $1.80. Rights were given per share during the year which if exercised were worth $2.70 
at November 30 quotations. The holder of one Common Share, therefore, received during the year cash, scrip 
and rights worth $5. In addition, there was an increase of $9.11 per share in asset value through earnings 
and appreciation in value of investments at November 30 market quotations. 


The outstanding Common Shares of the Corporation are listed on the Boston Stock Exchange 


Legal matters in connection with these shares will be passed upon by Messrs. Seibert & Riggs of New York 


Founders General Corporation 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. Bond & Goodwin, Inc. 
Bond & Goodwin & Tucker 


INCORPORATED 


January 1929. All statements made herein, while not guaranteed, are believed by us to be accurate. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


ete Rt Le: a er President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. a Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER.......... ice-President 
WARREN S. SHEPARD......... Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
FREDERIC C. CONDY, 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


Ps (0 (Ape No ts: eee Treasurer 

FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 

oe + Asst. Treasurer 

CHARIS FB. TRIN 1... .cccccccs Asst. Treasurer 

BURT W. GREENWOOD....... Asst. Treasurer 

PREDERICE A. MINOR. .....cccccnee Auditor 
rere: Asst. Trust Officer 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500.00 


NATIONAL CITY BANK INCREASES CAPITAL WITH RESOURCES 
NEARING TWO BILLIONS 


It inspires confidence, not only in the ef- 
ficiency but also the greater future of Ameri- 
can banking, to survey the interesting opera- 
tions and developments which characterized 
the largest bank in the United States, name- 
ly the National City Bank of New York, dur- 
ing the past year. As the result of ratifica- 
tions at the recent annual meeting the Na- 
tional City enters the current year with a 
eapital structure of $311,000,000, including 
funds of the affiliated National City Com- 
pany, and representing the largest capitali- 
zation of any stock owned bank in the world. 
At the rate of progress maintained during 
1928 it is quite probable that the resources 
of this bank will pass the two billion mark 
during this year and with the amount on 
December 31, 1928 standing at $1,847,705,548, 
representing an increase of $165,000,000 dur- 
ing the last year. Deposits increased during 
the same period $73,982,000 to total of $1,349, 
024,386, including $253,516,000 in the thirty 
branches conducted by the bank in New 
York City. 

At the annual meeting the stockholders 
gave effect to the proposed increase in capi- 
tal and also to the split-up in par value of 
capital from $100 to $20 per share. Following 
an increase of $15,000,000 in capital last May, 
the stockholders authorized at the recent an- 
pual meeting the issue of new shares yield- 
ing $50,000,000, of which $10,000,000 will go 
toward increasing capital of the bank from 
$90,000,000 to $100,000,000, $35,000,000 toward 
increasing surplus from $65,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000, and the remaining $5,000,000 to in- 
creasing capital of the National City Com- 
pany to $50,000,000, and surplus to $50,000,- 
000, both capitalizations reinforced with sub- 
stantial amounts of undivided profits. Prof- 
its during the past year were $20,728,880, 
after all reductions, with $12.355,500 paid in 


WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 








dividends and $5,817,659 carried to undivided 


profits. 

As the premier organization the National 
City Bank and its subsidiary, the National 
City Company, is typical of the tremendous 
strides which American banking has made 
both in domestic and international spheres 
Indicative of its world-wide scope is the 
system of direct and _ subsidiary foreign 
branches numbering eighty-nine and bring- 
ing “City service” to twenty-three different 
countries with plans for branches in two 
other foreign countries during 1929. Impor- 
tant innovations in service have also fea- 
tured the year at the National City Bank. 
One is the establishment of a Personal Loan 
Department which has made loans ranging 
from $50 to $1,000,000 to 28,000 men and 
women during the past eight months of op- 
eration, aggregating $8,500,000. The bank 
has 411,000 savings depositors with $104,- 
000,000 deposits. Nine new branches were 
established during the past year in Greater 
New York, making the total thirty in num- 
ber. Particular satisfaction is expressed by 
President Charles E. Mitchell, in his annual 
report, as to the growth of the rapidly ex- 
panding trust department of the bank, which 
is now comfortably housed in the new thirty- 
two story National City Company building, 
which was completed early last year at 52 
Wall street. Operations of the National City 
Company were at record volume with divi- 
dends reverting therefrom to National City 
shareholders amounting to $4,395,000. 

Recent announcements include promotion 
of William R. Morison from assistant vice- 
president of the bank to vice-president of the 
National City Company; appointment of Leo 
N. Shaw and George Whitlock as assistant 
vice-presidents ; Guy Holman and Hobart M. 
McPherson as assistant cashiers. 
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Peoples Bank and Trust Company 


OF THE CITY OF PASSAIC N. J. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,750,000.00 


OFFICERS 
Biro W. SpeNceR.. ..Chairma’ of the Board WILLIAM H. STEVENS.. err ere 7: 
James H. WALDEN...Vice-President | HENRY C. WHITEHEAD... .Vice-Pres. Harry L. SHAw.....Asst. Secretary 
ANDREW MCLEAN....Vice-President and Trust Officer SAMUEL BENNI.. ...Asst. Treasurer 
FRANK TERHUNE.Vice-Pres. and Tr. | J. ARTHUR AMeERY...Asst. Treasurer FRED J. LamMserr ...Asst. Treasurer 


HERMAN G. ARNING..Vice-President | JoszPHINE MOLSON..Asst. [reasurer | 





DIRECTORS 


ANDREW MCLEAN 
Biro W. SPENCER 
JOHN ZAHN 
ROBERT D. BENSON 


James H. WALDEN 
Tuos. A. R. GOODLATTE 
BERNARD G. VOLGER 
WILLIAM H. STEVENS 


REUBEN E. KIppP 
ADRIAN ZANDEE 

Dow H. DRUKKER, JR. 
JOHN M. CAMPBELL 


ANDREW MCLEAN, JR. 
JAMES L. PRESCOTT 
HENRY C. WHITEHEAD 
HENRY BAHNSEN 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK STRIDES INTO 
BILLION DOLLAR CLASS 


The Guardian Trust Company of New 
York is the latest entree into the small but 
select group of American banks and trust 
companies which have accumulated resources 
in excess of a billion dollars. The achieve- 
ment, which was registered in the December 
31, 1928, statement, with resources aggregat- 
ing $1,052,211,198, carries with it the dis- 
tinction of being the first state chartered 
banking or trust company institution to cross 
the billion dollar line and thus keep pace 
with national banks which have two of 
their number passing the coveted goal, uame- 
ly, the National City Bank of New York, 
With $1,847,705,000, and the Chase National, 
With $1,430,308,237, on the latest counts. 


The Guaranty Trust Company will not 
enjoy its premier position in grand isolation 
for very long, because the early consolidation 
of the Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company with the Illinois Trust Company ot 
Chicago, under trust company charter, will 
ereate another billion dollar trust company. 
However, the Guaranty Trust interests may 
well pride themselves upon an admirable 
record of growth and cumulative achieve- 
ment. The latest figure of $1,052,211,000 
resources compared with $838,129,66S _ re- 
ported last September and $850,300,359, re- 
ported a year ago. Last June the capital was 
increased from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
Combining capital with surplus of $50,000,- 
000 and undivided profits of $18,377,018, 
brings the Guaranty’s capital account to 
$103,377,018, representing increase of $36,- 
340,297 during the past year and including 
an increase of $2,897,651 in undivided profits. 
Deposits show a gain of $122,329,048, to total 
of $842,358,000, and as compared with $480,- 
000,000 deposits seven years ago. 


What makes the splendid growth of the 
past year particularly noteworthy is that it 


was accomplished without any assistance 
through mergers, the company not having 
figured in any merger since 1910. Both in the 
development of local branches, the extension 
of facilities through offices maintained in 
different cities in this country in conjunction * 
with the Guaranty Company and the impor- 
tant offices maintained in London, Paris and 
other European capitals, the Guaranty Trust 
Company has measured up admirably to the 
greater demands as well as the opportunities 
which have characterized American banking 
development at home and abroad during the 
past decade. At the helm of this giant or- 
ganization are Chairman Charles H. Sabin 
and President William C. Potter aided with 
as efficient and enthusiastic a personnel as 
may be found on either side of the ocean. 

Among recent staff announcements are the 
following: Walter C. Baker trust officer of 
the Madison avenue branch; Ernest L. Cole- 
grove, assistant vice-president; Arthur T. 
Everett, assistant secretary, and Perey Wies- 
enauer, assistant trust officer; James H. Orr 
and J. Paul Huber appointed assistant vice- 
presidents; and Russel L. Wardburgh ap- 
pointed assistant secretary; Walter B. Ryan, 
Jr., assistant secretary in the London office; 
Walter N. Stafford appointed assistant treas- 
urer. 


Horace LL. Mann has been elected to the 
board of the Liberty Bank of Buffald. He 
is vice-president and treasurer of the Buf- 
falo General Electric Company and _ vice- 
president of the Buffalo, Niagara and East- 
ern Power Corporation. 


The Northern Trust Company of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Can., has distributed a pamphlet 
setting forth high spots in Canadian eco- 
nomic and business progress. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1;200;000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL = VICE-PRES. 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - 2D VICE-PREs. 
H. H. M. LEE °- » 3D VICE-PRES. 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - = - 4TH VICE-PRES. 


GEORGE B. GAMMIE - 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER 


TREASURER 
"= SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS. 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- - = 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER ~- ° 
REGINALD S. OPIE - - af 
GEORGE PAUSCH ASST, SEC’Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL = - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER ~*~ , - > CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS ~ ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 





EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK RECORDS 
EXCELLENT PROGRESS IN ITS SPACIOUS NEW HOME 


One of the red letter events in the Wall 
street district of New York during the yast 
year was the completion of the skypiercing 
and beautiful new building for the Equitable 
Trust Company. The total cost of construc- 
tion was $15,643,735, which has been written 
down by depreciation to the extent of $216,- 
000, leaving the cost to the company as of 
January 1, 1929, at $15,427,785, which is ap- 
proximately $1,300,000 less than the original 
budget. The building is 100 per cent rented, 
yielding a return of about 8.8 per cent on 
the investment, with leasehold and building 
appraised at about $1,800,000 above cost. 

At the annual meeting President Arthur 
W. Loasby surveyed the operations of the 
company during the past year, which has 
been one of the most satisfactory in the 
history of the organization. After setting 
up full reserves for all contingencies and 
absorbing unusual expenses due to moving 
into the new building, the earnings for the 


year were $5,977,000, as compared with 
$5,876,000 in 1927. Deposits on December 


31, 1928, were $530,844,000, as compared with 
$478,852,000 on Demember 31, 1927. There 
was added in 1928 to undivided profits ac- 
count $2,377,000 as compared with $2,296.- 
000 in 1927. The number of stockholders in- 
creased from 5,222 to 5,977. 

In June 1928, a new office was opened at 
79th street and Madison avenue. Another 
office will be ready for occupancy about 
February ist, at 149th street near Third 
avenue. In December a lease was signed 
for still another office at 41st Street and 
Seventh avenue. 


During the year the Murray Street Build- 
ing of the Importers and Traders Office was 
sold and the office moved to a very attractive 
location at Worth and Church streets. <At 
the 45th street office additional space was 
leased in the same building owing to the 
enlarged business. 

The London offices of the company con- 
tinue to show a substantial profit. In the 
early part of 1928 the Paris Office moved into 
a new building at 41 Rue Cambon, which it 
had renovated and restored for its use. The 
new building is most spacious and splendidly 
arranged and equipped for the service the 
Paris Office affords. It is quite possible that 
a sub-branch will be established in Paris. 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of trustees of the Equitable 
Trust Company, the following official ap- 
pointments were made: Earl R. Gafford, 


Charles W. Higley, Joseph E. Smith, John J. 
Graeber, assistant vice-presidents; Lester E. 


States, Carl E. Buckley and Robert M. 
Kaiser, assistant secretaries. 
Other recent announcements include the 


appointment of Henry H. Hammer to _ be- 
come associated with the Chicago office, and 
the appointment of Bryan G. Daney as Bal- 
timore representative. 


A new investment trust, the Prudential 
Investors, Ine., has been incorporated at Wil- 


mington, Del., with authorized capital of 
$75,000,000. Among the directors are Fran- 


cis V. DuPont and Henry P. Scott, president 
of the Wilmington Trust Company. 
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INSURANCE TRUSTS 


W ITH widespread interest in Insurance 

Trusts sweeping the country, Trust Off- 
cers and Attorneys cannot afford to be without 
an authoritative manual on the subject. Obtain 


for constant reference— 


‘SINSURANCE TRUSTS’’ 


By C. ALISON SCULLY 


Vice President 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 
Member of the Bar of New York and Philadelphia 
Price, $3.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 William Street 
New York 


Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 








MERGER OF BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY AND MECHANICS 


BANK [IS APPROVED 


The board of directors of the Mechanics 
Bank and the board of trustees of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company have approved a_pro- 
posal of merger of the two institutions under 
the trust company’s charter. One of the 
terms of the merger provides for the in- 
creasing of the Brooklyn Trust Company 
eapital from $2,080,000 to $4,000,000, shares 
being offered to Brooklyn Trust Company 
shareholders at $400 a share. When this 
is completed, each institution will have §$4- 
000,000 of outstanding stock. Two Mechanics 
Bank shares of $50 par value will be ex- 
changed for one Brooklyn Trust 
share par $100. 

The merged institution will have a com- 
bined capital and surplus of over $30,000,- 
000, with approximate resources of $155,- 
000,000, and this will enable it to give a 
broader and more efficient service to its 
trust clients and depositors. Business will 
be continued at the main offices and branches 
of both institutions with the same personnel. 
Harry DeMott will become vice-chairman of 
the board of the Brooklyn Trust Company. 

The December 31 financial statement of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company shows resources 


Company 


of $91,483,238; deposits of $74,336,113, rep- 
resenting an inerease of over three millions 
since last June: with capital of $2,080,000 ; 
surplus $3,500,000 and undivided profits $2,- 
955,941. Exclusive of branches to be ac- 
quired by the merger with the Mechanics 
Bank, the Brooklyn Trust Company main- 
tains eight offices in addition to the main 
office at 177 Montague street, Brooklyn. 
Edwin P. Maynard is chairman and former 
New York State Bank Superintendent and 
New York Police Commissioner, George V. 
McLaughlin, is president. 





The first Minneapolis Trust Company has 
elected Lyman E. Wakefield to succeed El- 
bridge C. Cooke as chairman of the board. 
Mr. Cooke continues on the directorate. 

At the Commerce Trust Company in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., John N. McLueas, son of W. S. 
MeLucas, chairman of the board, received 
his first official post, assistant cashier. 

W. Dale Clark has been advanced to presi- 
dent of the Omaha National Bank of Nebras- 
ka, succeeding Walter W. Head, who has be- 
come president of the State Bank of Chicago. 
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KinNGs CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futon St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 








Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,500,000.00 Undivided Profits $395,000.00 





WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President _ 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON. Auditor ‘ 








CHASE NATIONAL BANK APPROACHES BILLION AND A 


HALF IN RESOURCES 


The Chase National Bank of New York 
eontributed notably to banking history dur- 
ing the past year with resources mounting 
to $1.430,308,237, as the second largest bank 
in the United States and as compared with 
resources of $1.847,705,548 reported on De- 
cember 31, by the National City Bank. The 
high mark in Chase National resources rep- 
resents an increase of $429,015,510 during 
the last year and an increase of $273,967,983 
over the previous high in October. Parallel- 
ing these increases, deposits increased dur- 
ing 1928 from $792,339,491 to $1,126,781,646. 

Chairman Albert H. Wiggin, reviewing the 
operations of the Chase organization during 
1928, dwelt upon some of the outstanding 
developments. One of these was the com- 
pletion and occupancy of the magnificent and 
towering new Chase National Bank Building 
at Pine and Nassau, involving the task o2 
transferring billions of cash and securities. 
Another noteworthy development was the in- 
crease of $40,000,000 in capital structure, of 
which $10,000,000 was added to capital of 
the bank, making total of $60,000,000: $20.- 
000,000 was added to surplus, making total of 
$60,000,000, in addition to $17,498,000 undi- 
vided profits, and increasing capital of Chase 
Securities Corporation $10,000,000 to total of 
$28,000,000, making total invested capital of 
$165,000,000. A third development toward 
the close of the year was the announcement 
of negotiations whereby the Garfield Nation- 
al Bank is to be merged with the Chase and 
its offices maintained as a branch. Annual 
dividend rate of 14 per cent on stock of 
Chase National and 4 per cent on Chase Se- 
ecurities has been maintained on 
capital. 


increased 


Particular mention is made by Chairman 
Wiggin in his annual report, of the gratify- 
ing growth experienced in trust department 





operations of the bank with some of the 
divisions showing increase of over 50 per 
cent and number of wills naming the bank 
increasing at a rapid pace. Emphasis is also 
placed upon the liquid condition of the bank, 
with cash and due from banks amounting to 
$552,895,000, and U. S. Government securi- 
ties amounting to $167,047,962. Undivided 
profits increased $9,523,596 during the year, 
after all deductions and out of which a total 
of $7,700,000 was distributed in dividends, 
exclusive of Chase Securities dividends. For- 
eign relationships were given a wider scope 
during the year with representation in lead- 
ing European centers. 

At the recent annual meeting of directors 
the following elections and appointments 
were made: Edwin A. Lee, Leon H. Johnston 
and William H. Moorehead, formerly second 
vice-presidents, were promoted to vice-presi- 
dents. John G. Peterson. Maleolm Corduan, 
Robert L. Jones and Albert M. Jones were 
appointed assistant cashiers: John J. Brooks, 
Jr., and Frederick T. Burrows, assistant 
trust officers: Nicholas J. Murphy and Frank 
N. Powelson, assistant managers of the for- 
eign department. Other new appointments 
were made in branch office personnel. 


TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Title & Trust Company of Portland, 
Ore., has materially expanded the scope of 
its title operations and the volume of its 
trust business during the past year. In ad- 
dition to supplying the title needs of Port- 
land, the company has acquired title plants 


covering Multnomah and Clackamas coun- 
ties. The December 31st statement of the 


company shows assets of $1,080,308; capital 
stock $500,000: surplus and undivided prof- 
its $210,880; trusts and escrows $343,978. 
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The Oldest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAITI 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON- 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $50,000,000.00. 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 





FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION FOR 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Trust companies and banks of Washington 
and the District of Columbia have come to- 
gether and incorporated the Fiduciaries Sec- 
tion as a part of the District of Columbia 
Bankers <Associntion. Frederick P. H. Sid- 
dons, secretary of the American Security & 
Trust Company, has been appointed chair- 
man, and a council of five has been created 
with the following officers: Frederick P. H. 
Siddons, chairman; Erskine Gordon, trust of- 
ficer of the Federal American National Bank, 
vice-chairman; George M. McKee, assistant 
trust officer, Riggs National Bank, secretary. 
The other members of the council are Bruce 
Baird, assistant trust officer of the N 
Savings & Trust Company, and William H. 
Baden, trust officer of the Washington Loan 
& Trust Company. 


National 


The Seward National Bank of New 
has acquired trust powers 
corporate title to 
and Trust Company. 

Retirement of E. H. Hutchinson and Harry 
T. Ramsdell as honorary chairmen of the 
board of directors of the Manufacturers and 
Traders-Peoples Trust Company of Buffalo 
notes of the Government.” 


York 
and changed its 
Seward National Bank 


FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 


Who has been elected President of the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Washington, D. C 
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VALUABLE WORK ON “LEGAL AC- 

COUNTING AND COURT AUDITING” 

Herbert L. Davis of the Washington, 
D. C., Bar and who for more than twelve 
years has served as court referee and auditor 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia as well as Special Master in many 
proceedings of accounting and adjustment 
in fiduciary matters, is the author of a no- 


table book entitled “Legal Accounting and 
Court Auditing.” Mr. Davis is familiar to 


readers of TRUST COMPANIES and his splen- 
did work has been foreshadowed in his ar- 
ticles appearing in this publication. The new 
book gains exceptional value to court officers, 
accountants, fiduciaries and lawyers, because 
the writer has embodied therein not only his 
comprehensive experience in legal, judicial 
and fiduciary proceedings, combined with a 
rare faculty for incisive research and obser- 
vation, but also because he covers adequately 
and for the first time a field which has re- 
mained practically unexplored. 

Mr. Davis’s book must be regarded as in- 
dispensable to the book shelf of every fidu- 
ciary, and especially to trust companies and 
banks, because he now makes available from 
trustworthy sources the various phases of 
accounting on the part of fiduciaries. Such 
procedure relates to numerous disputes aris- 
ing in the settlement of estates, investment 
of trust funds, appraisal valuations, assign- 
ments, tax matters, partition suits, mechan- 
ics liens, bankruptcy proceedings, 
tion of corporations, patent Causes, con- 
demnaation proceedings, ete. Obviously 
there is much litigation that may be avoided 
and many of the complexities of fiduciary 
accounting and court settlements would be 
eliminated by a better acquaintance with 
the practice and principles of legal account- 
ing and court auditing. 

Mr. Davis combines in his book a master- 
ful knowledge of principles and the ability 
to apply that knowledge and his observation 
to technical proficiency. In addition to the 
treatise the book embraces forms of account- 


dissolu- 


ing, forms for reports, rules of applicable 
evidence, practice and procedure and ap- 


proved forms of schedules. The volume con- 
sists of 800 pages and is published by the 
Vernon Law Book Company. The cost is $10 
and copies may be ordered from the book 
department of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine, 
New York. 


The following have been advanced to as- 
sistant vice-presidents of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York: Joseph E. Smith, 
J. J. Graeber, Charles W. Higley and Earl 
R. Gafford. 
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IMPORTANT DECISIONS AND STATU- 
TORY CHANGES AFFECTING FIDUCIARY 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Continved from page 24) 
imposition of death taxes.* That the move- 
ment is spreading is indicated by the fact 
that one of the provinces and one of the 
territories of the Dominion of Canada have 


adopted reciprocity laws during the year 
1928. They are the Province of Ontario, ef- 


fective April 25, 1928, and Yukon Territory 


effective June 15, 1928. The Committee on 
Extraterritorial Taxes and Regulations of 


the New York State Bar Association recom- 
mended to the State Bar Association at its 
meeting on January 19, 1929, that the New 
York statute be amended so as to permit 
reciprocity with foreign governments” or 
provinces of foreign governments. 

Thus it will be seen that the movement 
for simplification and elimination of multi- 
plicity and duplication in inheritance taxa- 
tion which started in 1925 at a 
in Washington has borne 
satisfactory kind. 


conference 
fruit of a most 


Relief for Corporate Fiduciaries 
This movement means that the corporate 
fiduciary administering estates is now re- 
lieved, in so far as the imposition of death 


duties is concerned, from taking transfer 
and inheritance tax proceedings in mans 
states and thus reducing the difficulty, as 


well as the cost, of administering estates. 
These laws having to do with reciprocity in 
respect of death duties, of course, apply only 
to intangibles. Real estate is taxable only 
by the state wherein the real estate is lo- 
cated, in other words at its situs. Tangible 
personal property is also taxable only by 
the state where it is physically located. In- 
tangible personal property of all kinds is 
taxable only by the state of the domicile of 
the decedent if the decedent be a resident of 
any of the states within the reciprocal group. 
The movement for the simplification of ad- 
ministration of estates, in so far as death 
duties are concerned, is a distinet step for- 
ward, and is much too significant not to be 
the subject of commendatory comment. 

144 Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and during the past year Mississippi and Virginia 


entered this group, Mississippi effective April 23, 1928, 
and Virginia effective January 1, 1929. 


Mutual savings banks in eleven of the sev- 
enteen mutual savings bank states which 
segregate returns sufficiently to reckon the 
percentage ratio of mortgage loans to assets, 
have invested 42.1 per cent of their assets 
in mortgage loans. 
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LEOPOLD A. CHAMBLISS ELECTED 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 

At the recent organization meeting of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J., Leopold A. Chambliss, formerly assis- 
tant secretary and treasurer, was made as- 
sistant vice-president in charge of new busi- 
ness and advertising. Mr. Chambliss was 
one of the originators of personal solicita- 
tion for trust business. He organized the 
original trust new business unit for the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York and 
was for a number of years in charge of the 
work for that institution. Previous to that 
he was connected with the publicity depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Company and 
received his early training under Francis H. 
Sisson. 

In 1928 Mr. Chambliss went with the Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Company in North Car- 
olina on,,a six-months’ leave of absence to 
organize.the publicity and new business work 
of the North Carolina institution. He was 
active in all of the branches of that institu- 
tion located in different parts of the state 
and did valuable work with his directors and 
employees, laying the ground work for a per- 
manent new business department. 

Mr. Chattanooga, 
Tenn., where his family has been prominent 
in social and civil life for many years. He 
was educated in the Chattanooga public 
schools and in the McCallie Prep School. He 
is an A.B. of Davidson College, North Caro- 
lina. He was psychological examiner in the 
Army, served as a reporter on the Tennessee 
newspapers, was at one time head of the 
English department at McCallie School, and 
before going to New York he was assistant 
chief of the conservation section, Bureau of 
Warriors Insurance. 


Chambliss was born in 


He is a versatile speak- 
er and able writer, and member of many so- 
cial and honor fraternities. 


AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST ENTERS 
FORTIETH YEAR 

With resources mounting from $327,000 in 
1889 to over $40,000,000, the American Secu- 
rity & Trust Company of Washington, D. C., 
is now entering its fortieth year of service. 
Deposits of over $33,000,000 represent a_ to- 
tal of over 70,000 deposit accounts. Early 
last year Corcoran Thomas _ succeeded 
Charles J. Bell as president, who has become 
chairman of the board. The trust depart- 
ment has assets under administration run- 
ning into many millions. 


Merger of the American National Bank 
and the American Trust Company of Rich- 
mond, Va., has become effective. 


When you, or 
clients 
either 


personal or cor- 


your 
require 


porate fiduciary 


service in Virginia 
our facilities are at 
command. 


your 


STATE ~PLANTERS 
BANK[RUST ©. 


‘RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Resources $48,000,000.00 











LEOPOLD CHAMBLISS 
Who has been promoted from Publicity Manager to Assis- 


tant Vice-president of the Fidelity Union Trust Company 
of Newark, N. J. 
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HIS is the season of the Year when your customers stuart 
for Southern California. 













If you will pro- 
vide them with 
cards or letters of 
introduction to 
this Bank, they 
will receive spec- 
ial consideration 
at any one of the 
54 offices and 
Branches of the Bank, covering 
the entire Los Angeles Metropolitan Area. 


[DENTIFICATION 
for the 
venience 
CP Visitors in 
outhern 
California : 
Rost 


Se 
_ECURITYAANK 
ESAVINSS 


Los Angeles 








Besides complete Banking You will find these special intro- 
faciliti h = duction cards a convenience. A 
acilities, we have unusual- handy book of them sent on request. 
ly well developed arrange- 

e ° x a aD 
ments, with information EGURITY TRvst 


. “SAVINGS 
desk, maps, literature &c for & SAVINGS BAN K 
making their stay in South- Resources over $250,000,000 
ern California pleasant. Los Angeles 











CHARLES W. CARY JOINS PLAZA TRUST current that he will accept the office of 
COMPANY chairman of the board. 

The newly organized Plaza Trust Com 
pany, located at Fifth avenue and 52d street. 
New York, recently appointed Charles W 
Cary executive head of their trust depart- 
ment, with the title of assistant trust officer. 
Mr. Cary comes from the Manufacturers & 
Traders-Peoples Trust Company of Buffalo. 
He received his early training at the Metro- 
politan Trust Company in New York City: 
In November, 1919, he went to Buffalo and 
opened the trust department of the Peoples 
Bank. Upon the merger of that bank with 
the Manufacturers & Traders Trust Com 
pany, he became assistant trust officer of 
the merged institution, the Manufacturers 
& Traders-People Trust Company. 

Mr. Cary has had a broad experience in 
every phase of trust work. The result is 
that the trust department of the Plaza Trust 
Company will have as its head an officer who 
has a thorough understanding of both per- 
sonal and corporate trusts. 


Former Governor Alfred Smith of New 
York and Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency in the national campaign last year, 
has been elected a director of the County 
Trust Company of New York and rumor is 





CHARLES W. CAREY 
Recently elected Trust Officer of Plaza Trust Co., N. Y. 








TRUST 


New Orleans 
XXXII 


Southern Yacht Club 


New Orleans, bordering on the South: 
ern shore of Lake Pontchartrain, 
easily accessible by water to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is ideally located for 
pleasure boating and yachting. The 
Southern Yacht Club (pictured 
above) has a membership of 1,500 
and a fleet of more than 500 yachts. 
The Club acts as host to numerous 
regattas, including the Lipton 
Trophy Races. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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Guaranteed 
Safety and 
Liberal Yield 


Every Empire Bond issue is created 
upon this set of fixed standards: 


A strong guarantee as to princi- 
pal and interest.—Legal for trust 
funds.— Independently trusteed 
by a large bank or trust company. 
Secured by a closed first mortgage 
on income-earning real estate in 
leading American cities.—Yield 
514% to 6%. 


Make these strict requirements your 
own investment standards. 


Empire Bonds 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ALLIANCE FORMED BETWEEN BANK OF MANHATTAN COM- 
PANY AND INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK, INC. 


Plans have been approved whereby an al- 
liance will be formed between the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company of New York and 
the International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
through an exchange of stock for stock. The 
primary purpose is not to merge the two 
institutions, but to merge the two groups 
of shareholders and bringing the two or- 
ganizations under centralized stock control. 
The International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
will continue to function as a separate in- 
stitution, except that its security investment 
activities will be transformed to the Man- 
hattan and its important foreign connections 
will be used to enhance the international 
business of both banks. 


Capital of the Bank of Manhattan Com- 
pany will be increased to $22,000,000 with 
surplus and undivided profits of $40,000,000. 
The resources to be brought under joint 
stock control will aggregate approximately 
over $670,000,000, the Manhattan alone re- 
porting $537,923,611 on December 31st, with 
deposits of $465,762,000. According to ten- 
tative plans a number of directors of the 
International Acceptance will join the board 


of Manhattan. Officials of Manhattan Com- 
pany will remain the same except that Paul 
M. Warburg, chairman of the board of the 
International Acceptance Bank, Ine., will 
become associate chairman of the board of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company. J. 
Stewart Baker, president of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, will become a _ vice- 
chairman of the board of the International 
Acceptance Bank, Ine. F. Abbot Goodhue 
will remain as president of the International 
Acceptance Bank, Ine. and will become a 
member of the board of the Manhattan. 

It is further part of the plan to organize 
the International Manhattan Company, Ince., 
to do a general investment banking business 
and to take over and carry on the securities 
and issuing business hitherto conducted by 
both institutions. James P. Warburg will 
be president of this company, and will also 
become a director of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. 





The first National Bank-Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company of Madison, Wis., announces 
the opening of an escrow department. 
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Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company © 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 





APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


The new year witnesses an increasing vol- 
ume of business for the corporate trust and 
transfer departments of New York trust coni- 
panies and banks. Among latest announce- 
ments of corporate appointments are the fol- 
lowing: 


The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for the common 


stock of the Prairie Pipe Line Company, 
transfer agent for the participating Class A 
stock of the Western Power Light & Tele- 
phone Company; agent for the issue and 
transfer of voting trust certificates for com- 
mon stock of Gold Dust Corporation; regis- 
trar for the participating Class A stock of 
Van Sicklen Corporation. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointed trustee under agreement dated Octo- 
ber 1, 1928, covering stock purchase warrants 
attached to $4,000,000 61% per cent gold 
debentures of United Public Service Com- 
pany; trustee under agreement dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1928, securing ten-year 6% per cent 
convertible gold debentures of El Paso Natu- 
ral Gas Company; registrar of the preferred 
and common stocks of Daniel Reeves, Inc.; 
transfer agent of the common stock of Petro- 
leum Industries Founders, Ince. 


National Bank of Commerce has been ap- 
pointed trustee for an issue of $5,000,000 
principal amount of 6 per cent secured gold 
bonds of the Munson Steamship Line; trans- 
fer agent for the preferred stock of Shaughn- 
essy Knitting Company; transfer agent for 
the preferred and common stock of El Paso 
Natural Gas Company; registrar in New 
York for the capital stock of John Morrell & 
Company, Inc. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar for 4,050,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the Prairie Pipe Line Company. 

The Chemical National Bank has been ap- 
pointed trustee for bonds of Merchants Na- 
tional Properties, Inc., and registrar for 
$6.50 cumulative convertible preferred stock 
of the Ludlum Steel Company. 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
been appointed trustee for the Power, Gas 
& Water Securities Corporation’s collateral 
trust 5 per cent gold bonds. 

The Empire Trust Company has been an- 
pointed registrar for capital stock of Less- 
ing’s, Ine. 

The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
has been appointed trustee for auction war- 
rants of the Munson Steamship Line. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


At the last annual meeting of the Chicago 
Trust Company several important executive 
changes were made. In deference to his 
expressed desire, Lucius Teter relinquished 
the duties of president to become chairman 
of the board, and Vice-president John W. 
O’Leary was elected president. This action 
follows close upon an increase in the capital 
of the Chicago Trust Company from $2,400,- 
000 to $8,000,000, and as a reflection of sub- 
stantial growth. During the last quarter of 





Lucius TETER 
Who becomes chairman of the Chicago Trust Company 


1928 the deposits increased from $38,147,000 
to $42,505,000, with resources aggregating 
$49,673,572 at the close of the year. During 
the past year there was an increase of over 
six millions in deposits. In addition to in- 
creased capital of $3,000,000 there is surplus 
of $2,000,000, and undivided profits of $669,- 
754. 

The election of Mr. Teter as chairman of 
the board serves to direct attention to his 
outstanding achievements both as a banker 
and as a citizen. He has been president of 
the Chicago Trust Company since 1908 and 
has fostered an exceptional degree of loyalty 
in building up that institution. He made a 
splendid record as president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce during the war 
year of 1918. In 1907 he was president of 
the Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association and also served a term 
as president of the Trust Company Division 
in which he has maintained a most active 
interest. He is also a director in a number 
of large corporations. In 1920 Dartmouth 
College conferred on Mr. Teter the honorary 
degree of A.M. 

William J. Kelly, who has been elected 
vice-president, and placed in charge of the 
banking department of the Chicago Trust 
Company, is one of the youngest bank execu- 
tive in the loop district. 





The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York, 
announces following promotions: Eliot At- 
water, Oscar W. Anderson and Donald McK. 
Blodget to be assistant vice-presidents; Hen- 
ry N. Tifft, Jr., trust officer; Matthew J. 
Kelsh, assistant secretary; Beverley Keator, 
Walter Mousses, Reynal de St. M. Thebaua, 
Samuel R. Walker, assistant trust officers, 
and Harold A. Dwyer, assistant cashier, 
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WALTER W. HEAD BECOMES PRESIDENT OF THE STATE 
BANK OF CHICAGO 


In addition to an augmented board of di- 
rectors and other important executive 
changes, the State Bank of Chicago an- 
nounces the election of Walter W. Head as 
president of that bank. Mr. Head is widely 
known among American bankers as former 
president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. He was born in Illinois and since 1920 
has been president of the Omaha National 
Bank from which office he resigns to assume 
his new duties in Chicago. Other executive 
changes include the election of Walter J. 
Cox as executive vice-president; Oscar H. 
Haugan becomes chairman of the board and 
Leroy A. Goddard, formerly chairman of the 
executive committee, was made _ vice-chair- 
ma nof the board and his former position 
abolished. Austin <A. Lindstrom, formerly 
cashier, has been elected a vice-president. 

The greatly increased board of directors 
consists of the following: Albert I. Appleton, 
president, Appleton Electric Company ; C. Ed- 
ward Carlson, vice-president; Walter J. Cox, 
vice-president; J. J. Dau, chairman, Reid, 
Murdoch & Company; John N. Dole, presi- 
dent, H. M. Hooker Glass & Paint Company ; 
Edward J. Engel, vice-president and direc- 
tor, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
Company; Leroy A. Goddard, vice-chairman 
of the board; Osear H. Haugan, chairman 
of the board; Walter W. Head, president; 
Willard W. Jaques, president, Jaques Manu- 
facturing Company; syron V. Kanaley. 
Cooper & Kanaley & Trustee, Notre Dame 
University; A. Lanquist, chairman, Lanquist 
Construction Company; George R. Mevercord, 
president, Meyereord Company, Vitrolite 
Company, and Haskelite Company; Wm. A. 
Peterson, proprietor, Peterson Nursery; 
Charles Piez, chairman, Link Belt Company ; 
Marvin B. Pool, manager, Butler Bros.; and 
Philip K. Wrigley, president, Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr. Company. 

Other changes in the official State Bank 
family are as follows: C. Ray Phillips, for- 
merly assistant cashier of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, was elected vice- 
president; Samuel E. Knight, former secre- 
tary of the bank, and William C. Miller, 
former trust officer, also were given title of 
vice-president ; Gaylord S. Morse, Thomas G. 
Johnson, Joseph F. Notheis, formerly assist- 
ant cashiers, were elevated to second vice- 
presidencies ; Tryggve A. Siqueland, manager 
of the foreign department, was made a sec- 
ond vice-president, as was Jevne Haugan; 
Frank W. Delves, formerly assistant cash- 
ier, was made cashier; Karl L. Bock and 


D. E. McClure were promoted from clerk- 
ships to assistant cashiers; Edwin C. Craw- 
ford, formerly assistant secretary, was made 
secretary and A. S. Thorwaldsen and Earle 
L. Harrah were made assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Head was a member of the Nebraska 
State Capitol Commission, which had charge 
of the erection of the new state capitol. 
During the World War he was major, Omaha 
Battalion, Neb., H. G. He is a member of 
the board of directors of the International 
Committee, Y. M. C. A., and president of the 
30y Scouts of America. He was president 
of the American Bankers’ Association 1923- 
1924, and prior to that time was president 
of the National Bank Division of the Asso- 
ciation. He is a director and a member of 
the finance committee of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company and is a 
director in the New York Life Insurance 
Company and the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland. 

Walter J. Cox is a state bank of Chicago 
product, having entered the employ of the 
bank as a messenger in 1900. Mr. Cox is 
regarded as one of the best credit men in 
the country. Oscar H. Haugan, chairman 





WALTER W. HEapD 


Former Presiden of the Omaha National Bank, who has 
been elected President of the State Bank of Chicago 
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I ary service in St. Louis are invited to corre- - We act as 
spond with the Trust Department of the Executor, 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. Administrator, 


Our Trust Department is one of the largest and Trustee or 
oldest operating under National banking laws. 
A staff of trained executives and modern facili- 
ties enable us to offer a service that is highly 
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of the board, is the oldest employee of the 
bank in point of service, having joined his 
father, one of the founders of the bank, in 
1892. During the World War Mr. Haugan 
was commissioned captain, ordinance, and 
served with distinction during the entire 
period of the war. He was knighted by the 
King of Norway with the Order of St. Olav, 
for service as consul for Norway. 

Leroy A. Goddard is the dean of the Chi- 
eago Banking Fraternity. On December 31, 
1928 he rounded out fifty years of banking. 
In 1908 he accepted the vice-presidency of 
the State Bank of Chicago, and four years 
later was elected its president. In 1919 
he was elected chairman of the board and 
in 1926 was made chairman of the executive 
committee, which position has just recently 
been abolished, and he has been made vice 
chairman of the board. He served one term 
as president of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The State Bank of Chicago reports under 
date of December 31st, total resources of $76.,- 
635,189; deposits $59,729,986 ; capital $5,000,- 
000; earned surplus $5,000,000, and undivided HENRY HAMMER 


8561.2 Who has become associated with the Chicago Office of 
profits $3,561,341, the Equitable Trust Company of New York 
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New York 


NOTABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
AND STOCK MARKET 

The year 1928S yielded some remarkable 
developments in the New York banking and 
trust company field and with magnitude of 
stock market operations as well as_ finan- 
cing, leaving all previous records in the shade. 
The speculative mania was reflective in turn- 
over of transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange with total sales of 920,550,032 
shares as compared with the previous high 
of 576,990,875 shares in 1927. Brokers’ loans 
reached the peak of $6459,.741,000 on the 
closing day of the year and representing in- 
crease of $2,006,834.000 for the year. Market 
value of 100 representative stocks increased 
from 22 to 32 billions. Total listings on the 
big exchange now stand at over 100 billions 
with new listings during the year amounting 
to $25,028,000,000. 

The banking and trust company field re- 
flected the pronounced tendency toward con- 
centration and bigger units. In New York 
City the National City Bank is within close 
range of two billions resources: the Chase 
National nearly one and a half billions: the 
Guaranty Trust Company for the first time 
entered the billion dollar class with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and the American 
Exchange-Irving Trust coming close to the 
billion line. Trust companies of New York 
City closed the year with aggregate resources 
of $6,363,537,000, an increase of $1,152,000,- 
000 since last September. 

Notable capital increases 
the National City Bank: Guaranty Trust: 
American Exchange-Irving Trust: Bankers 
Trust; Bank of America; Seaboard National; 
Chemical; Hanover National: Na- 
tional; Manhattan: Empire Trust; Inter- 
state Trust; Manufacturers Trust; Ameri- 
can Trust; Brooklyn Trust: U. S. Mortgage 
& Trust and others. There were important 
mergers and continued expansion in estab- 
lishing branch banks. Earnings were in most 
cases at record figures among banks and 
trust companies. 
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PROBATED WILLS AND INTESTACY IN 
MANHATTAN 

While the Surrogate Court statistics in 
the Manhattan district show a notable in- 
crease in the number of wills probated dur- 
ing the past year, the total number offers a 
rather sad commentary on the proportion- 
ately large number of decedents with prop- 
erty and estates, who die intestate and leave 
no wills. Trust companies and banks re- 
port an unprecedented increase in number’ 
of wills deposited with them, but there is 
obviously much work to be done in order to 


make the city and the nation more “will 
conscious.” 
In the Surrogate Court of Manhattan 


there were during 1928 a total of 2,979 wills 
admitted to probate, an increase of 200 over 
the previous year. A total of 4,763 letters 
of administration were granted on the es- 


tates of intestates, an increase of 248 over 
1927. 


107TH YEAR FOR FARMERS LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

On February 28, 1929, the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company of New York will have 
completed 107 years of service as the pioneer 
American trust company and particularly as 
one of the outstanding fiduciary organiza- 
tions of the country. Individual and cor- 
porate trust business of the company in- 
creased in exceptional volume during 1928. 
The banking department reports an increase 
in deposits from $154,365,000 to $191,282,000. 
While capital has remained at $10,000,000 
the surplus and undivided profits increased 
since September, 1927, from $21,264,500 to 
$23,113,865. Resources total $250,917,000. 

Albert A. Tilney, president of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York has_ been 
elected a director of the First National Bank 
of Plainfield, N. J. 

An inventory of the estate of the late 
Judge Elbert H. Gary places the value of the 
estate at $12,938,000. The New York Trust 
Company was named as executor. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $44,000,000 
Total Resources over $350,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


61 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. 


CHASE-GARFIELD BANK MERGER 
APPROVED 

Stockholders of the Chase National Bank 
and of the Garfield National Bank, at their 
recent annual meetings, approved the pro- 
posed merger between the two banks, to 
become effective January 26th. Absorption 
of the business of the Garfield increases the 
assets of the Chase National Bank by the 
amount of $22,721,756. The business of the 
Garfield will be continued at the same loca- 
tion, corner Fifth avenue and Twenty-third 
street, as the Garfield Branch of the Chase 
National Bank and will be under the man- 
agement of the same individuals as hereto- 
fore. Officers of the Garfield will become 
officers of the Chase and directors of the 
Garfield will become members of the advi- 
sory board of the Garfield Branch of the 
Chase National Bank. 

The Garfield National 
lished in 1881 and has been a member of 
the New York Clearing House since 1883. 
The bank has for many years enjoyed the 
confidence of a large clientele. The Chase 
National was founded in 1877, and is the 
second largest bank in the United States 
With total assets of $1,430,308,237.67. 


sank was estab- 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT SHOWN IN U. S. 
TRUST COMPANY STATEMENT 

In publishing its financial statement as 
of January 1, 1929 the United States Trust 
Company of New York gives a list 
eapital investments in stocks and bonds 
which are conservatively carried at book 
value of $17,277,000 as compared with par 
value of $18,028,000. Operations of the year 
were unusually profitable with trust depart- 
ment assets under administration notably 
augmented by a number of large estates. 
Capital is $2,000,000 with surplus of §$20,- 
000,000 and undivided profits of $3,404,313. 
Resources total $99,185,152 and deposits of 
$71,935,000 representing a substantial gain 


of its 


Uember of the Federal Reserve System. 


DEPOSIT GAINS BY SEABOARD 
NATIONAL BANK 

An increase of $85,000,000 in deposits was 
scored by the Seaboard National Bank of 
New York during the past year, bringing 
total to $251,578,315. The year-end state- 
ment shows aggregate resources of $313,967,- 
398 with cash and due from banks, $114,- 
905,000; U. S. Government securities, $11.- 
502,000; due from Federal Reserve, $16,794,- 
000; demand loans, $76,417,000; time loans 
and discounts, $57,444,000. Capital was in- 
creased during the year from $8,000,000 to 
$11,000,000 and the New Netherland Bank 
was taken oyer. Surplus is $14,000,000 and 
undivided profits, $1,912,916. 

New directors are: A. H. Griswold, execu- 
tive vice-president, Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Corporation and J. C. Traphagen, vice-presi- 
dent, Seaboard National Bank. 

Recent promotions at the Seaboard are: 
Hermann G. Place from assistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president and the appointment 
of Frederick J. Naughton and John R. Lynch 
as assistant cashiers. Philip McGovern has 
been promoted from assistant manager to 
manager of the foreign department and J. C. 
Gordon and L. A. Bucher have been ap- 
pointed as assistant managers. 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY 
Adhering to its traditional policy of giv- 
ing special attention to personal trusts the 


Fulton Trust Company of New York has 
received an exceptional number of fiduciary 
appointments during the past year, includ- 
ing large as well as small estates as well 
as voluntary trusts. The banking resources 
amount to $19,828,766, with deposits of $17,- 
062,096; capital, $1,000,000; surplus, $500,- 
000, and undivided profits, $1,162,515. 


The Public National Bank and Trust Com. 
pany of New York will establish a downtown 
office at 76 William street. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF TITLE GUAR- 
ANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY 

An interesting analysis of conditions af- 
fecting title insurance and mortgage busi- 
ness in New York during the past year, is 
presented in the annual report of Chairman 
Cc. H. Kelsey of the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, which is approaching the half- 
century mark of service. Satisfactory prog- 
ress is accounted for in the title, mortgage, 
trust and banking departments. Particular 
attention is directed by Chairman Kelsey to 
the fact that the trust department showed 
the largest net earnings in its history. 

The net earnings of all departments for the 
vear after deducting profit sharing amount 
to $5,442,141, about $231,600 less than last 
year. From an earning standpoint, the year 
stands third in the history of the company 
and the earnings for the year are only $449,- 
386 less than their very best year—1926— 
when the earnings amounted to $5,891,527. 

Chairman Kelsey, in commenting upon 
mortgage sales which amounted to $160,000.- 
000, stated that during the last one-third of 
the year, the very large demand for money 
in Wall street reduced very materially the 
amount available for loans on real estate, 
but that as money returns to normal chan- 
nels, loaning operations by builders and 
house owners will again be stimulated. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is, that while the num- 
ber of recorded. title deeds and mortgages 
shows falling off, their values increase. At- 
tention is also called to the strong capital 
fund position of the company and the policy 
of building up strong reserves and surplus. 

Supporting the combined business of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company and its 
affiliation, the Bond and Mortgage Guaran- 
tee Company of New York, there are total 
capital funds of $51,500,000. 
$10,000,000 represents capital and BY i 
SSG surplus and undivided profits of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, which 
is employed in the title and banking busi- 
ness exclusively. A total of $160,407,137 of 
mortgages were sold last year including those 
guaranteed by the Bond and Mortgage Guar- 
antee Company with its capital funds of 
$19,000,000. 


Of this amount 


The December 31st statement of the Titie 
Guarantee & Trust Company shows total 
resources of $87,227,497 and deposits of 
$49,721,638. 


The Liberty Bank of Buffalo recently 
opened its twelfth branch office in the rap- 
idly growing Kensington section, with O. W. 
Hollis as manager. 


California Trust 
Company 


629 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles - » California 


“The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 


Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facili- 
ties in this vicinity. Ex- 
clusive Trust Service, 
personal and corporate 


OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated banks 
has combined resources of over 


$120,000,000 
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NEW PARTNERS IN MORGAN AND KUHN 
AND LOEB FIRMS 

Sons of two present and one former mem- 
ber of the banking house of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, have been admitted to partnership 
in the firm. They are all under thirty-one 
years of age—Henry Sturgis Morgan, the 
second of J. P. Morgan to be admitted to 
partnership; Thomas Stillwell Lamont, son 
of Thomas W. Lamont and Henry Pomeroy 
Davison, son of the late Henry P. Davison. 
Thus will be preserved the strong family 
ties and associations which have endured in 
America’s foremost private banking house 
for generations. 

Three faithful employees of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company, were recently admitted to part- 
nership in that firm. They are: George W. 
Bovenizer, Lewis L. Strauss and Sir William 
Wiseman, who served in the World “War 
and is the tenth baronet of his line. 


Laurence H. Hendricks has _ succeeded 
Michael H. Cahill as president of the Utica 
National Bank & Trust Company of Utica. 


Dean Mathey and C. A. Dana have been 
elected directors of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
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Complete Trust 
Facilities 


Resources nearly 


$50,000,000 


CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER JOHN W. O’LEARY 
Chairman President 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OF BANK 
OF ITALY 


A new figure in New York banking circles 
is Howard P. Preston, who recently came to 
this city as representative for the big Bank 
of Italy of San Francisco. He is widely 
known in banking circles throughout the 
west and south. Prior to his affiliation with 
the Bank of Italy, he organized the Fort 
Bragg Commercial Bank and later established 
a branch of that institution at Mendocino. 
He was president and cashier from 1912 to 
1926 at which time the bank was sold to the 
Bank of Italy and Mr. Preston remained as 
manager. He was promoted in 1927 to vice- 
president of the Bank of Italy, and came to 
San Francisco in the banks and brokers’ 
department. 

He comes of a distinguished family of 
bankers and jurists. His father was presi- 
dent of the bank at Woodbury, Tenn., his 
birthplace. A brother, Thomas R. Preston, 
is president of the Hamilton National Bank 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., and until October of 
this year was president of the American 
Bankers Association. Preston is also vice- 
president of the Transamerica Corporation, 
the billion dollar holding company for the 
Bank of Italy and its affiliated institutions. 


HowarpD P. PRESTON 


Vice-president of the Bank of Italy of San Francisco, who 
has been appointed New York representative for that bank 
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EARNINGS OF CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK 

The year 1928 was an eventful one for the 
Chemical National Bank of New York. It 
marked the transfer of main office opera- 
tions from the old site at 270 Broadway to 
the handsome new building at 165 Broadway. 
Branch banking was actively developed with 
the latest addition of the office at 520 Broad- 
way. In June the Chemical National Com- 
pany was organized with capital and sur- 
plus of $4,000,000 to handle investment busi- 
Profits of the bank for the year were 
$2,558,417, of which $1,340,000 was distribu- 
ted in dividends and $1,218,417 added to un- 
divided profits. Deposits have averaged the 
highest in the annals of the bank. 

Chemical National Bank has named as 
additional directors J. H. Hillman, of Pitts- 
burgh, and Samuel Shaw, vice-president and 
cashier. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 

The important realty holdings at Broadway 
and Wall st. of the Central Union Trust Co. 
of New York, title to which has vested in var- 
ious holding concerns of the trust company, 
have been transferred to the Centrun Cor- 
poration, organized by Larkin, Rathbone & 
Perry in behalf of the trust company. The 
Central Union Trust is now altering the 
former Manhattan Life Building, at 66 
Broadway, for its future home, and the ad- 
joining eight-story building at 62 Broadway 
will retained. The trust company 
several months ago sold the realty at 72 to 
S6 Broadway and 1 to 7 Wall street, includ- 
ing the “Chimney Corner” on the Wall street 
corner, to the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company for improvement with a 
skyseraper. 

The executive committee of the board of 
trustees of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany, appointed Evan C. Dresser, Herbert 
L. Williams and W. L. Sehnaring, assistant 
vice-presidents. George C. Noyes has been 
appointed New England field representative. 
He is a graduate of Harvard and was at 
one time editor of The Harvard Crimson. 


hess. 


also be 


Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the board 
of the Chase National Bank of New York 
has been elected a director and a member 
of the executive committee of the American 
Express Company to fill vacancies by the 
death of J. Horace Harding. 

The Broadway National Bank is being or- 
ganized in New York City to be located on 
Fifth avenue in the vicinity of Thirty-fourth 
street. Capital will be $2,000,000 and sur- 
plus, $750,000. A number of manufacturers 
appear among the organizers. 
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EARNINGS OF NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE 

According to President Stevenson E. Ward 
of the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York the earnings of that bank during 1928 
were the largest in its history. Profits 
amounted to $8,856,776 and after payment of 
$5,000,000 in dividends, leaving $3,856,776 
for undivided profits account. Deposits in- 
creased from $537,262,000 to $672,943,000. 
Resources at close of the year aggregated 
$934,802,599 with capital of $25,000,000; sur- 
plus, $40,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$8,295,321. 

The following new members have been 
added to the board of directors: David F. 
Houston, president of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company; Charles P. Cooper, vice- 
president of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company; and J. Howard Ardrey, 
vice-president of the bank. 

William Reid and Edward H. Rawls have 
been elected vice-presidents; Ellsworth C. 
Bissell, Jay E. Bottomley and Samuel D. 
Post, heretofore assistant cashiers, have been 
appointed second vice-presidents; Ezra C. 
Brownell and John F. Gately, Jr., assistant 
cashiers; and Edward C. Kerr and Miss Anne 
H. Sadler, assistant trust officers. 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY NEGOTIATES MERGER 
WITH STATE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


A remarkable year for bank mergers and 
capital increases in New York was brought 
to a close with announcement of negotia- 
tions for the Manufacturers Trust Company 
to take over the State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. The January 2, 1929, report of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company shows re- 
sources of $389,437,549 with $125,000,000 as- 
sets of the State Bank and Trust Co., bringing 
the aggregate total of over $500,000,000, and 
combined deposits of over $425,000,000. This 
will entitle the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany to take its place in the front ranks of 
American trust companies as fifth largest 
among the trust companies and twelfth larg- 
est among either state or national institu- 
tions. 


One of the noteworthy results of this latest 
New York merger is the creation of a system 
of forty-seven branch or unit offices in Greater 
New York. The Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany has thirty offices and the State Bank 
and Trust Company seventeen in the metro- 
politan district. The State Bank and Trust 
Company reported as of December 31, 1928, 
total resources of $125,173,799.385 and de- 
posits of $109,162,944.39. 

To carry out the merger the stockholders 
of the Manufacturers Trust Company have 
aapproved increase of capital from §$17,500,- 
000 to $27,500,000. Of the $10,000,000 in- 
crease, $5,000,000 is to go to the Manufae- 
turers stockholders in the ratio of one new 
share for each three and one-half shares 
owned. The remaining $5,000,000 is to be 
exchanged for stock of the State Bank and 
Trust Company on the basis of four shares 
of Manufacturers of $25 par value for one 
share of State Bank and Trust Company 
stock of $100 par value. 

The rise of the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany under the guidance of the president, 
Nathan S. Jonas, has been one of the most 
interesting chapters in New York trust com- 
pany and banking development. Its career 
began with the organization of the Citizens 
Trust Company in Brooklyn in 1905. In 1916 
the Manufacturers National Bank was ab- 
sorbed and the name changed to Manufac- 
turers Trust Company. Then followed a 
series of mergers and with the latest consoli- 
dations, embracing a total of thirteen major 
operations of the kind. The Interstate Trust 
Company, although only two years ago, has 
also made banking history under the direc- 
tion of former Governor Silzer of New Jer- 


sey, as president. It is quite likely that 
the Manufacturers Trust Company will con- 
tinue actively its policy of expansion. 

The State Bank & Trust Company, of 
which Harold C. Richard is president, on the 
eve of its merger with the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, formally opened its new 
quarters on the northwest corner of Forty- 
third street and Eighth avenue. The build- 
ing at this location is on a plot 60x100 feet 
and has been constructed especially for the 
State Bank & Trust Company. 

At a board meeting of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company the following new directors 
were added to the board: Edgar W. Bassick 
of Bridgeport, Conn.: Edward S. Evans, 
president of the Evans Auto Loading Com- 
pany; Maurice W. Newton of Hallgarten & 
Company, Harold C. Richard, president cof 
the State Bank and Trust Company, and Sid- 
ney J. Weinberg of Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Richard Edie, Jr., who has become a mem- 
ber of the board of the Murray Hill Trust 
Company of New York, is president of the 
Westchester Trust Company of Yonkers. 


‘Tue contacts 


you want in Con- 


necticut are wait- 
ing for you here. 


HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT 
TRUST COMPANY 


Old State House Square 


Oldest Trust Company in Connecticut 


ARTHUR P. DAY NATHAN D. PRINCE 
Chairman, Board of Trustees President 
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ALBERT R. ERSKINE ELECTED DIRECTOR 
OF MARINE TRUST COMPANY 

Albert Russel Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation and chairman of the 
board of the Pierce Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, was elected a director of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y., at the re- 
cent annual stockholders’ meeting. Mr. Ers- 
kine is recognized as one of the outstanding 
figures in the automobile industry. He is a 
director of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and is also president of 
the board of lay trustees of the University of 
Notre Dame. His home is in South Bend, 
Ind. George F. Rand, president of the Ma- 
rine Trust Company, says of him: “Mr. Ers- 
kine brings to our directorate the proven 
ability and long experience of one of the na- 
tion’s foremost industrial leaders.” 


A. R. ERSKINE 


Who has been elected a member of the Board of the Marine 
Trust Company, and who is Chairman of the Board of 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 


A glance at the career of the new director 
of the Marine Trust Company reveals the 
truth of Mr. Rand’s statement. Albert Rus- 
sel Erskine was born in Huntsville, Ala. At 
an early age he moved to St. Louis, and it 
was there that he first went to work at the 
age of 16. When he was 27 he was chief 
clerk in the St. Louis office of a large cotton 
company. <A few years later he was ap- 
pointed auditor general and was given super- 
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or 
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12 East 45th Street 


Resources over Sixty Millions 








vision of the operation of 300 cotton gins 
with headquarters in New York. In 1904 
he became treasurer and director of the Yale 
Lock Company. In 1910 he was elected vice- 
president and director of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company. The following year he 
went to the Studebaker Corporation as treas- 
urer, director and member of the executive 
committee. Later he was made president. 

CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

Bankers Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed agent of voting trustees and 
transfer agent for voting trust certificates 
of Consolidated Theatres, Ltd.; agent for 
voting trustees and transfer agent for com- 
mon voting trust certificates of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation; registrar for the 
common stock of the Republic Brass Corpo- 
ration: dividend disbursing agent for the 
participating preference stock of Moody’s 
Investors Service; co-transfer agent for the 
preferred and common stock of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd.: 
co-transfer agent for the common and pre- 
ferred stock of the Indiana Service Corpora- 
tion; and transfer agent for the stock of the 
Moore Corporation, Ltd. 
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Who Is to Blame?r 


The delays and troubles which so often accompany 
the operation of getting stock transferred out of the 


The Stock Transfer Guide 
and Service, official organ 
of the New York Stock 
Transfer Association, is 


used by practically all lead- 


name of decedent, minor, incompetent, bankrupt, trus- ing transfer agents as a 


tee, executor, guardian, etc., are largely unnecessary 
nowadays. They usually arise through the transferrer’s 
own lack of knowledge of what waivers, court orders, fer is made. When YOU 


or other documents will be required, or what form of 
endorsement should be used or the proper inscription 
to indicate for the new certificate. There is no need 
of such lack of knowledge if the Stock Transfer Guide 
and Service is consulted, as this Service shows just 
what documents and endorsements will be required for 
any particular kind of transfer and what forms of in- 
scription will not be acceptable for the new certificate: 


check on what should be 


required before your trans- 


consult the same Service 
before forwarding the certi- 
ficate it enables you to take 
in advance exactly the 
measures which the trans- 
fer agent, when he receives 
your request, will look to 
see taken. Write today for 


particulars. 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 


SF WOOWOMs 


120 BROADWAY, 


STAFF PROMOTION AT NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 

The National Park Bank of New York 
has announced the election of Richard C. 
Viper as assistant cashier. In this capacity 
he will assume the managership of the 
bank’s branch at 74th street and Broadway. 
Mr. Piper entered the banking business in 
Kansas City in 1904 and subsequently was 
connected with institutions in Muskogee, 
Bartlesville and Tulsa, Oklahoma. Later he 
was Assistant National Bank Examiner at 
Kansas City and Clearing House Manager 
at Tulsa, Okla. He became connected with 
the National Park Bank in 1921. 

President Charles S. MeCain reported 
earnings of the National Park Bank of New 
York for last year as amounting to $3,275.,- 
000 as compared with $2,800,000 for 1927. 
Deposits increased to $191,645,000 with re- 
sources amounting to $312.302,328. Capital 
is $10,000,000 with surplus and undivided 
profits of $25,594,588. At the annual meet- 
ing, Joseph D. Oliver, Jr., was elected a di- 
rector to fill a vacancy. 

The National Park Bank was recently noti- 
fied of its appointment as fiscal agent of 
the State of Utah. 


x 


NEW YORK, N, Y 











R. C. PIPER 


Who has been elected Assistant Cashier of the National 
Park Bank in charge of the 74th Street Branch 
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FULTON TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
149 Broadway, New York 


Condensed Statement, January 1, 1929 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand, in Federal Capital —$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Bank and due | Surplus . 500.000,00 
from other Banks $3,751,269.17 


Undivided 


S Gover nt Se- 2 
U. S. Government S« Profits —1,162,515.00 


curities oe. <=, ia 


Se) 
rhs) 
rh) 


0 FR 9 
64,12 $2,662,515.00 
Other Securities 


—_ 
~] 
Ge 


3,790.26 


Reserved for Taxes and 
Bonds and Mortgages . 974,500.00 Expenses . . . .. 54,154.70 


woans Secured by Col- as ; Si Jae 
Loans Secured by Dividend No. 97, 3% 


aterals ; ,905,103.98 . nits 
laterals . . . 11,905,103.98 Bctre Dividend: 2° 
Bills Receivable. . 28,800.00 payable January 2, 
; ne ‘ ; 5 
Accrued Interest Receiv- ; tOAOO.88 
Suey hn ane rn 89,738.52 Due Depositors .  . 17,062,096.35 











$19,828,766.05 





$19,828,766.05 





DIRECTORS 


Lewis Spencer Morris, Chairman. 





Edmund P. Rogers. President 









Charles S. Brown John D. Peabody Bernen 8S. Prentice 
Robert Goelet Charles M. van Kleeck Franklin B. Lord 
Frederic de P. Foster Stanley A. Sweet Russell E. Burke 
Alfred E. Marling Arthur J. Morris Henry W. Bull 
Howland Pell Warren Cruikshank John A. Larkin 
Robert L. Gerry William G. Ver Planck O'Donnell Iselin 


Edward De Witt 





Edward C. Cammann 





E. Townsend Irvin 
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ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, W. A. Henderson was elected vice- 
president and the following appointments 
were made: C. C. Gardner, treasurer; J. B. 
Everett, J. I. Clarke and Brenton Welling, 
assistant vice-presidents; E. T. Hetzler, Har- 
old Peters, assistant treasurers; H. A. 
Wheeler and H. M. Eddy, assistant trust 
Wheeler and H. M. Eddy, asst. trust officer 
and Osear Fritz, asst. comptroller. 

The Board of directors of Bankers Com- 
pany of New York, at a recent meeting, elect- 
ed G. F. Trefcer vice-president. Mr. Trefcer 
formerly held the position of assistant vice- 
president of the company. 


FIDELITY UNION TRUST MAKES BIG 
STRIDES 

With aggregating $160,000,000 
and serving 150,000 customers, equal to one- 
third the population of the city, the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J., has 
acquired a most potent influence in advanc- 
ing the progressive interests of Newark and 
vicinity. The latest statement shows depos- 
its of $135,516,000, including accounts of 88,- 
000 savings depositors. Capital is $6,000,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits $7,917,000, In- 
cluding the main office, the Fidelity Union 
maintains a total of seven offices in the most 
important centers of Greater Newark. 

In connection with the last regular quar- 
terly dividend of $2 per share an extra divi- 
dend of $2 was distributed. President Uzal 
H. McCarter announced in his annual report 
the charging off, as a matter of conservative 
banking policy, the sum of $673,504 repre- 
senting furniture and equipment and all 
doubtful items in the credit department. 





resources 


NEW BRANCH FOR BANK OF AMERICA 

With the recent opening of a new office at 
Franklin and Hudson streets, under the man- 
agement of Frank M. Rohn, the Bank of 
America, N. A., of New York has a chain 
of thirty-one branch offices in Greater New 
York. The latest financial statement of the 
bank shows resources of $416,804,175 and 
deposits of $317,072,000, the latter figure 
showing an increase of $50,000,000 during 
the year. Capital is $25,000,000; surplus, 
$35,000,000, and undivided profits, $2,384,633. 

At a regular meeting of directors of the 
Bank of America, John E. Rovensky, for- 
merly first vice-president was elected vice- 
chairman of the board; Frederick G. Curry, 
formerly assistant vice-president was elected 
vice-president and A. M. Massie, assistant 
cashier was elected assistant vice-president. 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING TRUST 
ABBREVIATES TITLE 


Stockholders of the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company at their annual meet- 
ing voted to shorten the name of that insti- 


tution to Irving Trust Company. The offi- 
cers and members of the board of directors 
were re-elected and Merlin H. Aylesworth, 
president of the National Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, was added to the board. 

The American Exchange Irving has en- 
joyed a notable growth during the last year. 
Deposits as of December 31st were $611,151,- 
282.33, an increase of $442.526,650 over the 
deposits for the corresponding date in 1927, 
and the company’s resources totaled $895,- 
138,599.89, an inerease of $160,316,574.56. 
During 1828, the capital stock was increased 
from $32,000,000 to $40,000,000, and surplus 
from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000. The total 
capital investment—capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits—was $94,083.962.90 on Decem- 
ber 31st. 

Plans for the erection of a fifty-story build- 
ing for its future home on the company’s 
recently acquired plot at 1 Wall street, south- 
east corner of Broadway, are progressing. 
This plot—which has been spoken of as the 
most valuable site for banking purposes in 
the world—occupies the block on Wall street 
from Broadway to New street, and extenas 
southward approximately 180 feet. Demoli- 
tion of the five large buildings now on this 
site will be begun May 1st this year, and the 
new building will be 
early in 1931. 


ready for occupancy 


PROMOTIONS AT CORPORATION 
TRUST. COMPANY 
The directors of the Corporation Trust 
Company promoted B. Stafford Mantz, treas- 
urer, to a vice-presidency. Norman J. Mac- 
Gafiin and John R. Turner, assistant secre- 
taries, were made assistant vice-presidents. 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF MONTCLAIR 
TRUST COMPANY 
Adolph J. Lins, executive vice-president of 
the Montclair Trust Company of Monclair, 
N. J., has been elected president. He suce- 
ceeds Nathan T. Porter, Jr., who declined 
re-election and retired from the presidency 
after seventeen years of service. 


Mr. Lins 
began his career with the Bankers Trust 


Company of New York more than twenty 
years ago. 





Deposits of the Central National Bank of 
New York reports increase of $2,175,000 in 
deposits during 1928 and $800,000 gain in 
capital funds. 
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FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OPENS NEW 
MIDTOWN OFFICE 

The Fidelity Trust Company of New York 
has opened a new banking office in the cen- 
ter of the mid-town business district at 12 
East Forty-fifth street. This office is a com- 
plete banking unit in charge of a vice-presi- 
dent and constitutes the Fidelity’s ‘sixth 
banking office in Manhattan. In its design 
and furnishings, there has been a distinct de- 
parture in banking decoration. The main 
banking room is paneled entirely in old pine 
and introduces the cageless type of banking 
counters. The officers’ room is of Georgian 
design, a feature of which is the old furni- 
ture purchased in England especially for the 
bank. 

An increase of over $8,000,000 in deposits 
since last June 30th, is shown in the year- 
end report of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of New York, brings total to $60,599,883. Re- 
sources amount to $80,060,732, with capital 
of $4,000,000; surplus, $2,500,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $1,271,407. 

At the annual meeting of the Fidelity Trust 
Company the following promotions were an- 
nounced by President James G. Blaine: 
Manolo Wiechers, of the main office, pro- 
moted from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president; Bryant Woods, main office, from 
assistant secretary to vice-president; Edwin 
Dunlevy, William Street office, to assistant 
secretary; Donald M. White, Forty-fifth 
street office, to assistant secretary: Henry 8. 





Mins 
(TUR Reece 


(The Mount Vernon 
Trust Company 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


The Largest Commercial Bank 
in Westchester County 


Resources over $20,000,000.00 


MAIN OFFICE: 
THIRD AVENUE AND FIRST STREET 


WEST SIDE OFFICE: 
MOUNT VERNON AVE. AND HIGH ST. | 


EAST SIDE OFFICE: 
THIRD STREET AND FULTON AVENUE 





Koster, main office, formerly a member of the 
trust department of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company of Newark, to become assistant 
trust officer with the Fidelity Trust Co. 








INTERIOR OF NEW BRANCH OF FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK CITY 
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WALL STREET’S NEWEST RECRUIT—THE COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


With initial capital and paid-in surplus 
of $14,000,000 the latest addition to Wall 
street’s banking institutions, the Commercial 
National Bank and Trust Company opened 
for business on January 9th under unusu- 
ally promising auspices. The new bank oc- 
cupies its own permanent building at 56 
Wall street which has been completed, re- 
modeled and adapted to the requirements 
of the organization. The attractively ap- 
pointed interior was enhanced on the day 
of opening by a profusion of floral testi- 
monials of good will, including offerings from 
other banks and trust companies. 

It is worthy of note that the Commercial 
National Bank and Trust Company began 
business with a substantial volume of busi- 
ness on the books of the trust department 
and that the banking accounts during the 
first days yielded proof of the active coopera 
tion which it will be the policy of the bank 
to cultivate especially on the part of direc- 
tors and shareholders. Herbert P. Howell, 
the president, who was formerly associated 
with the National Bank of Commerce, em- 
phasized that the bank aims at a real under- 
standing of customer problems and will place 





HERBERT P. HOWELL 


President of the Commercial National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany which recently opened for business at 56 Wall Street 


New York City 


stress upon personal relations. Associate | 
with Mr. Howell are the following officers: 
Walter G. Kimball, vice-president; John J 
Martin, Jr., assistant vice-president; Bradl- 
ford Norman, Jr., assistant vice-president ; 
Townsend McWilliam, cashier; William T. 
Taylor, secretary; Foster W. Doty, trust of- 
ficer. P. C. Anderson is British representa- 
tive at 25-27 Bishopsgate, London, FE. C. 

The board of directors, which is represen- 
tative of an exceptional variety of financial 
and business interests, consists of the fol- 
lowing: 

William A. Albers, Harold O. Barker, <Al- 
bert Blum, George Blumenthal, Rogers Cald- 
well, Thomas LL. Chadbourne, Walter P. 
Chrysler, S. Sloan Colt, Edward P. Farley, 
Jacob France, Samuel L. Fuller, George R. 
Hann, Louis J. Horowitz, Herbert P. Howell, 
Richard F. Hoyt, Henry R. Ickelheimer, Ed- 
win C. Jameson, J. Ford Johnson, Jr., Sid- 
ney R. Kent, Clement M. Keys, Wilfred 
Kurth, Robert Lehman, Willis G. MeCul- 
lough, Maurice Newton, Charles P. Noyes, 
Dale M. Parker, William B. Scarborough, 
Elmer Schlesinger, David A. Schulte, H. N. 
Slater, R. P. Stevens, Harold E. Talbott, Jr. 
and William Wrigley, Jr. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS BY AETNA 
INSURANCE GROUP 


The Aetna Insurance Group of Hartford, 
including the World Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company and the Century Indemnity 
Company, announce a number of staff and 
field appointments which reflect the constant- 
ly widening field of operations and growth 
of business. F. B. Wreaks has heen appoint- 
ed superintendent of the marine department 
of the eastern division at Chicago. Clifton 
B. Austin has been appointed special agent 
for Connecticut and western Massachusetts 
of the Aetna Fire Insurance Company. Henry 
A. Warden has been appointed inland marine 
underwriter in the New York office, succeed 
ing Edward C. Carrier who is transferred to 
the home office. William T. Lepper has been 
appointed adjuster for the home office terri- 
tory in Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts for the World Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company. Philip C. Biggert has _ be- 
come field manager for the Ohio territory at 
Columbus for the Century Indemnity Com- 
pany. A new division of the business of the 
Aetna Fire Insurance Company in Texas has 
been necessitated by growth of business. 
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FREDERICK FOXCROFT COMPLETES 
HALF CENTURY WITH NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 

Faithful at all times to his job and or- 
ganization and with an inherent kindliness 
and understanding which endears him to a 
host of friends, as well as his associates, 
Frederick O. Foxcroft, cashier of the Na- 
tional Park Bank of New York recently re- 
ceived a shower of felicitations on the anni- 
versary. of his fiftieth year of association 
with that bank. It was in 1S79 that he 
started as messenger boy for the Park at 
a salary of $20 per month. The bank then 
had 100 employees as compared with 716 
today. 

Looking back over his half a century cf 
banking experience, Mr. Foxcroft recalls 
some interesting contrasts with present-day 
banking procedure. He remembers when the 
first adding machine used in New York was 
installed by the National Park Bank. The 
officers and employees gathered around the 
instrument and regarded it as a toy which 
would never be of any practical use. Cashier 
Foxeroft also witnessed the installation of 
the first telephone in the Park Bank. To 
use the phone, even for business of the bank, 
it was necessary to obtain permission from 
an officer. 

Mr. Foxcroft also recalls vividly the ex- 
citing experiences which attended the panics 
of 1893 and 1907. The National Park Bank 
came up strong during these dark days, not- 
withstanding that its large number of out 
of-town correspondent banks subjected the 
institution to extraordinary demands for 
gold and currency. One of Mr. Foxeroft’s 
recollections is that of walking down to 
the Sub-Treasury Building with $5,000,000 
currency in his pocket to secure consignment 
of gold. 


U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
GAINS 

During the last half of 192S the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of New 
York increased deposits from $69,285,000 to 
$73,914,138. The December 31st statement 
shows resources of $87,664,620. Capital is 
$5,000,000 ; surplus, $5,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $1,187,211. Capital was increased 
early in 1928 by a 33 1/3 per cent stock divi- 
dend and $1,000,000 new stock. As the re- 
sult of a prosperous year an extra dividend 
of 2 per cent was declared in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of 3% per 
cent with a liberal bonus to officers and 
employees. 


MoRRISTOWN TRUST Co. 


Morristown, N. J. 
Capital 
Surplus and Profits 
$2,200,000 
Deposits 


$13,000,000 


Executes Trusts — Settles Estates 


Morris County’s Largest Financial 
Institution 








GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY AP.- 
POINTED IN CORPORATE CAPACITIES 
The Guaranty Trust Company of New 

York announces the following fiduciary ap- 
pointments: Transfer agent for common 
stock of the MacAndrews & Forbes Com- 
pany; stock of the Stromberg Carburetor 
Company of America, Inec.; shares of the 
Ludlum Steel Company; registrar for com- 
mon stock of the Bullard Company; regis- 
trar for common stock of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. registrar for common stock of the 
Owens Bottle Company; transfer agent for 
capital stock of the Stutz Motor Company 
of America, Ine.: transfer agent for stock 
of the Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany; transfer agent for stock of the Kent 
Garage Investing Corporation; and_ for 
1,000,000 shares of Class A no par stock of 
the Republic Brass Corporation; registrar 
for stock of the Dryice Holding Corporation, 
and for stock of Selected Industries, Ine., 
and co-registrar for stock of the Columbus 
Auto Parts Company. 


The statement of the American Trust Com- 
pany of New York shows total resources of 
$75,878,027, an increase of $12,202,730 for 
the year. Deposits were reported as $64,585,- 
O75, compared with $55,328,678 in December. 
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LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY EX- 

PERIENCES MOST PROFITABLE YEAR 

The annual report of the Lawyers Mort- 
gage Company of New York, submitted by 
the president, Richard M. Hurd, shows that 
1928 was the most profitable in the thirty- 
six years that this company has operated in 
the sale of its guaranteed first mortgage se- 
curities which command highest favor among 
eareful investors. Gross earnings of the 
company for the past year were $4,309,160 
and net profits, $2,611,662. Sale of guar- 
anteed mortgages, including extensions, 
amounted to $104,215,733 with net gain of 
$34,817,174 in outstanding mortgages. A 
grand total of $1,131,4384,692 of mortgages 
have been guaranteed by the company since 
it was organized, of which $758,556,216 have 
been paid in full and leaving $372,878,476 
outstanding. 

The distribution of outstanding mortgages 
of the company embraces institutional as 
well as discriminating individual investors. 
Of the total $158,272,414 are in the hands of 
16,395 individuals with 4,059 trustees hold- 
ing $59,575,355; savings banks, $57,007,009 ; 
charitable institutions, $40,692,526; insur- 
ance companies, $30,684,605, and trust com- 
panies, $26,646,567. Because of their quality 
of safety and satisfactory yield, these guar- 
anteed mortgages enjoy a special popularity 
for investment of trust funds. Indicative 
of the guarantee provision is the policy of 
the company to limit outstanding guaranteed 
mortgages to twenty times the capital and 
surplus. In accordance with that practice 
the stockholders paid in $2,000,000 during 
1928, increasing capital from $10,000,000 to 
$12,000,000. During the year the sum of 
$1,000,000 was transferred from current 
earnings to surplus, making total addition of 
$5,000,000 and making total capital and sur- 
plus of $20,000,000 with undivided profits 
of $734,514. 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST INCREASES 
DIVIDEND 


The Kings County Trust Company of New 
York recently declared a quarterly dividend 
of $20, thereby placing the capital stock on 
an $80 annual basis. The company paid 
dividends at the rate of $60 annually pre- 
viously. John B. Jewell, Jr., was elected 
an additional director. 





Henry L. Doherty & Company paid to own- 
ers of Cities Service common stock during 
last year a total of $10,000,000 in cash and 
dividends. 


Complete Trust Department 


Title Insurance 


Escrows 


We solicit your 
referred business. 


Capital and Surplus 
over $700,000.00 


Title and Trust 
COMPANY 


TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING ~ PORTLAND 
OREGON 











GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE COR- 
PORATION INCREASES CAPITAL 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
has sold to General Motors Corporation an 
additional 50,000 shares of capital stock at 
$125 per share. With this increase G.M.A.C. 
will have capital stock outstanding, all 
owned by General Motors, of $40,000,000. 
Surplus and undivided profits will bring the 
corporation's total capital funds to over 
$63,000,000 as of December 31, 1928. G.M.A.C. 
operates the wholesale and retail credit serv- 
ice for General Motors dealers and retail 
purchasers in all parts of the world. C. C. 
Cooper. president of the corporation, states 
that 1928S was the best year in the corpora- 
tion’s history. 

Commenting on the prospects for the 
automotive industry, President Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., of General Motors, says: “The 
automotive industry is an important factor 
in contributing to our industrial activity 
and I am certain we can rest assured that 
this particular industry will do its share 
in that direction in the forthcoming year. 
This means, expressed otherwise, that I 
believe the production of motor ears will 
reach a satisfactory total. I look forward 
to a new record being established.” 





— 
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COMPARISON OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES FROM 
NOVEMBER 15, 1927, TO DECEMBER 31, 1928 


Surplus and Surplus and 


Undivided 














Undivided 






















Capital Profits, Profits, Deposits, Deposits, 1928 Market Quotations 
Dece.31,1928 Nov.15,1927 Dee.31,1928 Nov.15,1927 High Low 
American Exchange Trust Co.... . .$40,000,000 $54,084,000 $31,014,800 $732,039,300 $574,573,100 600 399 
American Trust Co............. 4,000,000 4,603,200 3,858,800 164,586,300 53,536,300 1450-335(new) 380-168(new) 
Anglo-South American Trust Co. 1,000,000 790,600 645,200 12,627,700 11. 271,800 aa 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co 2,000,000 2,110,900 1,847,800 18,276,100 11,723,000 725 350 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co........... 1,100,000 1,090,000 376,900 14,286,300 13,543,000 480 240 
Bank of Athens Trust Co...... 500,000 530,200 507,800 4,498,600 2,952,700 5a : 
Bankers Trust Co shale eas 25,000,000 77,387,200 41,373,600 585,642,400 469,109,300 1345 910 
Bank of Europe & Trust C a) 1,000,000 834, 600 755,100 16, 4 100 14,630,300 500 360 
LSS: Bs Bie Se oo eae 6,000,000 13, 324, 400 12,690,400 860 655 
Bronx County Trust Co 1,250,000 942,200 20,516,300 450 335 
Brooklyn Union Trust Co................ 2,080,000 5,736,900 8,627, 60,174,000 1340 1100 
Central Union Trust Co.................: 12,500,000 33,004,800 297,398,100 286,522,600 1900 1330 
Corporation Trust Co 500,000 108. 200 141,800 975,200 27,000 5 oe 
RMON REMMI NSO, fs pacar aitincaeaeces 1,000,000 1,130,100 704,000 21,785,900 16,079,000 850 452 
MOINS PRIS ids 6 ices cnice o nasdcace 6,000,000 8,858,600 8,592,200 67,409,600 558 410 
Equitable Trust Co .. 30,000,000 27,098,900 25,154,800 530, ! 408,475,900 600 407 
Farmers Loan and Trust . 10,000,000 23,113,900 21,384,600 191,282,400 157,324,900 935 685 
Federation Bank and Trust 750,000 1,073,900 988,200 18,364,000 17,937,100 aks : 
PMIRS: SUING: 5 snc wsae seu nacans 4,000,000 3,771,400 3,459,000 60,671,300 54,431,400 530 350 
Fulton Trust . 1,000,000 1,662,500 1,529,100 17,046,800 18,061,000 610 530 
Guaranty Trust Co .. 40,000,000 63,377,000 33,980,000 836,505,800 609,963,500 940 610 
International Accept. Sec urities & T r. Co... 1,000,000 1,445,900 694,000 17,118,600 9,780,900 oi aF 
International Germanic Trust............. 4,000,000 2,2. 9,000 ccna eae ee (pf. } pres 272 200 
STOURREG REURE GO. 5 ook ocancsaccewiasess 5,175,000 2 ; 941,700 48,760,100 25,370,300 445 245 
Kings County Trust Co... .........00s00 500,000 5, 5,375,000 30,167,900 30,404,500 3200 2500 
Lawyers Trust Bk WEE Ae Oe ES 3,000,000 4,087, "300 3, 602,400 26,575,300 22,703,300 ees 
Manufacturers Trust Co................+- 17,500,000 34,612,500 : 319,165,900 238,625,300 1210- 312(ne w) 774-210(new) 
SS A, 2 1,000,000 574,500 562,400 12,584,100 11,292,000 410 260 
Re RTE I i ee es oa we 2,000,000 1,734,700 1,040,100 11,466,400 6,310,800 505 254 
OG TONE PEUNG COS... <5 ob occa snvcesacens 10,000,000 25,938,100 23,538,500 394,823,000 247,530,000 930 660 
Times Square Trust Co................- 2,000,000 _o 2,400 516,700 5,581,100 7,206,200 290 180 
Title Guarantee & Trust.................. 10,000,000 22,577,900 21,171,900 51,884,800 48,451,100 950 763 
Ey Co. of North America.............. 500,000 260,900 240,000 5,691,700 3,965,500 nate outa 
. S. Mortgage & Trust Co............... 5,000,000 6,187,200 5,497,100 75,057,000 69,098,700 650 450 
U nited PROREOR TRAE SOs ci. ccctasaeseanee 2,000,000 23,404,300 21,935,500 72,235,800 64,883,900 3900 2800 





REVISING INVESTMENT DISTRIBUTION 
AND ADVERTISING IDEAS 
president of the inter- 
national financial agency, of Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell Law, Ine., and of the 
veterans in financial advertising service, di- 


Rudolph Guenther, 


one 


rects attention to new phases of investment 
distribution and advertising caused by pub- 


lic participation. He says: 


“The entrance of the public into the se- 
ecurities markets on the seale of the past 
year has made necessary a revision of virtu- 
ally all of the ideas held by investment bank- 
ers on the distribution of securities: I firmly 
believe that the candor which has charac- 
terized the operations and publicity of our 
great corporations and financial institutions 
in the last few years has been principally 
responsible for our great bull markets. With- 
out the newspapers to convey, in one form 
or another, this information to the public, 
we could not have the demand for sound 
investments that has characterized the year 
1928.” 


Guy Emerson, vice-president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York, has been 
awarded membership in the Order of the 
Legion of Honor by the French Government. 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR CHATHAM 
PHENIX NATIONAL 

The board of directors of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Company 
of New York has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of the following new directors: William 
Cc. Arkell, vice-president of the Beechnut 
Packing Company and director of the Cana- 
joharie National Bank; Henry R. Johnston, 
trustee of Williams College and vice-presi- 
ey and cashier since 1920, and Graeveraet 

. Kaufman, vice-president at the 30th street 
at Fifth avenue Chatham-Phenix branch. 

The following promotions in personnel 
have been announced: Clarence Klinck to 
vice-president at the Fifth avenue and Fifty- 
fifth street branch; Robert Roy, Arthur E. 
Boyd and Young Kaufman to assistant vice- 
presidents at the main office; Wilfred Wott- 
rich to assistant cashier at the main office; 
Alan G. Warner to assistant cashier at the 
Broadway and Howard street branch; James 
C. Davie to assistant cashier at the Bowery 
and Grand street branch; M. J. Middleton 
to assistant cashier at the Broadway and 
106th street branch. 


The First National Bank of Binghamton, 
N. Y., reports resources of $11,388,963. 
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NEW FEATURES IN LIFE 
INSURANCE 


W. L. CROCKER 


President, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


The new features of life insurance which 
have been most developed during 1928 are 
the “Life Insurance Trust,’ in which the 
banks and trust companies are jointly inter- 
ested with the life insurance companies; the 
increased writing of group insurance pro- 
tecting industrial workers and their families, 
and a substantial increase in the average 
amount of life insurance written on the in- 
dividual. This development indicates that 
the idea of making life insurance the most 
certain and effectual means of creating an 
estate payable at death, or maturity in the 
future, is being more widely accepted. 

The two systems of savings, banking and 
insurance, loom large in the thrift program 
of the people. They complement each other, 
and form a very significant element in the 
national progress of our society towards a 
stabilized economic position. 

The year 1928 has been one of continued 
advancement and prosperity for the policy- 
holders of American life insurance compa- 
nies. Nearly ten billions of new life insur- 
ance has been written during the year. This 
means that there has been a great increase 
in the protection afforded by the life insur- 
ance contract, a matter of great significance 
to the American home, as well as the in- 
dustrial world. 

It is anticipated that during 1929 the 
total amount of life insurance in force in 
America will reach close to one hundred 
billion dollars. Yet even when that great 
figure is reached, the end will not be in 
sight, since in view of potential earning 
power, the people of the United States will 
still be underinsured, although now the most 
adequately and universally insured people in 
the world. 


ADDRESS TO CENTRAL UNION TRUST 
PERSONNEL ON INSURANCE TRUSTS 
Genuine cooperation between banks, trust 
companies and life insurance companies was 
stressed in an address made by Julian S. 
Myrick, president of the New York State 
Life Underwriters Association, before the 
officers and personnel of the Central Union 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. Myrick 
stated that some $750,000,000 of life insur- 
ance was now covered by trust agreements 
held by American banks and trust companies 
and that the figures would mount up to 
billions before many years. 

“Tt has been of tremendous value for life 


insurance to have banks and trust companies 
take up so actively the idea of trusteeing 
the proceeds of life insurance policies,’ Mr. 
Myrick said. “During coming years this idea 
will grow and will strengthen the charac- 
ter and value of life insurance as well as 
greatly expand the usefulness of banks and 
trust companies. For one of the great prob- 
lems has been to conserve the proceeds of 
policies left to dependent beneficiaries and 
prevent their dissipation, thus making effec- 
tive the very purpose of the policy holder in 
taking out the insurance. 

“In 1928 approximately $1,700,000,000 were 
paid out to life insurance policy holders and 
beneficiaries, and we care not whether the 
insured conserves his insurance estate 
through life insurance companies or through 
trust companies or banks, so long as he does 
it. There should be no competition between 
the two institutions. ‘They should work to- 
gether and supplement each other’s efforts 
by the closest sort of cooperation. Under 
certain conditions results can best be ob- 
tained by trusteeing the proceeds through 
a bank or trust company, while in other 
sases the proceeds of the policy may best 
be handled by the insurance company. Then 
again it may be best to have both the insur- 
ance company and the financial institution 
handle the situation.” 


WARNING AGAINST USURPATION OF 
TRUE DEMOCRACY 

The friends and associates of William P. 
Gest, chairman of the board of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company are accustomed 
at the beginning of every new year, to re- 
ceive from him some new greeting which 
possesses both timely and philosophical ob- 
servations. Apropos of the advent of the 
present year Mr. Gest favored his friends 
with the following card: 
“For forms of government let fools contest: 

Whate’er is best administer’d is best :” 

“Not so! for in this couplet the pragmati- 
cal epigrammatist sacrificed, as in other lines, 
truth to brilliance. Liberty is as essential 
as order. In the words of Lord Acton, “It 
is in itself the highest political end.” Let us. 
therefore, be on our guard against that con- 
tinual and subtle change whereby in a democ- 
racy the will of the majority tends to be 
come that necessity which knows no law. 

“With best wishes for a wise use of our 
liberty during the opening year.” 


Percy H. Johnston, president of the Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York, has been 
elected a director of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company of Newark, N. J. 


— 


_ ar 


— 
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Our Service to Correspondents 


E offer complete service to Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations or Individuals having busi- 


ness in the great 


Pittsburgh district. 


Commercial, investment or fiduciary clients will find 
at their disposal an unusually competent organization 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of co-operation and 
constructive service. 


In 


terest Paid on Deposits 


PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,800,000 








LOUISVILLE MERGER 


Announcement of an important 
merger comes from Louisville, Ky., 
where negotiations have been com- 
pleted for combining the Louisville 
National Bank and Trust Company 
with the Louisville Trust Company, 
the new institution to be under joint 
ownership with the National Bank 
of Kentucky. The combined organi- 
zation will continue under the title 
of Louisville Trust Company but 
will maintain separate management 
With stocks trusteed jointly. Re- 
sources of this new banking and 
trust company alliance will aggre- 
gate $85,000,000. Judge John Stites 
will be chairman of the board. Rich- 
ard Bean, president and Nicholas H. 
Dosker, executive vice-president 
The consolidated statement will 
show capital and surplus of about 
$10,500,000. The Louisville Trust 
Company officers, in addition to Mr. 
Stites, are: Vice-presidents, John B. 
Pirtle, Angereau Gray, R. R. Bos- 
well and Huston Quin; secretary, 


Edgar B. Hawes; treasurer, Fred W. 
Gates, 








JOHN B. StTITEs 
President of Louisville Trust Company 














An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Sixth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 


TRUST COMPANY 


FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $6.00 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- 
nized as the Standard and Lead- 
ing Authority on the Functions 
and Organization of a Modern Trust 
Company, embracing every phase and 
latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 
Comprising over 550 pages, the new 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Sixth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 
send me copy of the new Sixth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” or you 


may send me copy on approval. 


eeoeeereeee eee ee eer ere eee eee 


seer eee ewer eee ee ee eee eee eee eeeee 


eeereereeeeeeeeeereeeeees 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


—— 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


REVISING TRUST LAW AND PROCEDURE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

With billions of individual and corporate 
trusts under administration and with fidu- 
ciary business growing rapidly in volume 
and in complexity, the trust company peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania are intent upon securing 
needed revision of statutory law as well as 
revision of procedure which may be obtained 
by voluntary and cooperative action. One 
of the most important matters to be pre- 
sented at the current session of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature is the introduction of a 
bill providing for a constitutional amend- 
ment to modernize the laws governing in- 
vestment of trust funds. The necessity of 
securing a constitutional amendment to bring 
about such revision will postpone definite 
changes for a period of five years. 

In order to expedite action of the subject 
of legal investments a bill has been drawn 
up for legislative consideration, by a special 
committee, headed by Carl W. Fenninger, 
vice-president of the Provident Trust Com- 
pany of this city. A report is also in prepa- 
ration which will discuss the needed changes 
and the inclusion of a broader list of invest- 
ments as available for trust funds. 

Various committees have been recently ap- 
pointed by the Trust Company Section of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association to 
secure cooperative action on desirable 
changes in court as well as administrative 
procedure in handling trusts. One of theze 
committees is delegated to study the ques- 
tion of having voluntary trust agreements 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Orphan’s 
Court rather than the Court of Common 
Pleas. Another committee is preparing a 
report on a plan of having the orphan’s court 
judges in the smaller counties of Pennsyl- 
vania audit the accounts submitted to the 
court instead of delegating this work to local 
attorneys. 

Another committee has been authorized to 
cooperate with the Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
ciation or the American Bar Association te 
secure the adoption of a uniform statute in 
Pennsylvania embracing the principle of the 
so-called Massachusetts rule governing the 
accumulation of trust funds. 

Pennsylvania trust company interests are 
likewise actively pledged to further the move- 
ment of securing reciprocal state inheritance 
tax legislation which exempts from inherit- 
ance taxes the intangible property of non- 
resident decedents. This movement already 
has the support of a considerable number 
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of states. The Pennsylvania committee con- 
sists of Jay Gates of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities: John W. Chalfant of the Colonial 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh and W. G. 
Littleton of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company. 


STATEMENT BY FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 

The impressive volume of fiduciary re- 
sponsibility carried by the Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Company is indicated in the 
December 31, 1928 statement. This shows 
trust funds aggregating a ae and 
corporate trusts of $869,651,270. The bank- 
ing resources total $135,811 371 and deposits, 
$94,160,960. The capital is $6,700,000; sur- 
plus, $21,000,000 and undivided profits, $4,- 
572,179. 


Directors of the Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annui- 
ties authorized an extra dividend of 4 per 
cent in connection with the latest quarterly 
disbursement of 7 per cent. 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty - four years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Bank of North America and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, which enjoys the 
distinction of having the oldest bank char- 
ter in the United States dating back to 1781, 
has experienced another successful year un- 
der the progressive direction of President 
John H. Mason. The financial statement 
at the close of last year showed aggregate 
banking resources of $65,803,482 with loans 
and discounts of $37.713.3881: cash on hand 
and in bank, $9,911,751; United States secu- 
rities, $4,105,000; other securities, $8,165,000 
and exchange of $3,739.000. Deposits amount 
to $48,900,000 with capital of $5,000,000; sur- 
plus, $5,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$2,123,391. Corporate trusts amount to $857,- 
772.000 and individual trusts, $55,714,552. 
Proposal to reduce par value of capital from 
$100 to $25 per share has received stock- 
holder ratification. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bank of North America & Trust 
Company, E. S. Kromer was elected vice- 
president and Harold W. Scott was elected 
treasurer. Mr. Kromer was formerly treas- 
urer and Mr. Scott was assistant treasurer. 
REAL ESTATE-LAND TITLE AND TRUST 

Stockholders of the Real Estate-Land Title 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia will vote 
at a special meeting on February 15th on the 
proposal to reduce the par value of capital 
stock from $100 to $10 per share. This com- 
pany has the distinction of being the oldest 
title insurance company in the world. The 
latest financial statement shows resources of 
$85,000,000; capital, $7,500,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $15,750,000 and trust funds 
of $140,900,000. 





Capital of the Industrial Trust Company 
of Philadelphia has been increased from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 


A. H. S. POST, President 





PHILADELPHIA’S LARGEST BANK 
The December 31st financial statement of 
the Philadelphia National Bank shows a big 
margin of leadership in total resources and 
capitalization among the national banks of 


Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. Resources 
aggregate $377,164,238, including United 


States bonds and certificates of $19,834,888: 
loans, discounts and other investments, $213,- 
261,862; cash and reserve, $18,696,215; due 
from banks, $60,929,294; exchanges, $35,140,- 
148 and letters of credit and acceptances of 
$28,265,157. Deposits total $279,294,825. 
Capital is $14,000,000; surplus and net prof- 
its, $40,138,115. 


PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY PUB- 
LISHES INVESTMENT. HOLDINGS 

The Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia observes the practice of publishing 
at the close of each year a list of bonds and 
stocks owned by the company. The listings 
at the close of 1928 show a market value of 
$948,100 in excess of book value and includes 
gild-edged selection of government, munici- 
pal, railroad, equipment trust, public utility 
and miscellaneous bonds. 

At the the year the Provident 
Trust Company directors authorized an ex- 
tra dividend of 5 per cent in addition to the 
regular quarterly distribution of 5 per cent. 
The financial statement shows banking as- 
sets of $52.3887,697; deposits, $26,865,849 ; 
capital, $3,200,000; surplus, $12,260,000 and 
undivided profits of $4,697,810. Individual 
trusts amount to $210,062,954 and corporate 
trusts, $80,054,309. 

The Provident Trust Company has the 
distinction of being America’s pioneer in de- 
veloping life insurance trusts, having been 
active in this field for over fifty years. The 
results of this policy are shown in the high 
degree of insurance protection which char- 
acterizes many of the estates and trusts ad- 
ministered by this company. 


close of 
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INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY TO COMBINE WITH WEST 
PHILADELPHIA TITLE AND TRUST 


Announcement is made of plans for merger 
of the Integrity Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia with the West Philadelphia Title & 
Trust Company under the name of the for- 
mer. The resources of the consolidated in- 
stitution will exceed $44,000,000 and the 
trust funds will total more than $24,000,000. 
The capital of the consolidated company will 
amount to $1,250,000 and surplus and undi- 
vided profits will total $7,578,492. 

The directors of the Integrity Trust Com- 
pany recently authorized a reduction in the 
part value of the company’s stock, from $50 
to $10 per share, so that its capital stock of 
$1,000,000 will now be represented by 100,000 
shares of a par value of $10 each. The West 
Philadelphia Title & Trust Company has a 
capital of $500,000 represented by 10,000 
shares of a par value of $50 each. The plan 
of merger between the two companies pro- 
vides for the exchange of two and one-half 
shares of new Integrity stock, par value $10, 
for each share of West Philadelphia Title 
& Trust Company stock. 

Walter K. Hardt will continue as president 
of the Integrity Trust Company and John 
Stokes Adams will remain chairman of the 
board. Augustus I. Wood, president of the 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust Company. 
will become chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the consolidated company. 

The members of the executive committee 
of the West Philadelphia Title & Trust Com- 
pany will be added to the present board of 
the Integrity Trust Company and all of the 
directors of the West Philadelphia Title & 
Trust Company will serve as an advisory 
board of directors of the two West Philadel- 
phia offices. which are situated at the south- 
west corner of Lancaster Avenue and 40th 
Street, and the northeast corner of Walnut 
and 36th Streets. The present offices of the 
Integrity Trust Company at 717 Chestnut 
Street and Fourth and Green Streets will 
be continued, and after April 1st, a new 
office, which will be the main office of the 
company, will be opened in the Integrity 
Building, a new twenty-one story office build- 
ing which is nearing completion, at the south- 
east corner of Walnut and 16th Streets. The 
location is favorable in line with adjacent 
Pennsylvania Railroad improvements and the 
new eight million dollar terminal of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. 

The Integrity Trust Company opened for 
business over forty-one years ago at the 
corner of Fourth and Green Streets, in the 


old Northern Liberties district and has an 
exceptionally fine dividend record. There is 
an unbroken record of dividends since 1890, 
the rate mounting by stages from 51% per 
cent to the present annual rate of 40 per 
cent. On May 10, 1923, it absorbed the 
Merechants-Union Trust Company and ac- 
quired the building at 717 Chestnut Street, 
which was transformed by Paul P. Cret, the 
well known architect, into one of the most 
attractive buildings in the city. Mr. Cret 
is also the architect of the company’s new 
banking office at 16th and Walnut Streets. 

The West Philadelphia Title & Trust Com- 
pany started in business thirty-nine years 
ago at Lancaster Avenue and 40th Street, 
where its main office is now situated. On 
June 1, 1927 its Walnut Street office was 
moved to a new building erected. by the 
company at Walnut and 36th Streets, direct- 
ly opposite the Administration Building of 
the University of Pennsylvania and adjacent 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Station devel- 
opment. The company has paid dividends 
since 1900, starting with 6 per cent and in- 
creasing to the present rate of 18 per cent. 
Its title business has increased rapidly with 
the development of West Philadelphia and 
its trust funds have grown to $8,300,000. 
Its capital is $500,000, surplus and profits 
(all earned) over $1,000,000, and deposits, 
$9, 740,000. 

The Integrity Trust Company also an- 
nounces the election of Harry F. Richards 
as a vice-president. Mr. Richards has been 
associated with the Federal Trust Company 
as an officer for over fifteen years and has 
been president during the past year. Pend- 
ing the completion of its new main office in 
the Integrity Building at 16th and Walnut 
streets, the Integrity Trust Company wiil 
occupy as a temporary office the building at 


150S Chestnut street. Mr. Richards will 
make his headquarters at this office and 
will have associated with him J. Somers 


Smith, Jr., secretary of the company. 


The Lawyers Trust Company and the af- 
filiated Lawyers Title and Guaranty Com- 
pany of New York reports combined assets 
in excess of $61,000,000. The title company 
has $182,767,297 guaranteed first mortgages 
outstanding. 

James N. Fulerton, a graduate of Du- 
quesne University Law School, has accepted 
a position as trust officer of the Dime-Bank 
Lincoln Trust Company, Scranton, Pa. 
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EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT THE KEY TO ENDURING PROSPERITY 


Commenting upon business 
the current year, C. 


president of the 


prospects for 
Addison Harris, Jr., 
Franklin Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, indicates the pathway to 
sound and continued prosperity. He says: 

“The announcement of two large railroad 
companies serving Philadelphia that they 
will very shortly embark on an electrifica- 
tion of their lines program involving the ex- 
penditure of many millions of dollars serves 
very well as a barometer of what some of 
our country’s leading business men think of 
the future. Our credit situation is sound, 
in fact the unusual demands of 1929 have 
not even strained our facilities and while 
the Federal Reserve banks have very wisely 
adopted certain measures designed to be re- 
strictive, they were purely precautionary and 
not brought about by actual necessity. 

“We must remember that great wealth has 
been accumulated in our country during the 
past ten years. Due to efficient management 
many large corporations have amassed great 
surpluses that practically enable them to fi- 
nance themselves. This has been a helpful 
factor in stabilizing the credit situation. 
Growing profits have made available large 
funds for investment and it is quite likely 
that we shall in the future witness a fur- 


trust idea. 
and demand will 
rates as long as 
evidence current 


ther extension of the investment 

“The old law of supply 
continue to govern interest 
the present demand is in 
rates or perhaps slightly higher will 
prevail. Activity in the market has 
been a deciding factor in money rates. When 
this diminishes as it eventually will, thus 
releasing funds for other may ex 
pect cheaper money. 

“American 


ones 


stock 


uses we 


continue to in- 
crease its efficiency and operate along the 
lines of definite economy. Additional con- 
solidations may be expected especially where 
it will afford the further development of 
these principles. We should continually seek 
new outlets and uses for our products and 
the possibility of developing foreign markets, 
must not be overlooked. Avoid overproduc- 
tion, keep expenses at a minimum, watch 
keenly your profit column, modernize your 
methods of operation and management, keep 
your sales force on their toes and 1929 will 
be another banner year.” 


business must 


Directors of the Monongahela Trust Com- 
pany of Homestead, Pa. have placed the 
stock of the company on a 30 per cent divi- 
dend basis. 








TRUST 


RECORD YEAR FOR GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 
30th in volume of business and in earning 
yields the past year has been the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the Girard Trust 


Company of Philadelphia. Instead of de- 
claring another extra cash dividend the 


board of managers decided to recommend an 
increase in capital from $3,000,000 to $4,000, 
000 with liberal distribution of new shares 
to stockholders dividend and valuable 
rights of subscription. The increase is to be 
voted on at a special meeting of shareholders 
on February 5th. Proceeds of new capital 
will give the Girard capital of $4,000,000 and 
increase surplus to $14,000,000 in addition to 
undivided profits which amounted on the 
date of the October report to $2,684,644. 

During the past year, Albert A. Jackson. 
who has been with the company for thirty- 
nine years and serving as vice-president for 
twenty-eight years, succeeded Effingham B. 
Morris as president. Mr. Morris continues 
his active association with the company, of 
which he was president for forty-two years, 
as chairman of the board. Effingham B. Mor- 
ris, Jr., who has been general counsel and 
member of the board, relinquished active 
practice of the law some months ago to be- 
come a vice-president of the company. 

Edward B. Leisenring has been elected a 
director of the Girard Trust Company. He 
is a director of the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company and of the Westmoreland 
Coal Company and is associated with the 
Wentz coal interests. 


as 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS IN PAR VALUE 
OF TRUST COMPANY SHARES 

The tendency among trust companies and 
banks of Philadelphia to reduce par value 
and secure wider distribution of their capital 
stock, promises to become quite general. 
Recommendation of directors to split up par 
value of shares were approved at recent 
annual meetings of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, the Bank of North America and 
Trust Company, the Real Estate Land Title 
and Trust Company and the Integrity Trust 
Company. Among other local trust compa- 
nies and banks which have recently taken 
similar action are the following: the Frank- 
lin Trust Company reduced from $100 to $10 
per share; the Continental Equitable Title 
and Trust Company from $50 to $5 per 
share; the Jenkintown Bank and Trust Com- 
pany from $50 to $10; the Suburban Title 
and Trust Company from $100 to $25 and 
the Tenth National Bank from $100 to $10 
per share. 
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Visitors crossing our threshold 
are warmly welcome 





308 Euclid Avenue— Cleveland 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 


7 
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FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY ANNUAL 
MEETING 

At the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Franklin Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, the recommendation of the 
board of directors to reduce the par value of 
their stock from $100 to $10 per share was 
approved. (C. Addison Harris, Jr., president, 
in his annual message to the stockholders 
called attention to the fact that the Frank- 
lin Trust Company’s resources totaling over 
$50,000,000 had been built without the aid of 
consolidation or mergers of any kind. 

All of the present officers and directors 
were re-elected, and in addition E. L. Wor- 
stall was elected assistant treasurer, and 
J. Harry Fernan elected assistant secretary 
in additio nto his present duties of assistant 
treasurer. 





Thomas E. Mitten has resigned as _ presi- 
dent and chairman of the Mitten Bank and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. He has been 
succeeded as president by C. E. Ebert and 
as chairman by Dr. A. A. Mitten. 

The Glenside Trust Company of Glenside, 
’a., recently took possession of its attractive 
new building which represents a cost of 
$150,000. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF DEPOSITS AND TOTAL TRUST 
FUNDS OF THE TRUST COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 






































Surplus and Surplus and Surplus and Total Total 
Undivided Undivided Undivided Total Trust Trust 
Capital Profits, Profits, Profits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Trust Funds, Funds, 
Oct. 2, Oct. 5, Sept.27, Oct. 2, Oct. 5, Sept. 27, Funds, Oct. 5, Sept. 27, 
1928 1927 1926 1928 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Aldine Trust Co...... $1,000,000 $799,450 $1,122,495 $1,069,346 $4,427,149 $4,021,839 $3,662,835 $91,739,721 $1,772,443 $1,711,373 
American Bank & Trust Co. .. 500,000 773,424 726,185 662,484 4,264,020 3,888,023 ........ 163,026 150,952 PELOL IIS 
Bank of No. Amer. & Trust Co.. 5,000,000 7,109,912 7,300,229 6,449,037 44,350,509 55,637,677 51,717,368 53,607,922 45,4: 46,297,410 
Central Trust & Savings. . 1,000,000 1,894,918 2,066,630 1,469,867 12,047,445 11,841,509 11,571,553 9,366,024 8, °339'311 7,049,176 
Colonial Trust Co....... . 2,500,000 3,588,017 2,115,740 1,250,049 30,949,354 37,912,343 12,519,100 8,612,315 5,919,020 4,764,406 
Continental Equitable.. . 1,000,000 2,612,799 2,571,352 2 211,428 17,778,493 16, 732, 155 16,073,5% 15,621,473 13,420,323 12,279,635 
Federal Trust Co....... 200,000 537,716 489.486 425,212 6,549,807 6.000.465 6.213.410 227,726 199,073 227,650 
Fidelity- i Trust Co 0.. 6,700,000 26,373,953 24,806,167 24,151,584 9,389,835 90,852,543 80,646,306 693,469,037 644,867,449 615,895,689 
Frankford Trust Co. .... 252,450 1,029,569 1,206,448 876,607 11,034,687 9,617,525 9,207,351 5,202,170 4,035,388 4,119,869 
Franklin Trust Co............. 2,000,000 5,422,111 4,659,040 2,916,056 37,430,487 37,854,228 34,307,293. 2,139,631 1,817,376 1,404,254 
Germantown Aram... .. 1,120,000 2,845,261 2,718,724 2,029,184 24,748,941 22,166,444 17,150,567 37,552,085 33,926,055 33,030,575 
Girard Trust Co.............. 3,000,000 12,684,644 12,497,946 11,664,256 63,418,089 65,639,151 66,437,758 520,334,317 472,916,846 448,943,265 
Industrial Trust......... . 600,000 2,248,805 2,379,850 1,979,565 11,417,962 11,154,269 .. i 90,675,236 8,431,400 ......... 
Integrity Trust........ " 1,000,000 6.293.763 4.465.486 3.870.406 22,393,595 18.458.428 16,806,154 15.973.988 12,525,770 9,911,659 
Kensington Trust... . . 600,000 1,673,596 1,840,726 1,470,964 13,902,577 13,462,248 12,620,194 736,241 616,245 588,873 
Market St. Title & Trust . 1,200,000 2,341,225 3,085,878 2,192,299 14,701,606 13,667,307 13,274,573 2,849,001 2,530,110 2,306,883 
Ninth Bank & Trust........... 1,000,000 2,305,414 2,430,599 2,033,835 17,440,117 17,175,482 16,028,900 8,079,124 6,997,539 5,850,592 
North Philadelphia Trust. 500,000 288,348 1,291,440 1,014,868 10,109,925 9,726,810 8,970,057 315,05 2,300,128 2,174,500 
Northern Trust..... - 500,000 3,747,470 3,348,943 13,920,938 14,124,652 12 : 2 26,979,701 28,699,405 
Northwestern Trust Co .. 150,000 362 1,450,869 1,220,167 11,735,214 11,598,885 11 614,586 370,499 404,869 
Penna Co. for Insurances . 4,000,000 17, "489, 587 18,210,835 17,563,902 91,519,824 71,440,395 60.544, 348 472,543,680 435,299,338 386,926,105 
Provident Trust..... . 3,200,000 16,989,349 16,554,150 9,069,413 27,099,753 17,112,418 19,217,094 225,521,633 162,018,574 141,310,790 
Real Est. Land Title and Trust. 7,500,000 15,978,530 15,441,037 13,512,209 54,634,821 59,485,922 22,811,607 140,029,519 128,307,572 ......... 
Real Estate Trust 3,131,200 2,125,662 1,598,762 1,579,426 7,664,080 7,679,180 6,716,262 47,878,440 34,000,174 25,401,481 
Republic Trust. . 750,000 778,495 722,640 65 5.605.473 4.703.486 4.590.420 1,319,194 793,929 694,923 
United Sec. Life Ins. «& Trust 1,000,000 1,180,726 1,385,808 1,173,326 7,448,347 6.841.273 6,157,890 5,552,807 4,712,443 3,863,699 
West Philadelphia Title & Tr. 500,000 1,029,298 1,048,667 1,006,102 9,333,930 9,022,564 8342460 7,957,904 4,723,884 4,283,830 
PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES Philadelphia at 1416 Chestnut street, in 


Merger has become 


effective between the charge of Joseph C. Morris, Jt. 


7 Tot? -_ ‘ Jeremiah J. Sullivan, Jr., has been elec 
City National Bank and Trust Company and Jeremiah J. Sullivan, Jr., has been elected 


the Cobbs Creek Title 


and Trust Company ® director of the Continental-Equitable Title 


with G. E. Stauffer as president & Trust Company of Philadelphia, to fill 


The Northern Trust 
delphia declared an 


bursement of 6 per cent. 


The Apollo Trust Company of Apollo, Pa., 
recently declared a special cash dividend of 
accumulated earnings, 
amounting to $125,000 and which is equal in 
amount to the original 


100 per cent out 


pany. 


The Lebanon County 
Lebanon, Pa., recently 


dend from 10 to 
$75.000 to surplus. 


of 


Company of Phila- 
extra dividend of 12 
per cent in addition to the last quarterly dis- 


capital of the com- 


the unexpired term of his late father. He 
also was elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany. 


ADMITTED TO PARTNERSHIP IN 
MORGAN FIRM 
Two Philadelphia bankers were recently 
admitted to partnership in the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Company. They are Thomas New- 
hall and Edward Hopkinson, Jr.. both of 
whom are members of Drexel & Company. 


Trust Company of philadelphia. Mr. Hopkinson is a director 


increased its divi- of the Bank of North America and Trust 
12 per 


‘ent and added Company, Germantown Trust Company, 
Frankford and Southwark, Philadelphia City 


The Oil City Trust Company of Oil City, Passenger Railroad Company and the Key- 
’a., paid to its stockholders a total of 46 stone Watch Company. 
per cent in dividends during the past year. ——= 


Negotiations have been completed for the 
merger of the Citizens Deposit and Trust 
Company with the Merchants National Bank 


Allentown, Pa. 


Thomas Shalleross, Jr., 


president of the 


Philadelphia Company for 


Guaranteeing Mortgages. 


served as vice-president during the last year. 


The Harriman National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York has obtained author- 
ity to open a downtown branch office to be 
located on Pine street, between William and 
has been elected Nassau. 

In line with its policy of acquiring stock 
interest in progressive banks located at 
strategie points, the Marine Trust Company 


Mr. Shalleross 


The Old Colony Corporation, the invest- of Buffalo recently obtained a large stock 
ment subsidiary of the Old Colony Trust interest in the Union Trust Company of 
has opened an office in’ Jamestown, N. Y. 


Company of Boston, 
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TO REPRESENT EQUITABLE TRUST IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
announces the appointment of Albert S. 
Freed as its representative in Philadelphia. 

Except for the interruption of the war, 
when he went overseas with the 311th Field 
Artillery, 79th Division, practically Mr. 
Kreed’s entire business career has been in 
the credit and investment field in the Phila- 
delphia territory. He has represented sev- 
eral prominent bond houses from headquar- 
ters in and around Philadelphia and for the 
last few years has occupied the position of 
credit manager of Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. in 
their Philadelphia office. 

The Philadelphia representative’s office of 
the Equitable, opened in 1918, is one of the 
most important units in the company’s sys- 
tem of district offices in key industrial cities 
of the country. These offices function as 
local contact points for correspondent banks 
and business houses keeping New York ac. 
counts with the Equitable, a number of them, 
like the Philadelphia office, being connected 
by direct private wire with the home office 


ALFRED S. FREED 


Appointed Philadelphia representative of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York 


The Bryn Mawr Trust Company recently 
moved into its handsome new home at Lan- 
caster and Bryn Mawr avenues. 
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Capital . . . . . $5,000,000 
Surplus (Earned). 5,000,000 
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“TRUST SERVICE” THE THEME OF 
ADVERTISING 

A wholesome rivalry has developed be- 
tween banks and trust companies in New 
York in advertising trust service in the 
newspapers and spreading the doctrine of 
fiduciary protection of estates, incomes, in- 
surance proceeds and investments. Far more 
space is devoted to such phases of service 
these days than to banking facilities, obvi- 
ously because of the greater variety and in- 
timacy of appeal in trust assignments. Re- 
markable also is the meritorious character 
in setup, text and artistic illustration in 
such advertising. The net result is that 
while the most enterprising of such adver- 
tisements entitle the signatory bank to di- 
rect results, the cultivation of public under- 
standing and popularity for fiduciary serv- 
ice is fostered by such liberal use of news- 
paper columns. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., of New York have pub- 
lished in compact and conveniently indexed 
book form the Federal Revenue Act of 1928 
together with former laws and regulations. 
The volume is particularly serviceable for 
banks and trust companies. 
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ESSENTIAL TO EVERY | | 
TRUST OFFICER 


The new and enlarged edition 
of | 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


By FRANK C. McKINNEY 
of the New York Bar 


Reliable and only authoritative book on the subject. 
General principles, state statutes and court decisions. 


Every trust officer, every trustee, corporate or individual, 
every lawyer, investment house and savings bank, should 
own this reliable work. 


CONTENTS 


1. General duties of Trustees, Execu- 2. Statutes of All States Carefully 
tors, Administrators and Guardians Compiled. ; 
in the Care and Management of 3. Statutes Governing Investments by 
Savings Banks. 
. Brief and Accurate Digest of Court 
Decisions of Every State. 


Estates; Liabilities of Trustees on 4 
Contracts and the Incurring of Ex- 


penses for Repairs and Improve- 5, List of Investments Legal in Con- t 
ments; Continuing Business and necticut, Massachusetts and New 
Investments of Decedent. York. 

; 


600 pages—Attractively bound 
in Koda Leather. Price $5 00 








TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


_ Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which 
kindly send me copy of “Trust Investments,” by Frank C. McKinney; or you may 
send me copy on approval. 


SERENE REET Ne er cee a ee a 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
NEW ENGLAND GIRDED FOR NEW 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

United effort to further industrial, eco- 
nomic and agricultural expansion in the New 
England States is yielding very tangible re- 
sults. Something akin to rejuvenation and 
house-cleaning has been going on during the 
past year in major New England industries 
which have been in the throes of adjustment 
to what is termed the “new competition.” 
Yankee alertness and ingenuity are again in 
the saddle with oldtime flavor. 
exaggerated descriptions of economic § de- 
terioration and loss of prestige to other sec- 
tions of the country, have served a whole- 
some purpose of arousing the pride of New 
Englanders and inciting a new kinship among 
enterprising leaders of business, finance and 
industry. 


More or less 


During the present year the country at 
large will hear a great deal about New Eng- 
land with the New England Council map- 
ping out extensive plans to attract attention 
to its products, investment opportunities and 
also its recreational attractions. The Coun- 
cil has been diligent in conducting scientific 
studies of economic conditions and urging 
the adoption of up-to-date business methods. 

There are abundant indications that New 
England is enjoying a sound basis of pros- 
perity with most of the sore spots, especially 
in the textile trade and labor conditions 
yielding to improved formulas. With but 
6.89 per cent of the country’s population, 
New England has S per cent of its wealth 
and 11 per cent of capital in banks. Indi- 
vidual bank deposits during the period from 
1920-1927 increased 52.8 per cent as com- 
pared with an average of 35.6 for the rest 
of the country. The latest compilation by 
the Comptroller of the Currency shows that 
of the grand total of $53,244,000,000 individ- 
ual deposits in the United States, the New 
Ingland States account for $6,922,740,000. 
representing the highest per capital in both 
individual and savings deposits as compared 
with other sections. Per capita income from 
manufacturing is approximately $368 annu- 
ally, or $146 greater than for all other 
groups of states. Individual income taxes 
equaled one-twelfth of the total returns for 
the country. 

The First National Bank of Boston, in its 
current “New England Letter’ comments as 
follows upon general business conditions: 

“The past year was one of the most satis- 
factory in our history. The expansion in 
business not only reached a new peak, but 


Capital 
$3,000,000 


Surplus 
$3,500,000 





Cordial Cooperation 


| in handling Boston 
| and New England 
| banking and fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Fores, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 








uggregate industrial earnings eclipsed by a 


good margin the previous record of 1926. 
This achievement in industry and in trade 


is all the more remarkable since it took place 
during a presidential year and during a 
period of great speculation in the stock mar- 


ket. In spite of these distracting influences, 
business sentiment was conservative and 
operating schedules were kept under good 


control, and in only a few lines was there 
a prolonged period of overproduction.” 


————_— 


EXTRA DIVIDEND BY BOSTON SAFE 
DEPOSIT & TRUST COMPANY 

Substantial growth was reported by the 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company dur- 
ing the past year, especially in the volume 
of trust business under administration. Earn- 
ings were also satisfactory with an extra div- 
idend of $12 declared in addition to the last 
semi-annual dividend of $8 per share. Bank- 
ing assets amount to $23,795,858; deposits 
$18,376,978; capital $1,000,000; surplus 
$3,000,000, and undivided profits $1,311,448. 


The Banca Commerciale Italiana has or- 
ganized the Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Trust Company in Boston with capital of 
$750,000 and surplus of $375,000. G. Guiller- 
man is president. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF FIRST NATIONAL 
OF BOSTON 

A year of noteworthy achievement and 
progress was reviewed at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the First National Bank of 
Boston and its affiliated company, the First 
National Corporation. For the first time in 
the history of New England, its leading bank 
reported resources of over half a billion dol- 
lars. The December 31st statement shows 
aggregate resources of $516,821,502 with de- 
posits of $351,171,751. Capital is $25,000,- 
000; surplus and profits, $32,454,268. Dur- 
ing the past year two additional branches 
were established in Cuba at Santiago and 
Cienfuegos. The volume of trust business 
has been very substantially augmented with 
both individual and corporate trust facilities 
developed to a high stage of efficiency. 

At the annual meeting all the directors of 
the First National Bank were reelected and 
Bertram D. Blaisdell, cashier of the bank, 
was added to the board. W. Jesse Fowler, 
formerly deputy bank commissioner of 
Massachusetts, was elected assistant vicn- 
president; Ralph P. Richardson and Hugh C. 
Ward were elected assistant cashiers. 

All directors of the First National Cor- 
poration were reelected and the following 
new appointments made to the official staff: 
L. A. Pruyne, assistant manager, Boston of- 
fice; R. E. Kimball, assistant manager, New 
York office; Edward Boeklen, manager Pitts- 
burgh office. 

During the past year the corporation has 
expanded its activities to include, in addition 
to high grade bonds, bank and insurance 
stocks and other high grade investment 
stocks. In certain of its activities the cor- 
poration showed unusual growth, notably in 
bankers’ acceptances, which increased 50 per 
cent in volume. 

DEPOSIT GAINS BY AMERICAN TRUST 

COMPANY 

During the last quarter of 1928 the Ameri- 
can Trust Company shows an increased in 
deposits from $29,125,404 to $32,420,666. Re- 
sources total $37,940,666, including cash in 
office and banks of $10,912,129; loans, $20.- 
957,000 and investments, $4,972,233. Capital 
is $1,500,000; surplus, $2,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits, $772,725. 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
promoted Benjamin Hill, manager of the 
Arlington street branch, to assistant vice- 
president. 

Henry I. Harriman has been elected a di- 
rector of the Atlantic National Bank of Bos- 
ton. 





Those Who 
Summer Abroad Will Winter 


in BERMUDA 





A new American fancy, this winter siesta in Ber- 
muda. . . and the 48 hours each way. Enjoyed 
equally by habitues of the great ocean liners and 
those who are getting their first taste of Trans- 
atlantic travel. A sailing every Wednesday and 
Saturday on the new 20,000 ton motorship 
“Bermuda” and the famous “Fort Victoria.” 


ROUND TRIP $ Inclusive Rates 
FARES FROM 70 on Application 


FURNESS 


Beumuda Sine 


34 Whitehall St. 565 Fifth Ave,, New York 


or any Authorized Agent 








ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL SHAW- 
MUT BANK OF BOSTON 

President Walter S. Bucklin of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank Bank of Boston, re- 
porting to stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing, reviewed the progress of the bank dur- 
ing the past year. The consolidated operat- 
ing incomes of the bank and its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, the Shawmut Corporation, 
totaled $3,733,760. This compares with $3,- 
031,983 for the previous year. Dividends of 
$1,800,000 were paid to stockholders and 
after provision for taxes, profit-sharing and 
losses, including losses taken on Government 
securities, $301,032 was carried to undivided 
profits. 

Substantial growth both in volume and 
earnings was registered during the year by 
the trust, savings and foreign departments. 
Two branches were opened in Boston, mak- 
ing twelve in all, and Max Roesti of the 
foreign department was located at 7 and 9 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, as European 
representative. 


The Wethersfield Bank and Trust Com- 
pany has been organized at Wethersfield, 
Conn., with capital of $50,000 and surplus 
of $50,000. Col. Howard P. Dunham is presi- 
dent. 





— 
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OLD COLONY CORPORATION ESTAB- 
LISHES OPEN MARKET FACILITIES 


The Old Colony Corporation, the invest- 
ment subsidiary of the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston, announces a new insti- 
tutional department. The wide range and 
participation in open market operations have 
created a need for a specialized service and 
to meet a growing demand the corporation 
has provided facilities for handling market 
investments in investment securities, par- 
ticularly high grade public utility, railroad, 
industrial and municipal bonds. The _ in- 
creased facilities include also a new de- 
partment in the New York office, specializinz 
exclusively in rendering expert investment 
service to financial institutions, investment 
trusts and corporations. A private wire sys- 
tem now connects the Boston, Hartford, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore offices. 


MAINE BANKS EXPLOIT NATIVE 
RESOURCES 


A number of leading banks and trust com- 
panies in Maine have united in an advertis- 
ing campaign to “sell’? Maine to its own peo- 
ple and to create a “state consciousness.” The 
campaign is based on research conducted by 
the Maine Development Commission which 
went into action in July, 1927, to bring to 
light the facts as to Maine’s resources in 
industry. agriculture, educational and recre- 
ational advantages. This information forms 
the basis of a campaign of advertising fi- 
nanced by a group of banks and trust com- 
panies, which will be continued in news- 
papers and through other channels during 
the whole of this year. The information 
gathered by the Commission shows that lo- 
cated within the borders of Maine are more 
than 3,000 manufacturing establishments and 


approximately 50,000. farms, giving employ- 
ment to nearly 200,000 people and produe- 
ing products valued at more than $670,000,- 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES ik anneal. 


Francis R. Hart, vice-chairman of the 
board of the Old Colony Trust Company, re- 
cently addressed the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Boston on the subject: “The 
Trust Department’s Relation to the Banking 
Department.” 


The trust companies and banks enlisted 
in the statewide advertising campaign are 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Portland; 
Security Trust Company of Rockland; the 
Augusta Trust Company, Augusta; the Mer- 
rill Trust Company, Bangor, and the City 
National Bank, Belfast. With their branches, 
these banks are represented in thirty cities 
and towns. 


The National Loan and Exchange Bank 
of Biddeford, Me., is named as co-executor 
in the will of the late Edwin W. Robertson, 
who leaves an estate estimated at several 
millions. Mr. Robertson conducted banking 
operations in Maine and South Carolina. 

William T. Rich, a director of the National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, has been appointed 
to the board of Boston University. 


STATE TRUST COMPANY 

The State Trust Company of Boston re- 
ports under date of December 31st, total re- 
sources of $75,453,287; deposits of $61,652,- 
000, representing a large increase during the 

The Hartford National Bank and Trust year. Capital is $3,000,000; surplus, $3,500,- 
Company of Hartford, Conn., now occupies 000 and undivided profits, $400,930. Trust 
handsome and enlarged quarters in the re- department assets amount to $65,352,000 and 
modeled building at Main and Pearl streets. savings department assets, $4,696,428. 


—_> —------ 








COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplusand Surplus and 


Undivided Undivided Assets Trust Assets Trust 

Capital Profits, Profits, Deposits, Deposits, Department Department 

Oct. 3, 1928 Dec, 31,1927 Oct. 3, 1928 Dec. 31, 1927 Oct. 3, 1928 Dec. 31, 1927 
American Trust Co................ $1,500,000 $2,767,713.24 $2,765,474.80 $29,125,404.42 $26,899,629.41 $4,512,415.69 $3,955,588.43 
ee cei. 1,500,000 2,149,159.61 2,214,686.77 21,529,039.99 SEITE IOGAG — Sicccakswacwed deevednes Latest 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co... 1,000,000  4,255,125.45  4,099,144.51 19,096,001.44 18,348,262.08  151,563,818.25 136,376,476.59 
Charleston Trust Co...............- 200,000 29,813.00 33,630.43 1,054,679.18 REE. Soicaciccncneun Sakeuss wacaee 
Colombia Trust Co..............0s6 100,000 157,478.85 134,983.17  1,266,744.32 OMPREOOE 02 coo omenuienc.. cana decueene 
Commerce | 6 1,000,000 389,708.81 252,167.68  4,793,147.74 5,295,271.64 845,741.18 157,376.28 
Exchange Trust Co................- 1,500,000  1,572,535.16  1,267,600.48  6,450,170.51 6,850,683.70 1,384,737.41 1,447,309.24 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co............. 200,000 87,014.26 71,404.80 1,728,106.10 EROCETNG Sidccnccsmhce, wcvaicssarccdas 
Lee, Higginson Trust Co........... 500,000 2, Sa DMOUNUOMSD  cckccapesctass pet. Sr Pre 
Oe ois 750,000 756,769.66 751,125.96  6,577,304.07 6,811,514.48 527,713.43 298,351.25 
New England Trust Co.............. 1,000,000  3,116,319.04  2,784,614.03 28,160,921.00 30,323,678.53  105,935,763.46 102,337,521.88 
Old Colony Trust Co............... 15,000,000 18,154,547.43  16,266,109.95 162,183,626.08 181,046,071.26  175,250,348.36  147,944,644.14 
Penoody Trest Co... <<... scecue 500,000 121,670.79 101,494.46 2,417,828.69 578,661.71 2,601,627.12 508,608.15 
State Street Trust Co............... 3,000,000  3,962,031.32 —3,900,930.95 60,338,649.51 57,869,007.76 31,327,268.02 24,712,476.66 
United States Trust Co.............. 2,500,000  3,412,741.67 1,908,694.05 11,592,831.53 11,806,360.98 7,230,111.55 6,457,237.99 













for 
Banks and Bankers 


Through a special division, 
handling exclusively the 
accounts of banks, a service 
is offered which is com- 
plete, efficient and distinc- 
tive. This division, in 
charge of four officers, is 
co-ordinated by the officers 
with other divisions and de- 
partments of the two banks. 
Our service for banks and 
bankers, developed since 
1863, is completely outlined 
in a booklet which bankers 
have found helpful. We 
will gladly mail you a copy 


on request. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK» CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
‘SAVINGS BANK 


Resources Exceed $450,000,000.00 











TRUST 


A Distinctive Service 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF BOSTON FINAN- 
CIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Among those who have made notable con- 
tributions in the field of effective bank sery- 
ice advertising and publicity development, is 
Harold A. Lyon, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of Boston, who was 
recently elected president of the Financial 
Advertisers Association of Boston. He was 
born in Brockton, Mass., and graduated from 
the Brockton High School and from Am- 
herst College in 1915, obtaining his degree 
of A. B. magna cum laude in 1915. From 
1916 to 1917, he was.assistant secretary of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce in charge 
of Foreign Trade and Membership. He en- 
tered the employ of the First National Bank 
March 1, 1918 and was put in charge of the 
foreign service department. Later he be- 
came manager of the service department 
and was made assistant cashier September 
1, 4927. 

Mr. Lyon is a director of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, president of the 
New England Division of the F. A. A. and 
president of the Amherst Alumni Associa- 
tion of Boston. He is also a member of the 
Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity. 





Haroutp A. LYON 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank of Boston, who has 
been elected President of the Boston Financial Advertisers 
Association 
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OFFICIAL HONORS BESTOWED BY STATE 
PLANTERS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

Richard EK. Cunningham, vice-president of 
the State-Planters Bank and Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va., was elected a director of 
the institution at the recent annual meet- 
ing of stockholders. Mr. Cunningham has 
been an officer of the bank since June, 1916, 
and for the past six years has been in charge 
of the trust department. 

tichard H. Wells, of the investment de- 
partment, who entered the bank’s’ service 
upon leaving the Virginia Military Institute 
in 1922, received promotion as assistant cash- 
ier. Mr. Wells has won his laurels through 
hard work and initiative. He has risen in 
the short space of six years from runner. 
bookkeeper, traveling representative and 
salesman in the bond department to his pres- 
ent official position. If his past record is 
any criterion he has before him a most sue- 
cessful career. 

The third to he honored is William J. 
Spiller who was elected assistant secretary 
and assistant trust officer. Mr. Spiller came 
to Richmond from King William County in 
1915 and, after some years in the business 
world, entered the service of the Old Do- 
minion Trust Company as a bookkeeper in 
January, 1922. When that institution merged 
with the National State & City Bank in 
July of that year he continued in its employ 





RICHARD H. WELLS 


Assistant Cashier, State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond 
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as he did with the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company after the merger in March, 
1926, of the State & City Bank and Trust 
Company and the Planters National Bank. 

The State-Planters Bank and Trust Com 
pany, of which Julian H. Hill is president 
has a history dating back to 1865. During 
the sixty-three years since its organization it 
has cooperated to the fullest extent in the 
building up of Richmond, Va., and the South. 
It has kept pace with the-march of progress 
and has resources well in excess of $41,000,- 
O00. 


CONQUEROR FIRST NATIONAL AND 
TRUST 

The associated Conqueror First National 
Bank and Conqueror Trust Company of Jop- 
lin, Mo., closed the past year with com- 
bined resources of over $7,000,000. The na- 
tional bank has resources of $5,714,832 with 
capital of $250,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $294,067. The trust company in- 
cludes among its assets trust business, 
amounting to $1,304,890. G. J. Starr is presi- 
dent and Geo. N. Spiva, chairman of the 
board. 


A drive for new business conducted by 
the Commercial Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Toledo has brought in new ac- 
counts amounting to close to $2,000,000. 





Wo. J. SPILLER 


Assistant Secretary and Trust Officer, State Planters Bank 
and Trust Company, Richmond 
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No Other Exposition like this ~ 


you are connected with or 
interested in 
A Bank or Financial Institution 


See: The newest and best in Bank 
Construction, Furnishing 
and Operation e 


In a Club-like atmosphere 


Men’s Lounge, Womens’ Rest Room, Bank Library, 
Transportation, Theatre and Hotel reservations. 
Shopping Service, and many other features 
for your convenience and comfort 

















The Bankers Exposition 


invites you to be its guest 


(Open daily except Sundays and Holidays) 
9 A.M. to 8 P. M. 
Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 8 P. M. 























A Permanent Exposition 





SOME OF THE 
EXHIBITORS 


John Poole 
Cageless Counters 
Craftex Company 
Wall Decoration 
Francis R. Morison 
Bank Adpertising 
Crown Curtain Co. 
Draperies and Curtains 
Tiffany Studios 
Decorations and Furnishings 
Kee-Lox Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Carbon Papers 
Telautograph Corporation 
ommunicating Systems 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine, 
Bank Advertising 
Return Address Company 
Banking-by-Mail Forms 
American Art Foundry 
Art and Ornamental Bronze 
0. B. McClintock Company 
Vawlt Ventilators and Burglar Alasms 
Handford Brown Company 
Christmas Money Containers 
The Mosler Safe Company 
Vaults 
Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 
Statistical Service 
The Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Recordaks 
Automatic Colnwrapping Machine Corp. 
Coin Wrapping and Counting Machines 







SOME OF THE 
EXHIBITORS 


Wall Street Journal 
Financial Publication 
Ferro Studio, Inc. 

Wrought-Iron 

Christmas Club Corp. 
Christmas Club Supplies 

The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Venetian Blinds 
Add-Index Corporation 
Adding Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation 
Dictating Machines 
Zenitherm Company, Inc. 
Building Maternal 

Monarch Studios 

Bank & Commercial Furniture 

The Marblelold Company 
Marbleloid Flooring Products 

Victor Adding Machine Co, 
Adding Machines 

Bonded Floors Company, Tuc. 
Flooring 

Johns-Manville Corporation 
Acoustical Ceilings 

W. A. Sheaffer ‘Pen Company 
Fountain Pens and Desk Sets 

General Office Equipment Corp. 
Sundstrand Adding Machines 
Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping Machines 

Standard-Jolinson Company, Ine, 

in Counters 


BANKEXPOSITION, LTD. \e) \y SALMON TOWER BLDG. 
J. Maxwell Gordon, Pres. a 11 WEST 42nd ST., N. Y. C. 


\G 















Admission only by Pass 







Send for yours today 









They are Free 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 
EPOCHAL YEAR IN CHICAGO BANKING 

As a result of important mergers, capital 
increases and other significant developments, 
Chicago banking organization and operations 
have acquired a stature and scope which 
commands not only national but worldwide 
attention. What happened during the past 
year in Chicago “loop” banking circles rep- 
resents the final chapter in this city’s prog- 
ress toward complete financial independence 
and the establishment of an Inland me- 
tropolis in concentration of banking re- 
sources into large units which lays claim to 
active rivalry with New York. We have wit- 
nessed during the year not only the consoli- 
dation of big banks and trust companies’ or- 
ganizations commanding resources exceeding 
in one instance a billion dollars and in sev- 
eral others ranging above or near the half 
billion mark. The Chicago Stock Exchange 
has thrown off its lethargy and circum- 
scribed limits to become second only to the 
New York Exchange. A permanent bond in- 
vestment clientele has been developed which 
is probably larger than that of any other 
city. Coincident with the creation of large 
banking and trust company organizations 
there has been fostered a closely knit rela- 
tionship between banks and corporate busi- 
ness or industrial enterprises of this See 
tion and enlisting powerful banking corre- 
spondent relationships extending through 
this and foreign countries. 

Important bank and trust company merg- 
ers announcements during the closing period 
of last year are now in the final stages of 
completion. When the Continental National 
Bank & Trust Company and the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company are united in the 
spacious and enlarged quarters of the Illinois 
Merchants, there will be a unit with banking 
resources of over $1,100,000,000, capital as- 
sets of $170,000,000 and trust departmert 
assets of over a billion and a half. The 
December 31st report of the Continental Na- 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 
tional shows resources of $658,677,000 and 
deposits of $536,634,000. Final details are 
also being arranged in connection with the 
merger of the First National Bank and the 
affiliated First Trust and Savings Bank with 
the Union Trust Company, giving combined 
resources of over $580,000,000 and capitali- 
zation of approximately $70,000,000. A third 
pending operation is the merger of the Cen-_ 
tral Trust Company of Illinois with the 
Bank of America, the consolidated institu- 
tion to be headed by Vice-President of the 
United States, Charles G. Dawes when he 
retires from public office. This merger will 
represent resources of about $160,000,000 and 
capital structure of $21,000,000. If current 
rumor is to be credited there are further 
important merger probabilities in the offing. 

During the past year the combined capital 
of fourteen banks and trust companies, lo- 
cated in the “loop,” increased from $101,- 
000,000 to $139,500,000. Aside from the large 
capital increases involved in pending mergers 
there were substantial capital increases dur- 
ing the year by the Central Trust Company 
from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000; the First Na- 
tional from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000; Har- 
ris Trust & Savings from $4,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000; Chicago Trust from $2,400,000 to 
$3,000,000; National Bank of the Republic 
from $4,000,000 to $6,500,000; Union Trust 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 and Peoples 
Trust from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000. The 
year also witnessed large gains in deposits. 
Bank and trust stocks registered record gains 
in market value and distribution. 


The Committee on Bank Management of 
the Illinois Bankers Association has prepared 
and is distributing copies of an approved 
form of annual reports by executive bank 
officers submitted to directors. 


Walter Blackman, poet and _ portrait 
painter, whose father was one of the found- 
ers of the original Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company of Chicago, died recently and left 
an estate valued at $2,000,000. 
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Representation in Chicago 


Management and Disposition of Local Real Estate for non- 


residents. 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois. 


Complete Trust Service for out-of-town Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations and Individuals. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


No Demand Liabilities. 


Protected Trust Investments 


Assets Over $33,000,000 


EARNINGS OF CHICAGO BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 

Most of the big banks and trust companies 
registered record earnings during the past 
year. Net earnings of the Continental Na- 
tional were $8,747,214 after taxes and con- 
tingencies, representing 24.99 per cent on 
eapital stock and 11.78 on invested capital, 
with dividends of $5,609,000 leaving $3,147.- 
214 carried to undivided profits. The Illinois 
Merchants Trust reported net earnings of 
$7.780,651 after providing $1,800,000 for 
taxes and for other accounts. 

Central Trust Company had net earnings 
of $1,756,000, equal to 26 per cent on aver- 
age capital and 13.5 per cent on total capital 
funds. The State Bank of Chicago had earn- 
ings of $1,163,504, equal to 23.27 per cent 
on the $5,000,000 capital stock, which was 
increased from $3,500,000 in October, 1927. 
The Northern Trust Company had earnings 
of $712,597, or 35.6 per cent on the capital 
stock, compared with $610,229, or 3014 per 
cent in 1927. The Chicago Trust Company 
had earnings of $672,000, or 28 per cent on 
capital stock. 

The Reliance Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago reports resources of $11,839,000; 
deposits, $10,137,000; capital, $750,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $733,467. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF FIRST NATIONAL 
AND FIRST TRUST 

Chairman F. O. Wetmore’s annual report 
covering operations of the First National 
Bank and the First Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, showed combined earnings of 
$6,220,000, equal to 11.2 per cent on average 
capital employed. Dividend disbursements 
during the year amounted to $3.500,000 and 
$2,920,000 was added to undivided profits as 
compared with $1,882,000 in 1927. Deposits 
of the First National increased during the 
year from $274,000,000 to $297,000,000. 

Chairman Wetmore reviews new building 
operations concluded during the year. Total 
building expenditure amounted to $8,281,715, 
of which $3,182,856 was charged to capital 
account; $1,456.385 to depreciation and the 
balance of $3,662,497 was paid out of reserve 
accounts. Another important operation was 
the consolidation of the assets of the Joint 
Stock Land Bank of Dallas, Texas, with the 
First-Trust Joint Stock Land Bank.  Re- 
sources of the First National and First Trust 
aggregate $510,802,000. 





The National Republic Industrial Service 
Corporation has been organized by the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic in Chicago to 
provide facilities for refinancing and rehabili- 
tating “sick business” corporations. 
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80 Years 
Continuous 


_— To 
Mortgage 


Service Investors 


ae 


CHICAGO 


Specializing Since 1879 in Serving 
Life Insurance Companies 


CoDY TRUST COMPANY 


105 So. LaSalle Street 


a CHICAGO oi 





NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY DISMISSES 
MERGER RUMORS 
Following the recent announcements of 
the merger of some of the largest banks and 
trust companies in Chicago, the atmosphere 
has been surcharged with rumors of other 
mergers connecting practically all other in- 
stitutions in the “loop” district. 
these reports credited the Northern Trust 
Company with prospective mergers and to 
allay any further speculation on the subject, 
President Solomon A. Smith of the Northern 
Trust Company recently issued the following 
statement to stockholders: 
“In view of the intimations in the press 
j and on the street regarding the possible con- 
solidation of the Northern Trust Company 
: with some other bank or trust company, I 
desire to inform you that the Northern Trust 
Company has not had in the 
2 it now any such thought.” 

President Smith also directed attention to 
plants for adding another story to the pres- 
ent building occupied by the Northern Trust 
Company, in order to keep pace with de- 
mands of increasing business. This addition 
to the bank building proper will not affect 
the building adjoining on the west which is 
owned by the company and all of which, 
save the ground floor, is used for lunch, 
locker rooms and similar purposes. 

The December 31st statement of the North- 
ern Trust Company shows total resources of 
$79,000,168; deposits of $66,600,640; capital, 
$2,000,000 ; surplus, $3,000,000, and undivided 
profits, $3,503,390. 


Some of 


past, nor has 


a 


Capital stock of the City National Bank 
and Trust Company of Evanston, IIL, is to 
be increased from $200,000 to $300,000 with 
a stock dividend of 25 per cent. 


— 


George Woodruff, vice-chairman of the 
National Bank of the Republic has been 
elected president of the Bankers Club of 


Chicago. 
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The 

| Central Trust Company 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Conservative 

j Thorough 

fo fe 

| Capital and Surplus over $500,000 | 


RECORD YEAR FOR INCOME AND 


PROFITS 
Arthur Reynolds, president of the Conti- 
nental National Bank and Trust Company 


of Chicago, in commenting upon the general 
business developments of the past year, 
“The total income of the United States 
was probably the largest in history. Profits 
undoubtedly set a new record, exceeding the 
figures even for 1926. The farmer received 
a larger income from his crops and livestock 
than in 1927 and the spread between the 
prices of his products and the prices of non- 
agricultural products was decidedly in his 
favor. Consumer credit continued to play 
a big part in business. In spite of increased 
production, inventories were kept well in 
hand.” 


Says: 





CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED FOR 
HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS 

Stockholders of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago have approved an in- 
crease in capital from $4,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000. The increase is provided by a 25 per 
cent stock dividend and allotment to share- 
holders of 10,000 shares of stock at par value 
of $100 a share. 

During the last quarter of 1928S the Har- 
ris Trust and Savings Bank shows increase 
in resources from $95,689,575 to $100,365,598 
$86,468,861. During the past ten years the 
bank had an increase of $60,000,000 in de- 
posits. Surplus on December 31st amounted 
to $5,000,000 and undivided profits, $2,261,- 
S97. 


Ek. A. Hintz, vice-president, Peoples Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, and chairman of 
the Committee on Public Relations of the 
Illinois Bankers Association, has distributed 
the program of the committee in pamphlet 
form to the banks in the state. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF ILLINOIS 
MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, Lawrence A. Downs, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, Walter P. Murphy, president of the 
Standard Railway Equipment Company, and 
Donald M. Ryerson, chairman of the board 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. were added 
to the board of directors. At the annual 
election Charles Z Henkle and R. O. Dun- 
hill were made assistant managers of the 
bond department. All other officers of the 
bank were re-elected. 


RECORD EARNINGS AT UNION TRUST. 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 

Chairman Frederick H. Rawson of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago reviewed 
a year of high record earnings for that com- 
pany amounting to $1,761,162, as compared 
with $1,312,730 for 1927. During the year 
the capital of the company was increase 
from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 making com- 
bined capital and surplus of $11,815,708. The 
percentage of net earnings on average capi- 
tal during 1928S was 54.19 as compared with 
43.76 for 1927 and per cent of earnings on 
average invested capital was 18.99 as com- 
pared with 17.21 per cent for 1927. 

Stockholders of the Union Trust Company 
will yote on January 29th on the proposed 
merger with the First National and First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago and it 
is expected that actual consolidation wiil 
take place during February. 


CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 


EARNINGS 

Gross earnings of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company for 1928 amounted to $10,- 
448,763, of which $4,576,859 was required for 
maintenance and operations; $928,308 was 
reserved for taxes and after deducting other 
reserves and depreciation of $403,649, leaving 
net profits of $4,440,446. The rate per cent 
on earnings on average capital was 13.28 
per cent. Dividends amounting to $2,520,- 
000 were paid; the sum of $2,000,000 was 
transferred to surplus and $200,000 to special 
reserves, leaving undivided profits of $420,- 
305. Assets total $39,822,703. 


The Chicago Title and Trust Company re 
cently declared an extra dividend of 3 per 
cent in addition to the iast quarterly divi- 
dend of 4 per cent and has transferred 
$1,000,000 from undivided profits to surplus 
account. At the annual meeting J. Frank 
Graf was elected vice-president in charge of 
construction and maintenance of the plant. 

The December 31st statement of the Illi- 
nois Merchants Trust Company shows total 
resources of $469,830,000; deposits $3874.541.- 
329. 


Arthur W. Roberts, assistant manager of 
the foreign department of the Continental 
National Bank & Trust Company of Chicago, 
has been elected a second vice-president. 
Mr. Roberts was the first resident European 
representative of any Chicago bank. He 
opened an office in London in April, 1926, as 
representative of the Continental. 


COMPARISON OF DEPOSITS OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES FROM 
DEC. 31, 1926 TO DEC. 31, 1928 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


Banks Capital 


Bank of America 


Boulevard Bridge Bank . 500,000.00 
Central Trust Company . 8,000,000.00 
Chicago Trust Company 2,400,000.00 
Continental National Bank & Trust Co .35,000,000.00 


Surplus and 
Undivided Deposits, “4 sits, oe eee 
a Dec 31,1928 Dec. 31,1927 Dee. 31, 1926 
Dec. 1927 


$2,500,000.00 $2,804,598.72 $2 301.308.7 75 $29,167,491.25 $33,109,601.77 $11,421,923.67 
475,000.00 
7,641,855.64 
2,283,898.37 
35,577 849.77 






87,793,996.34 
28,195,343 .12 
86,421 047.00 
7,851 ,059.82 





431,404.70 13,880,141.40 12.719,02 .68 
5,149,140.38 100,586,334.32 108,268,698.2 
2,283 ,898.: 36,193,042.88 36,193,042.88 
33,973,776.51 536,634,830.10 541,322 ,335.02 

















Drovers Trust . 350,000.00 752,123.73 650,000.00 7,900,196.15 —7,515,166.57 117,557,407.36 
First. Trust 7,500,000.00 13,907,144.20 12,731,420. > 115,117,076.93 116,511.191.16 —_5,280,773.20 
Franklin Trust 300.000.00 737,556.02 4,013,052.83  5,031,425.06 30/088'172 89 
Guarantee Trust .. 300,000.00 _ 739,327.68 3,067,457.88 — 2,813,706.35 —_2,900,872.36 
Harris Trust "* 4,000/000.00 _7,261/897.56 _6,260,766.00 _86,468,861.04 _81/398,382.00 _68,898,933.99 
Illinois Merchants ..15,000,000.00 32,558,981.01 30,278,349.85 374,541,329.22 383,334,510.32 373,654,179.63 
Mercantile Trust 600,000.00 471,990.22 413,804.68 11,474,030.68 —11,207,962.00  10,853.231.52 
Northern Trust 2,000,000.00 —6,503,390.40 —6,110,993.20  66,600,640.47  60,476,919.89 49,891,776.51 
Northwestern Trust . 1,250,000.00 961,065.16 832,656.39 565,299.43 19,556,000.82 18,391,196.88 
ere eee ee 1,000.000.00 878,556.64 801,392.14 : 3.28 25,247,610.90 23,198,131.65 
SS eee ee 1,000,000.00 592,912.09 507,118.44 12.517302.38 12:774,810.05 10,872'341.33 
State Bank of Chicago ... +++ 5,000,000.00 —8,561,341.06 —8,204,623.11 59,729,986.00 60,603,438.54 18,564,036.00 
Union Bank of Chicago soenens 1,000,000.00  1,339,773.87 —_1,200,649.93  11,466,959.55 _9,303,044.54 56,052,578.99 
Union Trust. RONDE ED Ln Pe 4,000,000.00 7,813,708.66 5,118,783.48 96,597,131.77  93,825,259.72 _75,733,826.57 
West Side Trust 700,000.00 451,277.20 401,415.45 14,026,170.32  13,751,780.78 _13,804'832.58 
Woodlawn Trust..............2..cceeseees 600,000.00 433,850.27 414,854.96 9,474,884.25 — 9,092,879.62 — 9.202,602.95 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
THE HOOVER PLAN FOR “AGRICUL- 
TURAL RELIEF” 

With but a brief time available for the 
disposal of urgent legislative commitments 
before the present session of Congress draws 
to its close, it appears to be an almost cer- 
tain conclusion that President-elect Hoover 
will be called upon to redeem his pledge to 
call a special session of Congress to consider 
and adopt thoroughgoing plans for solving 
the numerous problems which afflict the 
farmer population, notwithstanding the ma- 
terial improvement in prices and general sit- 
uation. It was in his notable campaign 
speech in St. Louis that Mr. Hoover de- 
scribed most clearly and definitely the plan 
of agricultural relief which he has in mind 
and which he will doubtless observe if he 
is called upon to call an interim session. 

The pivotal point in Mr. Hoover’s plan 
is the setting up of a Federal Farm Board, 
embracing men “of understanding and sym- 
pathy for the problems of agriculture.” It 
is essentially a cooperative plan with nec 
suggestion of bureaucracy. Nevertheless, it 
calls for government financial aid to provide 
initial capital to establish what shall be 
eventually farmer-owned and _  farmer-con- 
trolled stabilization corporations to guard 
against depressions, demoralization of sum- 
mer and periodic surpluses. The Farm Board 
will receive power to study and determine 
facts including the further development of 
cooperative marketing, establishment = of 
clearing houses for agricultural products, 
adequate warehousing and the elimination 
of waste. 

Conferences conducted by President-eleet 
Hoover at Washington, following his South 
American good will tour, indicate that he is 
giving most earnest attention to this subject 
and that he is determined to call an extra 
session if this Congress fails to act. 

Commenting on the general agricultural 
situation, John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
says: “One of the most favorable factors 
for prosperity is the improved condition of 
the farmer. Good crops and better prices 
have enabled him to liquidate pressing debts, 
and have brought him into the market as an 
active purchaser. Diversification, too, in the 
Southern States has added materially to his 
general welfare.” 

The St. Louis Union Trust Company dis- 
tributed at the close of last year an extra 
dividend of 6 per cent. 





& “TRUST SERVICE 
i EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST S 
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fel object: EFFICIENT TRUST [ 
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MERGER OF KANSAS CITY BANKS 

The New England National Bank and 
Trust Company was merged on January 2d 
with the Fidelity National Bank and Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. The New 
Kngland Bank was originally founded by 
John F. Downing as the New England Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company forty years ago. 
Mr. Downing goes into the merged bank as 
chairman of the executive committee, and 
Tracy Childs as a vice-president. 


Nine of the downtown banks and trust 
companies of St. Louis voted a total of 
$1,020,000 in the form of extra year end 
dividends to stockholders and disbursed 
$257,000 in bonuses to employees. 

A recent court decision holds that the 
Missouri inheritance tax law of 1917 im- 
posed a charge upon the transmission and 
not on the receipt of property and that the 
tax therefore falls upon the estate and not 
upon the beneficiary, thus making the tax 
allowable as a deduction from the gross es- 
tate under the Federal Revenue Act of 1916. 

During 1928 there were 63 consolidations 
of state banks in Missouri in response large- 
ly to the policy fostered by the State Finance 
Department to minimize banking fatalities. 
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SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 
OFFICERS 


JOHN 8. ROSSELL, President 

LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
CHAS. B, EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON. Sec'y & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 











MERGER OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY AND 
THE MERCHANTS-LACLEDE NATIONAL BANK 


Negotiations and plans for merger of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company with the 
Merchants-Laclede National Bank of St. 
Louis, bringing together two of the strongest 
and oldest banking organizations in that city, 
are progressing favorably. It has been de- 
cided to operate the combined institution un- 
der state charter and with the corporate 
title of Mississippi Valley Merchants Trust 
Company. In connection with the exchange 
and adjustment of the capital structure there 
will be distributed a sum = approximating 
$3,701,581 to shareholders of both banks, 
which will be payable from time to time and 
derived from any available surplus of assets 
of each institution over and above $170 per 
share, which is the purchase price of the 
new stock, 

Not only the directors, executives, employ- 
ees and stockholders, but also the clients of 
the respective organizations manifest un- 
qualified satisfaction over the merger. The 
heartaches, uncertainties and delicate ques- 
tions of allocation of positions, which so oft- 
en attend big bank mergers, will be notably 
absent in this consolidation. Physical opera- 
tion will continue much as heretofore, with 
the difference that the two adjoining bank- 
ing quarters and floors will be thrown into 
one and necessary adjustments in depart- 
ment as well as executive personnel will be 
made with the least possible amount of in- 
terruption. From the standpoint of respec- 
tive traditions and policy the two institu- 
tions will form what might be termed an 
ideal match. With J. Sheppard Smith, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley, at the helm 
as president, and George E. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Merchants Laclede, as chairman 
of the board to share executive responsibili- 
ties, the consolidated bank starts out with 
most inviting prospects. 


The Mississippi Valley Merchants Trust 
Company will be the third largest banking 
institution in St. Louis from the standpoint 
of deposits which will he between 860,000,000 
and $65,000,000, as predicated on latest re- 
ports. Capital will be $5,000,000; surplus 
$2,500,000, and undivided profits over $1,000,- 
000, Making capital structure of over S8,500,- 
000. The distribution to shareholders arises 
from the surplus of assets, and with present 
capital, urplus and undivided profits of the 
two banks amounting to $12,201,581 as com- 
pared with the new capitalization of $8,500,- 
000. It is understood that dividend on the 
hew stock will be at least 15 per cent per 
annum with substantial additions to surplus. 
During 1928 the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company distributed 16 per cent in regular 
dividends and 4 per cent Christmas dividend, 
the latter representing $120,000. 

The December 31, 1928 financial statement 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
which is the last report preceding the mer- 
ger, shows marked increase during the last 
quarter in resources and deposits. Total of 
resources amount to $52,875,423, and depos- 
its $41,856,991. 


HERBERT L. DAVIS 


Counsellor at Law 


(Former Referee and Auditor, Supreme Court, D. C.) 


1001 Fifteenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specializing in Estate Accounting, Court Audit- 
ing, Infringement Suits and Tax Matters 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CoO. 


FOOLED OC. OFETO 
We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President _ 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
AMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CLAUDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
JouHN LANDGRAF, Assistant Secretary 


NEW TRUST OFFICER FOR COMMERCE 
TRUST COMPANY 


After twenty years of association with 
the Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Missouri, most of the time as trust 
officer, B. C. Howard has relinquished that 
office to resume the practice of law. He is 
succeeded by Ralph L. Adams, who came to 
the Commerce in 1911 after graduating from 
the Kansas City School of Law and serving 
for ten years as assistant trust officer in 
supervision of the entire clerical staff of 
the trust department. Judge James E. Good- 
rich, counsel for the company continues as 
executive head of the trust department. 

Two notable service anniversaries were re- 
cently celebrated at the Commerce. Vice- 
president Henry C. Scehwitzgebel, the oldest 
active banker in Kansas City. celebrated his 


ROBERT C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocusBinter, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 








A high record of earnings was maintained 
by the Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., during the past year. Resources 
aggregate $105,9S89,SO7, including cash and 
sight exchange, $30,187,000; United States 
bonds and certificates, $16,261,000; loans and 
discounts, $34,927,000; stocks, bonds,  ete.,» 
$16,787,000. Deposits amount to $95,602, 
with capital of $6,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits of $2,807,171. 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis and 
chairman of the Committee on Aeronautics 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, was among the first to wire con- 
gratulations to Major Carl Spatz on his 
record endurance flight on the Question 
Mark. 











' ‘seventy-second birthday and for more than At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
fifty vears has been associated with the the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 

; Commerce, Cashier E. P. Wheat recently the president, John G. Lonsdale, reported a 
completed 30 years of service with the Com- most successful year. Directors and officers 
merce, were re-elected. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 
Surplusand Surplus and Surplus and 
: Undivided Undivided Undivided 
Capital Profits, Profits, Profits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits 
F ’ : Dec. 31, 1928 Dec. 31,1927 Dec. 31,1926 Dec. 3, 1928 Dec. 31,1927 Dec. 31, 1926 
¥ Franklin-American Trust Co........ $2,000,000  $1,127,359.96 $647 870.62 $609,626.20 $27,343,186.55 $12,878,463.03 $13 540,097 09 
Liberty Central Trust Co........... 3,000,000 — 1,428,557.40 1,238.580.74 921,647.25 —-40'887:546.17  33.957.626.77  30.696.530.27 
Mercantile Trust Co................ 3,000,000 9,234,870.43 —8,729,881.75 —8,274,097.48 —62,367,863.35 —-61,790,334.38  60,664.206.14 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co......... 3,000,000  5,418,523.62 5,164,993.81 4,849,722.14 —41,856,991.97  41,125.143.17 _ 40.007.804.86 
North St. Louis Trust Co........... _ 200,000 125,095.16 107,188.23 96,278.23 2,784,195.26 2,865,317.46 2'607,600.41 
Lafayette—South Side Bank & Tr.... 2,150,000 — 1,645,370.58 132,902.78 120,564.23 26,315,966.28 2,972,734.77 3,042:870.27 
COMPARATIVE a age OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) 
5 Surplusand Surplus and Surplus and 
ae —* Undivided Undivided 
Yapita rofits, Profits, Profits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits 
; ; Dec. 31,1928 Dee. 31,1927 Dec. 31,1926 Dec. 31, 1928 Dec. 31, 1927 Dee. 31, 1926 
American Security & Trust Co....... $3,400,000 $3,752,503.81 $3,794,468.82 $3,599,597.37  $31,328,612.75 $29,388,308.11 $29 263,137 82 
Continental Trust Co...........---- 1,000,000 "239,459.37 "185,214.27 177,169.45 == -2,772994.97 280,754.74 —_-2°812'297107 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co........ 1,000,000 290,271.42 —-341.868.62 —322601.26 8,638,023.93 7,982,201.74 9,537.275.65 
Munsey Trust Co....... _a-+-ss+++ 2,000,000 — 1,322,619.73 —1,192,931.09 —1,000,642.74 _-4,719,439.94 5 336,967.62 ——-5,129°751.79 
National Savings & Trust Co........ 1,000,000 2,901,160.70  2,714,234.99 2,580,107.18 13,230,886.57 11,530,949.73 11.922'023.30 
l nion Lt Se fT 1,153,530.24 993 665.69 963,125.59 8,908 ,904.69 8,295,515.05 7,311,128 42 
W ashington Loan & Trust Co....... 1,000,000 2,406,639.44 2,317,261.46 2,213,849.14 15,684,789.11 14,513,026.65 13 ‘625,405.65 
Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co. sia paca, | 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


UNION TRUST ADDS THREE MILLION 
TO SURPLUS 

With the latest addition of $3,000,000 from 
undivided profits, the surplus account of the 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh now 
stands at the impressive figure of $55,000,000, 
and with capital of $1,500,000, making total 
of $56,500,000. Besides undivided profits of 
$123,477, there are reserves of $6,236,792. 
Resources aggregate $210,195,681; deposits 
$141,946,388; trust funds $322,7638,674; cor- 
porate trusts $736,364,470; securities held 
thereunder $115,754,000, and transfer agent 
and registrar assignments of $1,617,035,000. 


FIDELITY TRUST STOCKHOLDERS AP- 
PROVE REDUCED PAR VALUE OF STOCK 

Stockholders of the Fidelity Title & Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh at their recent an- 
nual meeting, approved the recommendation 
to reduce the par value of the company’s 
stock from $100 to $25 per share, increasing 
the number of shares from 20,000 to 80,000. 
The prime object of this action is to place 
the stock within the reach of a larger num- 
ber of investors and thus adding also new 
business contracts. 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 

Substantial growth has been experienced 
by the Commonwealth Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh during 1928. The year-end state- 
ment shows total resources of $19,186,072; 
deposits $14,698,570; capital $1,500,000; sur- 
plus $1,500,000, and undivided profits $391,- 
456. Trust funds total $27,586,542, and trus- 
teeships under corporate mortgages $13,269,- 
000, 





PEOPLES SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Aggregate resources of $55,686,696 are 
shown in the year-end statement of the Peo- 
ples Savings & Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
with deposits of $41,273,245. Capital is 
$4,000,000; surplus $9,000,000, and undivided 
profits $690,808, with reserves of $674,387. 
Trust funds amount to $93,181,114, and cor- 
porate trusts $44,114,275. 





COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


The Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
reports a very active year. The December 
31st financial statement shows banking re- 








PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND FRUST ©. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED =: 1886 


C'LS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trustaccounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $164,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 








sources of $32,625,513; deposits $23,959,673 ; 
capital $2,600,000; surplus $3,000,000, and 
undivided profits of $1,331,595. Trust funds 
total over $27,000,000; trusteeships under 
corporate mortgages $112,005,048, and secu- 
rities held under collateral trust mortgages 
$11,192,515. 





PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 

Under the direction of President Louis H. 
Gethoefer the Pittsburg Trust Company has 
had a most successful year. 3anking re- 
sources have increased to total of $22,865,- 
403, with deposits of $17,396,881; capital 
$2,000,000; surplus $2,000,000, and undivided 
profits $812,036. Total dividends paid since 
organization amount to $8,233,000. At the 
close of the year a liberal distribution was 
made to officers and employees under the 
profit sharing plan conducted by the com- 
pany. 





All previous records were broken at the 
Pittsburgh Clearing House when exchanges 
for the year 1928 were tabulated, showing 
total of $9,452,671,780. 

Charles A. Bardolph has been elected 
president of the Franklin Savings & Trust 
Company to succeed J. M. Stoner, Jr., who 
has retired. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


REVISION OF OHIO PROBATE AND 
TRUST INVESTMENT LAWS 

Antiquated laws governing probate proce- 
dure, vesting of property and legal invest- 
ments for trust funds, which persist on the 
Ohio statute books present needless problems 
and restraints on the exercise of fiduciary 
functions in this state. Recognizing the need 
for improvement, as a matter of public in- 
terest, the Bar associations of Cleveland 
and Ohio have on preparation the drafts of 
bills to bring the Ohio probate -code more 
up-to-date and responsive to prevailing re- 
quirements. From corporate fiduciaries as 
well as individual trustees there comes a 
strong argument in favor of liberalizing the 
field of investments for trust funds. 

The existing Section 11214 of the Ohio 
statutes confines trust investments, where 
the trustee has no discretionary power, to 
United States or Ohio County and municipal 
bonds and Federal Farm Loan bonds. There 
is a provision for admitting other securities 
as the court having control of the adminis- 
tration of the trust may approve. Limita- 
tion to government or publie securities bear- 
ing a low yield is further aggravated by the 
heavy burden of state and local taxes levied 
upon such holdings. The suggestion is forth- 
coming that the law may well be amended 
to permit trustees to invest in securities 
which the banking code permits for the 
investment of the trust companies’ own 
funds. This includes permission to invest 
in stocks meeting certain requirements 
which could be made safe for trust invest- 
ments in requiring approval of the probate 
court. Clarification of the law is also urged 
defining the vesting of personal property 
as well as probate procedure. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL OF CLEVELAND 
INCREASES CAPITAL 

Stockholders of Central National Bank 
of Cleveland at their annual meeting re- 
cently, ratified plans submitted by the di- 
rectors providing for increasing the bank’s 
capital stock and the forming of a new in- 
vestment company. They also added James 
Lee Wallace, assistant to the president, 
American Shipbuilding Company, and R. H. 
Horsburgh, secretary-treasurer of the Glid- 
den Company, to membership on the directo- 
rate. 

The plans, which President C. E. Sullivan 
explained to stockholders, call for issuance 
of 7,000 additional shares of stock to be 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. == 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 


Total Resources - - $33,000,000 





offered pro rata to present shareholders at 
$300 a unit. Of the $2,100,000 resulting from 
subscription to the new stock, $700,000 will 
be credited to the capital account of the 
bank, making that item $2,500,000, $400,000 
will be credited to the bank’s surplus. ac- 
count and $1,000,000 will constitute the orig- 
inal capital of the new investment company. * 

The stockholders also elected a committee 
consisting of Mr. Sullivan, M. L. McBride 
and L. H. Elliott, to act for shareholders in 
the organization of the new company. Pres- 
ent stockholders are offered the right to ac- 
quire the new shares of the bank at the rate 
of 7/18 (seven-eighteenths) of a share for 
each now held, and in addition thereto 
enough shares of the new company so that 
their holdings in both corporations will be 
the same. “To accomplish this purpose,” Mr. 
Sullivan explained, “the new shares are to 
be offered to the stockholders in units at the 
rate of $300 a unit, each unit representing 
one share of the bank stock and 3 4/7 shares 
of the new company.” 


MIDLAND BANK SALE RATIFIED 

Stockholders of the Midland Bank of 
Cleveland have ratified the plan for the 
organization of a new Midland Bank and a 
new Midland Corporation to deal in securi- 
ties capitalized at $9,000,000, as proposed 
by Charles L. Bradley, president of the Cleve- 
land Union Terminals Company and acting 
in behalf of a group which has acquired con- 
trol of the bank’s assets. ' 

The Midland Bank will be operated by its 
present officials and according to its present 
policies until such time as the actual trans- 
fer of assets takes place. The reorganiza- 
tion plan provides that the transfer take 
place some time before March 1, 1929. 


Within the past ten years the deposits of 
Cleveland banks and trust companies have 
increased $421,000,000. 
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GUARDIAN TRUST CAPITAL INCREASE 
RATIFIED 

Stockholders of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland at their annual meeting, 
have ratified the plan to increase the bank’s 
capital from $4,000,000 to $7,000,000 and sur- 
plus from $6,000,000 to approximately $9,000,- 
000. Dan R. Hanna, Jr., president-general 
manager, the Cleveland Company, publishers 
of the Cleveland News, and Robert B. Wal- 
lace, president of the Kinney Steamship Com- 
pany, were elected to the board. 

The capital changes approved by the stock- 
holders include a 25 per cent stock dividend 
and rights to subscribe to additional stock at 
$300 per share up to 40 per cent of holdings. 
This will be accomplished by a transfer of 
$1,000,000 from surplus to capital to be dis- 
tributed to shareholders as a stock bonus 
dividend which will raise present capital to 
$5,000,000 and reduce surplus to $5,000,000. 
The sale of the new shares will bring the 
eapital stock up to $7,000,000 and surplus 
to approximately $9,000,000. 

During the past year the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland increased its deposits 
from $135,305,911 to $147,186.449, a gain of 
nearly $12,000,000 and averaging $1,000,000 
a month. This record is in keeping with the 
large strides which this company has made 
in recent years. Since January 1, 1926, de- 
posits have scored increase of over $42,000,- 
000. The latest financial statement shows 
aggregate resources of $165,103,320. Capital 
is $4,000,000; surplus, $6,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits, $893,441. The company cor- 
ducts twelve branch offices in most favorable 
locations, 


The Cleveland Trust Company has com- 
menced construction on a few 
building of perpendifular architecture to 
house its Euclid-Ivanhoe Bank, now loeated 
near Euclid avenue and Ivanhoe road. The 
new location is at Euclid avenue and Alcoy 
road. 

The Dayton Savings and Trust Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, is celebrating its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 

The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ohio, has been merged 
with the Mad River National Bank. 

The Provident Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Cincinnati has established an 
employees’ budget fund which contemplates 
the setting aside of 1.520 shares of the bank’s 
capital to be held in trust for employees. 

Howard Urmston has been placed in charge 
of the trust department of the Citizens Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
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OHIO SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF TOLEDO 


The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo, and one of the most  suc- 
cessful banks in Ohio, has achieved an ex- 
ceptional record of growth and expansion of 
service during the past year. The survey 
of 1928 operations made by President George 
M. Jones showed that earnings and new vol- 
ume of business exceeded all previous annual 
totals. The sum of $645,765 was transferred 
from undivided profits to surplus account, 
making the latter fund, $4,500,000. Capital 
is $3,000,000 and resources exceed $60,000,- 
000. An extra dividend of $2.50 was dis- 
tributed to stockholders toward the close of 
the year together with generous bonus al- 
lotment to employees. Total dividend distri- 
bution to stockholders during 1928 amounted 
to $220,000. Notable gains in new appoint- 
ments and trust assignments is reported by 
the trust department which is under the di- 
rection of Frank P. Kennison as vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer. 

The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is planning the construction of a com- 
bination skyscraper office and banking build- 
ing, to cost $4,000,000, on the site of the 
old Boody House. The bank conducts sev- 
enteen branches. Claude A. Campbell, sec- 
retary, has been promoted to vice-president. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF UNION TRUST 
COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 


At the recent annual stockholders meeting 
and board of directors of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, the offices of chair- 
man of the board and president were com- 
bined in one. President J. R. Nutt was elect- 
ed both president and chairman of the board, 
John Sherwin, who retires as chairman, has 
for some time been desirous of devoting his 
time to his large personal interests. Mr. 
Nutt assumes charge as chairman and presi- 
dent at the close of the bank’s most success- 
ful year, with deposits at their highest point 
and the bank organization operating at peak 
efficiency. 

Directors were re-elected and the follow- 
ing new officers were elected: J. W. McHat- 
fie, assistant treasurer; Fred A. Hart, as- 
sistant treasurer: W. R. Irwin, assistant 
treasurer; L. J. Roeder, assistant treasurer: 
Hl. H. Herbert. assistant vice-president; E. 
M. Coen, assistant secretary: G. H. Culver, 
assistant estates trust officer; Joseph R. Hol- 
lander, assistant real estate officer; R. W. 
Bosworth, manager statistical department : 
Perey C. Ginther was appointed an assistant 
credit manager. 

The following officers were promoted: T. J. 
Champion, assistant vice-president to vice- 
president: J. H. Clark, assistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president ; A, C. Coney, assistant 
vice-president to vice-president: ©. B. Lin- 
coln, assistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent: G. TH. Hull, assistant trust officer to 
vice-president: Van R. Purdy, assistant 
treasurer to assistant vice-president: W. O 
Stromberg. assistant secretary to assistant 
vice-president: E. N. Wagley, manager Sta- 
tistical department, to assistant treasurer; 
J. HW. Thompson. assistant secretary to assis- 
tant vice-president: W. M. Baldwin, vice- 
president and executive manager, was also 
elected trust officer. 

In 1928 the postal station in the Chester 
lobby of the Union Trust Company did over 
a quarter of a million dollars worth of busi- 
ness for Clevelanders. During the five days 
before Christmas 12421 packages were 
Weighed and provided with proper postage. 
and in the peak three-day rush they handled 
on an average of seven packages per minute! 
During this rush-of-mail period the main 
post office kept sending four and five trucks 
a day down to the bank to haul away the 
packages. 

John Sherwin, Jr., vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland has been 
elected a director of the Chandler-Cleveland 
Motors Corporation. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
CALIFORNIA BANK GROUP EXPERI- 
ENCES BEST YEAR 

Reporting to stockholders at the asian 
meeting. President A. M. Chaffey of the Cali- 
fornia Bank of Los Angeles described the 
past year as the most prosperous in the his- 
tory of the California Bank and its subsidi- 
aries. During the year deposits reached 
$107,588,792.09, an increase of 16 per cent 
over last year and a gain of over 51 per cent 
during the last five years. The total resources 
of the combined companies in the California 
Bank Group, consisting of California Bank, 
California Securities Company, California 
Trust Company, California Group Corpora- 
tion, the California National Bank of Bev- 
erly Hills and the Pomona Commercial & 
Savings Bank of Pomona, exceed $130,000,- 
000. 

Under its present name the California 
Bank dates its inception from 1920, when 
Andrew M. Chaffey consolidated the Home 
Savings Bank and the Hibernian Savings 
Bank. The oldest unit of the various banks 
which made up the California Bank was the 
American Savings Bank organized in 1903 by 
Mr. Chaffey. Deposits of California Bank on 
January 1, 1920, were $26,698,000, compared 
with its present total of $107,583,792.09. Cap- 
ital has grown from $2,000,000 in 1920 to 
$4,500,000 in 1928. The California Bank now 
operates fifty-two offices in growing commu- 
nities of Los Angeles, Santa Monica, Holly- 
wood, North Hollywood, Owensmouth, Van 
Nuys, San Gabriel, Alhambra, Bell, Lomita, 
San Pedro, Ocean Park and Wilmington. 


Arnold J. Fitger was elected a director of 
California Bank of Los Angeles at a recent 
meeting, according to an announcement made 
by President A. M. Chaffey. Mr. Fitger, one 
of the well known young capitalists of Los 
Angeles, was active in the upbuilding of the 
Celite Company, one of the largest develop- 
ers of our mineral products along the Pacific 
Coast, which concern has recently been 
merged with the Johns-Manville Corporation. 


At the annual meeting of the California 
Trust Company, of which Leo S. Chandler is 
president, a new director was elected, F. H. 
Rolapp, well known in the realty field. 


The First National Bank and its affiliated 
First Trust and Savings Bank of Pasadena, 
Cal., have formally taken possession of mag- 
nificent new banking quarters in the recently 
completed First Trust Building. 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR CITIZENS NA- 
TIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 

Under the practiced guidance of President 
J. Dabney Day the Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles has progressed 
so rapidly since the merger of the Citizens 
sanks, that an increase of capital became 
necessary and was recently approved by the 
stockholders. With this increase the capital 
structure will be $16,000,000, of which the 
bank will have $5,000,000 capital and $10,- 
000,000 surplus and undivided profits, and 
the Citizens National Company, the invest- 
ment subsidiary, $1,000,000. Total resources 
are now in the neighborhood of $1380,000,000. 


45TH. YEAR FOR SECURITY OF LOS 
ANGELES 

J. F. Sartori, president of the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, re- 
ports a gain in deposits of $15,000,000 with- 
out the aid of mergers. The Security will 
observe its fortieth anniversary on February 
1ith. It was started in 1889 with $29,000 
capital. Resources of the bank and the se- 
curity company, a subsidiary, now exceed 
$280,000,000. 

The Security, likewise, enters its fortieth 
ealendar year with a capital of $12,000,000, 
a surplus of $3,000,000, and undivided profits 
of $4,161,093.94. The total capital account 
of the Security organization which includes 
the Security Company, investment arm of 
the bank, exceeds $25,000,000. 

At the annual meeting, Gerald S. Toll, son 
of Charles H. Toll, a vice-president, Was 
made an assistant cashier in the commercial 
loan department at the main office, and Jo- 
seph C. Steelman, Jr., note teller at the High- 
land Park branch, became assistant secretary. 
Mr. Toll was formerly on the staff of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, com- 
ing to the Security in 1925. 





At the Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles, A. L. Lathrop has been elected 
a vice-president, and Don R. Cameron, trust 
officer. 

TRUST SERVICE OF LIFE INSURANCE 

Alfred G. Borden is the author of a new 
book entitled “The Investment Trust Serv- 
ice of Life Insurance” which possesses mat- 
ter of practical investment interest regarding 
the new expansion in the uses of life insur- 
ance and deseryes reading by all those en- 
gaged in writing life insurance as well as 
the creation of life insurance trusts. Special 
attention is given to administration of life 
insurance proceeds by life insurance com- 
panies. F. S. Crofts & Co., publishers. 
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MASTERFUL FIGURE IN CALIFORNIA 
BANKING 


California has given this country some of 
its greatest geniuses and biggest figures in 
banking. In this select group there is in- 
cluded E. J. Nolan, the quiet and unassuin- 
ing, but forceful and newly elected head of 
the Bank of America of California, the great 
four-hundred-million banking organization 
recently created from a combination of tbe 
Merchants National ‘Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles and the United Security & Trust 
Company with their branches numbering 138 
and located throughout the state. Repre- 
senting the second largest banking system 
in California and exceeded only by the big 
Bank of Italy, the Bank of America of Cali- 
fornia has swung into line as the eleventh 
among the foremost giants in the American 
banking field. commanding resources of $400,- 
000,000; deposits $387,000,000, and capital 
and surplus in excess of $50,000,000. 

In delegating to E. J. Nolan the responsi- 
bilities of president the combined Bank of 
America interests are assured of a leader- 
ship of vision and of loyal devotion to Cali- 
fornia’s greater financial and business de- 
velopment. Mr. Nolan was born in Roches- 
ter, New York, but has devoted most of his 
life to important banking associations in 
California. He is a graduate of the Univer- 





E. J. NOLAN 


President of the Bank of America of California, 
with main office at Los Angeles, -Cal. 


sity of Southern California, Class of 1911. 
For fifteen years he acted as counsel for the 
Merchants National Bank of Los Angeles 
and in 1924 was elected a vice-president of 
the institution. In March, 1926, he was 
elected president of the Hellman Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank, and when that 
institution was merged with the Merchants 
National in October, 1926, Mr. Nolan was 
chosen president. His record as president 
of the Merchants National Trust & Savings 
Bank is an outstanding personal achieve- 
ment in California banking. 


EARNINGS OF GIANNINI INSTITUTIONS 

The Bank of Italy, the Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion and the various enterprises conducted 
by the Giannini interests, have experienced a 
most profitable year. The Bancitaly Corpo- 
ration, which is soon to be merged into the 
new $400,000,000 Bankitaly Company of 
America, reports profits of $73,000,000 from 
January 20 to December 31, 1928. The first 
statement of the Trans-America Corporation, 
the recently organized super-holding enter- 
prise of the Giannini group, shows total re- 
sources of $1,093,499,250, with capital of 
$218,689,850 and surplus of $874,759,400. The 
holdings of the latter corporation include 
stock in the Bancitaly Corporation, the Bank 
of Italy and various subsidiaries. The De- 
cember 31st financial statement of the Bank 
of Italy National Trust & Savings Associa- 
tion of California shows resources of $847,- 
910,538; deposits $698,435,840: capital, sur- 
plus and profits of $105,756.632. Depositors 
number 1,456,954. A recent innovation at the 
Bank of Italy was the establishment of a 
plan for the extension of so-called “character 
loans” ranging from $50 to $1,000. 





BIG ADDITION TO ATWATER KENT 
RADIO PLANT 

Before another six months elapse the great 
Atwater Kent radio plant in Philadelphia 
will have an addition which will double pro- 
ductive capacity and extend the present fac- 
tory to an area covering four large city 
blocks. The addition will cost over $3,000,- 
000 and conform to the attractive architec- 
ture of the present plant which allows for 
all operations to be conducted on one floor. 
The increased space is needed to meet the 
demand for Atwater Kent radio sets and re- 
ceivers although production at present now 
amounts to 8,000 sets per day with an esti- 
mated total production of over one million 
sets during the year ending next May. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 
STATE BANKING RESUMES LEAD IN 
CALIFORNIA 

The prestige in matter of resources and 
deposits which the state banks and_ trust 
companies of California enjoyed for many 
years over national banks in this state was 
rudely undermined when the great Bank of 
Italy, the Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank and the Citizens Trust & Savings Bank 
surrendered to the national system follow- 
ing the enactment of the more liberal provi- 
sions of the MeFadden Act. The victory of 
the national system has not endured for long, 
however, in this state. With the acquisition 
of over $150,000,000 in deposits of thirteen 
national banks absorbed in the consolidation 
and organization of the Bank of America of 
California, the balance has returned in fa- 
vor of the state system with a margin so 
comparatively small as to excite sporting in- 
terest. Only last October. before the Bank 
of America of California started functioning, 
the national banks of the state commanded 
total deposits of $1.853,559,000, as against 
$1.591.973.000 ‘for the state banks and trust 
companies. With the shift of $150,000,000 
in deposits of national banks included in the 
Bank of America of California, the figures 
stand on the latest count at $1.742.488.000 
for the state colors and $1.703.094.000 for 
the nationals, leaving a margin of barely 
forty millions for the former. 


Unlike the ushering in of 1928 the present 


year discloses no 


prospects for any 
violent 


upheavals in 


further 
banking alignment he- 
cause of mergers or branch bank absorptions. 
The big Bank of Italy has heen consolidat- 
ing its position to use the phrase made so 
familiar in military parleyance during the 
last war. Despite the tremendous growth of 
the great branch banking 
passing the state, the 
have maintained 
ened their “positions.” 


systems, 
so-called “indepen- 
and even strength- 
In Los Angeles coun- 
ty alone there are over 100 unit banks lus: 
tily “carrying on” with deposits of $215,000.- 
G00 and in competition with branch banks. 


encom, 


dents” 


PROMOTIONS AT AMERICAN TRUST. 
COMPANY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Officers of the trust department of the 
American Trust Company of San Francisco, 
one of the oldest and strongest trust organi- 
zations in the West, were honored recently 
by their board of directors by election to 
higher offices. J. E. Drew and G. C. Petty- 
grove were elected vice-presidents. Mr. Drew 


in addition to his activities in the American 
Trust Company is president of the Associated 
Trust Companies of Central California and 
a member of the executive committee, Trust 
Section, California Bankers Association. 
Mr. Pettygrove is well known in A. I. B. cir- 
cles, having served as president of the Oak- 
land Chapter and has been for many years 
instructor of trust functions. 

H. F. Allen, Paul MeDonald, H. C. Nichols, 
A. J. Unsworth and H. P. Fallis, assistant 
trust officers, were promoted to the rank of 
assistant vice-president and assistant trust 
officer. C. E. Johnson, James P. Martin 
and F. H. LaVigne, formerly assistant secre- 
taries, were made assistant trust officers. 


CROCKER BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 

The Crocker First National Bank and the 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company of 
San Francisco, Cal., in their combined an- 
nual statement show a net addition of $673,- 
000 to undivided profits after allowing for 
regular and extra dividends. During the 
year the bank transferred $500,000 from its 
undivided profits to the capital account of 
the Crocker First Company, which was or- 
ganized to take over the functions of the 
bank’s bond department. 

The combined working capital of the bank 
and its two auxiliaries is $15,147,000, com- 
pared with $12,474,000 for the bank and the 
trust company at the end of 1927. Total 
resources are $128,694,021, against $123,916,- 
196. 

The Crocker junk elected 
to the board Cameron, president 
of the Chronicle Publishing Company. 


First National 
George T. 


CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 
Francisco bankers are already busy 
appointing local committees and making ar- 
rangements for the annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association to be held in 
that city next Fall. 

The Anglo National Corporation has been 
organized as an investment subsidiary of 
the Anglo and London Paris National Bank 
of San Francisco. 

W. W. Jacka has been appointed trust of- 
ficer of the Bank of Italy for Santa Clara, 
San Benito, Monterey and Santa Cruz counties. 

Harold T. Armstrong, manager of the real 
estate department of the Anglo-California 
Trust Company. has heen elected a_vice- 
president. 

The Bank of California of San Francisco 
reports resources of $119,786,831; deposits 
of $87,786,000; capital $8,500,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $9,226,033. 


San 





